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FOREWORD 


The present work consisting of Essays on difierent 
aspects of old Assamese literature is the first research puh> 
lication of the University of Gauhatij and our thanks are 
due to the scholars who have collaborated to produce what 
I beheve is a substantial contribution to the study of the 
subject. The editing of the work was entrusted to Dr. B, K. 
Kakati, Head of the Department of Assamesoi who revised 
the manuscript before his lamented death in November 1952. 
Unfortunately he did not live to see the work through the 
press in its final form. 

A comprehensive history of early Assamese literature is 
stUl a desideratum. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the 
present work will stimulate research in a subject which has 
hardly attracted any attention outside the limits of Assam. 


JORHAT, 

ICrth Beccmber^ 1953, 


K K. HAKDlQtn. 
Vify^-ChancelloT, 
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THE ASSAMESE LANGUAGE* 


ay 

B. Kakati 
1. Jnt™Il£CfCPT|/ 

Assamese is the easternmost New Indo^Aryan language spoken 
in the Brahmaputra Valley comprising at present six districts with 
Lakhbnpur in the extreme east and Goalpara in the west. It is 
a language of the plains and is surrounded by speeches belonging 
to families of which the Tibeto-Burmaa and the KhasI are the 
important oneSn Assamese ocoupies an important place in the 
group of N.IA* languages. Hiuen-Tsang the celebrated Chinese 
traveller visited Klmarupa in the 7th century and remained for 
sometime in the court of King Bhaskarax^rman, In course of 
his referenc€?s to various aspects of the kingdom of Kamarupa he 
spoke of its language as “ slightly differing ” from that of Mid- 
Indla. He perhaps meant by it certain peculiarities of the Kama- 
rupi language at the beginning of its evolution^ For want of suffi¬ 
cient data we cannot ascertain a definite date of the origin of Assa¬ 
mese as an independent N.l.A. language, though the 10th or 11th 
century of the Christian era is generally regarded as marking the 
beginning of the NJJk. languages. Specimens of Assamese as 
an independent provincial language have been preserved in the 
literature from the fourteenth century onwards, 

2. Origin of ^ Assam ^ 

The word ^Assamese* is an English one based on the angli¬ 
cised form * Assam * from the native word Asam which in its 
turn is connected with the Sham who invaded the Brabmaputm 
Valley in the 13th century. Though the Shan invaders called 
themselves i” they came to be referred to as Asam, 
Asdm and by the indigenmis people of the province, Early 

Assamese chronicles used all these variant forms to mean the new 
Shan invaders^ The modem Assamese word Ahont by Tvhich the 
Tm people are known goes back to early Assamese Asdm (As^> 
AsaTTi> Aham> Ahom). The last syllable of Asam might very 
well be connected ivith Sham (Sftaiv, Syam) as Dr. Grierson has 
^ggested but then the initial vowel * d * would remain un- 

• F'cir a detalkd history of A£sam&% iho writer's 

iU rcrmatjon Dcv^fopm^nf. 
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explained* Sir Edward Gait suggests Asam (unequalled or peer¬ 
less) to be tbe origin of the present word A?w>mj but most probably 
Asixma meaning peerless or unequalled a latter day Sanskrit!- 
sation of some earlier form like Actant. In Tm the root chani 
means “lo be defeated'^ With the privative Assamese affix £ the 
whole formation Ackdm would mean undefeated. The change 
Achdm into Asdm is very naturah The presence of forms like 
Asam and Acdm in early Assamese lends support to the above view. 
In a still later period the term Asdin was fuilher Sanskriiised by 
changing it to Asam^ 

Thus the word Asam was first applied to the Shan invaders and 
subsequently to the country they conquered^ and finally the whole 
of the Brahmaputra Valley came to be kno^^ by this designatiorL 
In earliest times the territory now called Asam was known as 
Kamarupa. It should be noted in this connection that while the 
name of the country still remams the name of the tribe to 

which originally the term was applied undergoes modification and 
becomes Ahdm, Aham^ AJioitu In modem Assamese Shan invaders 
of the 13th century who subsequently settled in the country are 
invariably kno\™ as Adorns, 

3. Evolution of Assamese 

Ancient Kamarupa^ sometimes knovm as Pragi^otisapura 
in the epics and Purai;u!S+ comprised the whole of north 
Bengal Including Cooch-Behar, and the Rangpur and Jalpaigurl 
districts of Bengal. When Hiuen-Tsang visited the kingdom of 
Kftmariipa (Ka-mo-lu-po), its western houndary was the river 
Karatoya in north Bengal. According to Kdlifcc-piiirflTia (circa 
10th century) and Yopint-tuntrc (circa IGth century) the western 
and the eastern boundary of Kamarupa were marked by the river 
Kara toys (in north Bengal) and DikkaravasinI (in eastern Assam) 
respectively. Thus from the time of Hiuen-Tsang in the 7th cen¬ 
tury down to the Koch kings of the 17th and 13th centuries the 
river Karatoyi formed the western limit of Kamarupa. It was 
under the patronage of the kings of Kamarupa, and Cooch-Behar, 
in the fourteenth and slKteenth centuries that the earliest Assamese 
literature originated and developed. Even now the spoken language 
of north Bengal and western Assam is subsequently the same and 
seems to form one dialect group. ll temioriaj readjustments were 
to be made on the basis of linguistic homogeneity north Bengal 
should ha^^ been included with Assam. Dr^ Grierson in his Lin¬ 
guistic Survey of Jmlia also notices this affinity of Assamese wilh 
the north Bengal dialect. He says, Migadhl w-as the principal 
dialect which corresponded to the old Eastern Prakrit. East of 
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Magadha lay Uie Pracya Apabbramsaj^ the hcadqiiartej:^ of \yhich 
was at Gauda in the dMriet of Malda. Gauda Apabbrauiia also 
spread to the east keeping north, of the Ganges and is there repre¬ 
sented at the present day by Northern Bengali and in the valley 
of Assam by Assamese. North Bengal and Assam did not get their 
language from Bengal proper but directly from the west. MSgadhi 
Apabhiamsa may be considered spreading out eastwards and 
southwards in three directions. To the north-east it developed into 
Northern Bengali and Assamese^ to the south into Oriya and be¬ 
tween the two into Bengali* Each of these three is equally directly 
connected with the common immediate parent^ i.e, Praeya Apabh- 
ram^^' (L.S.i., VoL I, part 1, PP- 125-126). Dr* S. K. Chatterji 
also classifies Eastern Apabhraiim into fi) Kadha (westem Bengal), 
(ii) Varendra (north central Bengal)^ (iii) Vanga (eastern Bengal), 
(iv> Kamarupa (north Bengal and Assam) (O.D.B.L., VoL 
hp. 140)* 

4. Dijfference iritk 

In spite of these authoritative jud^ents there was and is still 
in some unifoimed quarters an erroneous view that Assamese is a 
patois of Bengali. Enumeration of a few outstanding and funda¬ 
mental points of dilTereace will perhaps help to remove such 
roneous views. 

(1) Assamese words for fire and icater are from the earliest 
time riii and pdni as opposed to Bengali dgun and zaL 

(IX) Assamese and Bengali have contrasting systems of ac^ 
ceutuation. Assamese follows the system of penultimate stress and 
Bengali has an initial stress. For instance in Assame^ C'jtdl 
(courtyard), the stress falls on the penultimate syllable, while in 
Bengali cdtal, the stress falls on the first 

(ni) The genitive case affix in Bengali is while in As¬ 
samese it is *ciT^ e.g., Bengali ildmer (of Assamese Jiijiiar 

(of Bima). 

(IV) The locative aJEx in Assamese is -t- from the earliest 
times while Bengali has -e-, -te-; e.g. As g/iarata (in the house), 
Bg* gTinre (in the bouse). 

(V) The past condiitional in Assamese is expressed by the 
post-position -he^e?ij after fully conjugated verbal roots in the past. 
Bengali expresses the past conditional with the present participle 
base in -it- with personal eonjugationd affixcii, e*g. As. Icarilolicten 
(1 would have done), Bg. karttdTn. 

(VI) The Infinitive sense in Assamese is formed by -ib-^ mth 
its extended form -iba!al and in Bengali by forms in -it-; c.g. As, 
karibalai. Eg. Jtarife* 
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{VII) Assamese has a complete set of negative conjugations 
with the negative particle -Tua- placed before the verb root. BengaE 
has no negative conjugation; e.g. As. italcFiay {does not eat), Bg. 
Icbat/na (does not eat) . 

(VIII) The plural sufOxes in Assamese are entirely different 
irom those of Bengali. The commonly used Assamese plural suf¬ 
fixes are 'b&r, -btlclc, -lint. These are entirely absent in Bengali. 

(IX) Assamese pronominal derivatives of time and place, 
viz. etiya, tettpd, ketiya-, ka’t, ta’t, etc. seem to have no parallel for¬ 
mations in Bengali. 

(X) The type of vowel-hamony where an anterior -d- is 
shortened under the influence of following in a succeeding 
syllable is absent in Bengali; e.g. As. Jostdri (knife); cuIeq (circle, 
wheel); Bg. kafdri, oofcd, 

(XI) Assamese devised from earliest times a symbol ( n) for 
lo-glide. Bengali has none to denote this glide. 

'Ric above are only a few of the important differences. There 
are many other phonological and morphological differences, too 
numerous (o note here, 

5. Assamese specmieTis oj the /omiotiue period 

Dr. Haraprasad Sastri discovered in Nepal a booh of stings 
and aphorisms written by Tantric Buddhists of Bahajayaiia doctrine 
between the Sth and 12 ih centuries. It has been published under 
ihe title Bauddfia Gcti O Doha and Bengali scholars consider it to 
be the specimen of Bengali of one thousand years ago. But on an 
examination of the grammatical forms of the D5has. it bproni es 
apparent that its language represents the latest phase of the M^ad- 
han Aphabraihsa; as such it preserves to a considerahle extent the 
earliest forms of the eastern NJA,. languages. Certain phonological 
and morphological peculiarities registered in the Bauddha D5hSs 
have come down in unbroken continuity to modem Assamese. 
The shortening of an anterior -d- under the inffuence of the succeed- 
ing-fl- In the next ^Uable, which is one of the special characteristics 
of Assamese, is also found in the language of the Dshis. Similarly, 
the dative case-ending in -loi, locative ending -ta, genitive ending 
in -m; present participle in -afit; oonjunctive in -i and -tie are some 
of tlm Assamese peculiarities inherited from the language of the 

Another important work which has been claimed as a purelv 
Bengali work, but which nevertheless preserv'es the earliest Assa 
mese fomiations is Kma Kirtam of Ba^lu Cawlidasa Like the 
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D5h^ Kr^wi Kir tana represeuts the pre-BengaJi and prc-Assamesc 
dialect groups which may be disignated as Eastern M a Enribir. Apa- 
bhradisa. They represented mixtures of many tongues and many 
forms and hence we find parallel forms characteristic of diiferent 
NJ*A. languages of Eastern India. In Kr^rtn Kirtaus, for instance, 
the first personal affixes of the present indicative are -i, and -o; 
the former is found in Bengali at present and the latter in Assa¬ 
mese, Similarly, the negative particle iia- assimilated to the initial 
vowel of the conjugated root, which is characteristic of Assameijc, 
b also found in Kx^in Kirtaiia, Modem Bengali places the nega¬ 
tive particle after the conjugated root. With the development of 
linguisUc self-consciousnesi the parallel forms were isolated and 
each dialect group became clearly demarcated and different parallel 
forms became leading characterbtics of the dialect groups. 

6- Distinctive periodjj of Assamese language 

The hbtory of the Assamese language as preserved in hte- 
rature may be divided conveniently into three periods 

(I) Early Assamese; from the fourteenth to the end of the 
sixteenth century. It covers the pre-Vabtjavite period, i.e. the 
period before the advent of Sadliaradeva and the Va^jjavite 
period initialed by hb literary activities. The earliest Assamese 
writers, viz. Hema Saraswati and Haiivara Vipra who composed 
PraAldda Caritra and Bshruvahan-Part'd respectively wrote under 
the patronage of King Durlabhanaiayana of Kamatapura who 
ruled towards the end of the 13th or the earlier part of the 14th 
century. The next tivo important poets of the same period are 
Rudra Kandali and Kavinitna Saraswati who composed Drono- 
Parra and Jayadratha-vodlia. But the towering poet of this period 
b Midhava KandaU who b lespectfuUy referred to by Sahkara- 
deva (b. 1449) as his flawless predecessor. Madha^-a Kandali 
flourished towards the end of the fourteenth century and trans¬ 
lated the entire Ramdya^ under the patronage of Mahamanikya, \/ 
the then Kachari king of central Assam. 

In all these writers the Assamese idioms and expressions seem 
to have been fully individualised. The personal affixation to n piina 
of relationship is fuDy cstablbhed and so is the anterior short¬ 
ened under the influence of the succeeding The addition of 
personal ending after participal lenses in -ib- and -it- was not fully 
establbhed. A good deal of fluctuation is noticeable—the parti¬ 
cipial suffixes sometimes standing alone without any personal end- 
iogs and sometimes taking them on. There is in these writers 
a curious use of the conjunctive participle, e.g. hani-ere (does 
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pierce) kan-«ra (do you do). The past participle in -ib' is also 
icuod in all these writers, niartbarci pntja (the slain people), 
dtbdra ustra (weapons given). 

The literat'Ure gained a great momentum at the hands ol 
Sahkaradeva who brought a Var^ijavite revival by preaching as 
well as by hb writings. The archaism noticeable in the pre- 
Vais^iavite writers is entirely aiMsent ia his writings and the curi- 
ouH use of pleonastic conjunctives wholly disappear, Sahkaradeva 
also for the first time introduced Brajabuh idioms and affi-Kes in 
his dramas and songs, later on practised by his followers also. 
This same period also witnesses the use of prose as the vehicle of 
religious propaganda. Bhatjadeva translated the entire 
gild and Bhdpauatn Pututio into Assamese prose towards the dose 
of the sixteenth century. His prose was an artificial one, yet it 
preserves certain grammatical peculiarities. The first personal end¬ 
ing -ni in the future tense appears for the first time in writing side 
by side with the conventiond -bo. The extended forms of personal 
endings of partieipal tenses like -o-ho, -[o-ho, -a-Jia, -ta-ha, -Ei-fii, 
-bi-hi, are not used at aU. These ai^e mainly used for the exigencies 
of metre. 

(II) The Middle Assamese period covers a period from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century to the beginning of the 19th 
century, e.g. up to the comiuest of Assam by the British. The 
special feature of this period from, the point of view of language 
is the historical writings inittated under the inspiration of the 
Ahoin court. These historical writings in prose, better known as 
Bumiifis, broke au^ay from the style of religioius writings. The 
language of these chronicles is essentially modem with alteration 
in grammar and orthography. The plural suffixes of nouns -bor, 
and -hat, appear for the first time In these compositions. The pleo¬ 
nastic use of the conjunctive participles, e.g. -poi (dfmrile-pHi, 
rimkile-pai, etc.) and -hi (polehi, barithi, etc.) is well established. 
The transfer of plural suffixes from nouns to verbs, e.g. -hok, -hofc, 
-har, etc. is first noticed here, 

(III) The Modem Assamese period begins with the publica¬ 
tion of the Bible in Assamese by the American Baptist Mission¬ 
aries in the first quarter of the I9tb century. In 1846 they started 
a montbly periodical called AniTiodayn, In 1S46 the first Assa¬ 
mese grammai- written by N. Brown, a missionaiy, was published ; 
and in 186T Rev. M. Bronson brought out for the first time an 
Assamese-English dictionary. Under the influence of the mission¬ 
aries, a set of native writers grew up and books and periodicals 
in the language of eastern Assam were multiplied, Thus the tra- 
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ditioD of the Ahom court supported by the mtssionaries, esiablish- 
/ ed the laiiguage of eastern Assam as the literary speech of the eii* 
lire prov^ince* 

Owing to the levelling influence of the Ahom courtp the langu^ 
age of eastern Assam shews veiy little dialectical varialiotis. But 
there is a good deal of local variations in the spoken language of 
western Assam spoken in different parts of the Kamrup and Goal- 
para districts of which five local variations are to be found in the 
Knmrup district alone. The reason for thk not far to seek. A 
steady central InSuence that gives homogeneity to manners as to 
speech was never built up by any ruling power in western Assam^ 

T. Assa^nese l^ocabtiFarp 

Assamese vocabulary may conveniently be classified under 
six divisions : 

(1) Words of original Sanskrit or Indo-Aryan origin coming 
through a process of linguistic evolution through the Prakrit ntid 
Apabhraihsa stages. These are generally known as tadbh^va 
words. 

(2) Words common to many N. I. A. kmguages but not trace¬ 
able to IndoAiy'an source. These are termed as deii/a words. 

(3) Words borrowed at one lime or another from other N. I. A, 
languages. 

(4) Words of non-Aryan origin. 

(5) A certain number of English arid other European words. 

(6) Sanskrit words either in original or in modified forms to 
$Mit the genius or the phonological peculiarities of Assamese. These 
two classes of words are designated as tats^ma and ardhafatsama 
words by N^I. A. grammarians. Let us discuss these sources a 
bit elaborately. 

(1) Of the sbc groups of words, those that come under the 
first heading constitute the preponderating elements Most of the 
words used in everyday life belong to this class. This is mostly 
due to the fact that the foundation of Assamese literature was laid 
J by Val^^avite reformers whose chief aUn was to appeal to the 
masses and who composed their books as much as possible in the 
language of the people. In the modem period also the American 
Baptist Mission began to publish Assamese books in the beginning 
of the 19th century in a homely diction using todbhaun words in 
abundance. The tatsama or the original Sanskrit words ore 
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sparingly used in tbe spoken dialect; it is genially used in a 
limited scale in poetry and other forms oi creative literature. 
Side by side with the above two types of words having their source 
in Sanskrit there is a fair amount of ardliatatsamfl words. These 
seem to be later forakations and often betray a good deal of 
semantic variations* A few words having different forms with 
diRerent meanings are noted below* 


Talsama 

Tadbhava 

Ardhatatsama (Semi-tatsaina) 


xah (kernel) 

xah (agricultural crops) 
xaic (paddy) 

troti 

thora (pestle of 



husking) 

fhQl (beak of a bird) 

paimla 

(boll) 

gir (rhino) 

sanca 

Tdo (impte^itni) 

xac (seed for germination). 


Thus the semi-tatsamas are modified loan words from Sanskrit 
and are formed either according to the genius of the spoken 
language or under the influence of dialectal cross-currentSH 

(2) There is a fair representation in Assamese of what has 
been registered as desyu elements in N. 1. A. lexicons. Such words 
as teteli (tamarmd)^ kadnli ^plantain), tomola (arecanut), 

(egg) are not Indo-Aryan words but neverlhdesa derived from 
Sanskrit. These words were taken into the Sanskrit fold before 
the N.IA. languages came into existence. 

(3) The chief source for these has been Hindusthani From 
that source has been received also a large number of Persian and 
Arabic words. Most of the words relating to law, order and 
revenue and names of certain articles of luxury arc of Persian 
and Arabic origin. Words of Sanskrit origin which preserve the 
sibilant sound in place of the Sanskrit sibilants which uniformly 
have an X sound in Assamese, are loan words from Hinduslhanl 
or other western dialects* To denote such sibilant sounds c is 
used in Assamese spelling. Homely A.*;same5e words often with 
slight alteration of meaning shew parallel equivalents in Oriya, 
Bihar 1 , Hindxtstban! and other western languages. These might 
have descended from common sources and in some cases might 
also have been due to migration and inter-provincial contacts. 
Certain Assamese words have parallel formations in westernmost 
languages like M^thi, which the Northern Indian languages do 
not seem to posses.^. A few are noted below by way of Olustra- 
tion; 
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As, 

beji (needle) 
barangccni (subscriptioil) 
tangoran (edition) 
jaktird (bhat) (surplus boiled 
rice kept for the nejct meal) 
Arhabhaiii (a scraper) 


Marallii 

bej (eye of a needle) 
barganj (subscription) 
tangar^i} (improvement) 
jafeera (surplus article) 


fcfcamni (a scraper)« 


About tliis class of words it would be more plausible to assume 
race contact rather than derivation from a commoa source. 

(4) The principal non-Aryan sources contributing loan words 
to Assamese may be classified under the following heads, (i) Aus- 
tro-Asiatic, (ii) Tibeto-Biinnan, (til) Thai. 

I. Austw-A$hi\c fn/fuencc 

The Austro—Asiatic infiuence may be traced to three language 
groups: (a) (b) Kolarian, (c) MMayan. While the Khasi 

elements may be regarded as loans due to the contact of the 
Assamese mth the Khos is, the MaJayan mid ihe Kolarian elements 
may be said to be due to the facts of a sub-stratum resulting from 
the unconscioua blending of two sj'^steiiis existing amongst the 
people. The Austro-Asialic people are supposed by some to have 
been the earliest inhabitants of northern India and driven to their 
present mountain homes by the Tibeto-Burman on the east and by 
the Draviclian on the west. The Kh^ language in Assam is the 
sole representative of the Austro-Asiatic family in north*eastem 
India. The other representative of the Austro-Asiatic stock are 
the Munda (Kolarian) languages that occupy the eastern half of 
Central India. Most of these people who once spoke these Austric 
dialects have now* merged into the Hindu and Muhammedan masses 
of northern India and have become transformed into the present- 
day Aryan speaking castes and groups of the country. The absorp^ 
lion of the Austric sf^aker into the Aryan fold explains the pre¬ 
sence in the Indo-HAjyan speeches of a considerable number of 
Austric words. It should be borne in mind that the similarities 
of Assamese elements wdth the Austro-Asiatic speeches noted in 
Assamese, its Formation and Development (pp, 33-4T) are based on 
merely sound and meaning, which is not a sure guide in etymology. 
The influence of the Khasi language seems to be confined mostly 
to the vocabLtlary. A few selected words having similarity with 
Kh^<ii are noted below, 

U Sf 
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(a) Wum c^rrespandeificc^ 


As. 

tdbAu (supplication) 
kijigkhdp (a kind of silk) 
khdmoc (grasp) 

kama (wander about aimlessly) 
janjfll (trouble) 

Tuetlton (a wild bull) 

coKrora (shell, scab) 

saiijat (trust, confidence) 

LJitir (a raft) 

bhuta (a male wiM boar) 


Kh^L 
kabo (to request) 
kem-khap (a kind of eloth) 
kkam (to dose list) 
ktm (wander, roam) 
jinjar (trouble) 

mytheid, mythun (big and mas- 
cular as calf) 

soh-Mroh (having pock 
marks) 

synjet (a pledge) 
hUT (a raft) 

bhur (one of the herd of wild 
boars). 


A few woFfls retained In Khasi seems to have been absorbed 
into Sanskrit also, e.g. SkL chotango = a lemon^ As, soltng^ KhSsI 
soh-Iong; Skt. stmba::= podp Khasi symbol a seed; etc. 

(b) KSlirlan correspondeiiees 

The present habitation of Kol^an people in Central Provinces 
precludes any possibility of its influence upon Assamese. But 
according to the references in Vayw Pura^a and Mafic bfidrata the 
Kols originally inhabited eastern India. If it is a fact then the 
Kolarian influence becomes easily conceivable. Beth the KoL^lan 
dictionaries (the SantSl! and Mund&ri) contain scores of words 
that boar striking similarities to Assamese formations qf unknown 
origin. A few Assamese words bearing similarities to Santyi and 
Muud^ words are noted below. 


(1) correspondencct 


As. 

a/om-fofcdri (frugal, economical) 
Vu?^ (float) 

VbiiS (to ^tribute) 

(bachelor) 

cm (yes) 
ju|i (snare) 

lafixm (a spinning top) 
miipd (sUk cocoon) 
utmrlya (to turn upside do^vn) 
lUonpouu [to goad) 

clhard (a skin louse) 
hkhiyd (like, similar) 


M^. 

flfom (brink)+ink (to be full) 
alu (to float) 

Vbtl (to spread) 

4^nguwd (solitary) 
cZA (estpressir^ assent) 

Vjufi (to seduce) 
y/ldfum (to fold up) 
mungS. (coral) 

Vobor (lie do^Ti on the beUy) 
ufSnpoo (be carried away by 
wind) 

siku (louse) 
lefcd, hkhd (hke) 
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(Z) SmtdU correspo^ndenci^ 


dkor^oia (obstinaLe) 
afAfcuriya (childl&ss, barren) 
bhut-fcum (dwarfisli) 
capJud (having health and vigour) 
doboZ^ (a piece of land). 

^ip (a boundary maik^ a 
hillock) 

(bi§) 

i^k (to expel) 
gohdri (petition for help) 
pfi/linr (a hill). 


akor (dlfficuU) 
atkum (childless) 
bhutka (staunted) 

CflpheJ (smooth) 
dobink 

dhipi^ dbiph (a mark of boun¬ 
daries) 

db^uTna (big, fat) 
danka (to outcast) 
guhar (shout for help) 

Austr. pou-fSant hfli-fl (a hill). 


(c) Malayan elcmeit£$ 


In addition to the observations made under the two previous 
sections (Kh^ and Kolamn), it may be stated ttiat Austric ele¬ 
ments seem to cxmstitute an essential substratum of Assamese vo¬ 
cabulary^ The vocables that are regarded as indigenous at pre- 
sentj seem to have been mostly taken over from the Austric speaks 
ers. The slang words denoting sex life and sex organs, the teims 
of relationship according to varied grades of life, the tiames of 
various descriptions of animals, seem to go back to Austric sources. 
The inilijence or the connection of the Austro^Asinlic languages 
over Sanskrit and N* L A. languages has been discussed in detail 
by Przyluski, Leri, Bloch, S. K. Chalterji and other eminent 
scholars. The following Assamese words haviag similarity with 
words of Austric speeches of die Malay Peninsula dserve notice. 
The list should not be considered as an exhaustive one. 

As. Austric words of Malay 

Peninsula 


dfd (grandfather) ata, a tar (grandfather) 

ofcflVj flkani (lerm addressed to awa fcanif (young child) 


young) 

dmni (mothers^ equal) 
fii (mother) 
befi (girl) 

Wi (elder sister) 
bUdk (many) 

(mouth) 

celduri (eye-brow) 
da'Z (temple) 

DOtq (heel) 

/icpdj (wild cat) 


ojjiai (mother, aunt) 

fit (parent) 

beihut (girb woman) 

bhaij ibhni (elder sister) 

bfl-luj ba-lut (many) 

beto (face) 

ck^tau (to see) 

dol (house) 

got (lower part of leg) 

hampet (flying fox) 
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As. 

jtt (crest of a cock) 
fcerketurco (squirrel) 
k&m, kayem (a kind of bird) 

Iatd-»idkari (a leopard) 

Ido-pdnt (Lqour) 
meed (curved, bent) 
matddm (a burial moutid) 
sold (toothless} 

tclekd (having prominent eyes) 
taken (a bamboo stick) 
fliju (a kind of plant having 
thorns) 

These and many other words bearing striking similarity with 
Austric words are to be found In slightly modihed forms it> other 
NJA. languages also. Some of these have Sanskrit caunterx>arls 
also. For instance dnmi (mother's equal) may be a variation of 
the Sanskrit word ambfi (mother). 


Austric words of Malay 
Peninsula 
JU0, zoa (cock's crest) 
ker, kekah^ tJlha (squirrel) 
ka-ayavi (fowl) 
lataik (wild cat) 
fau (clean water) 
menchos. (bent) 
inulap, ntaidop (a hillock) 
solo (bald) 
tehk (see) 
tokn (hand) 

siojoi (a kind oi plant). 


(II > ribeto-Bumati (Bodo) efement 
'Hie Bodos built up a strong kingdom and with varying for-* 
tunes and under vahous tribal names (the Chutiyas, the Kacharis, 
the Koches) held sway over different parts of north-eastern India 
during different historical periods. The Bodos live in daily contact 
with the Ar^'anized people. It is natural to expect that they should 
make some ixmtributiDn to the vocables of the people with whom 
they have been living in close contact. There are many Assamese 
words which bear striking resemblance to Bodo words, but it b 
di£Bcult to ascertain whether those words are borrowed from the 
Bodos or the latter borrowed them from the Aryan speeches. 
Nevertheless the correspondences deserve notice. A few selected 
words are noted below. 


As. 

o-gee (to hinder, obstruct) 
gora (to season by keeping under 
water) 

hdphalu (a mound) 

cerenga (streaks of light) 

jOR (pointed) 

ho)d (simpletou) 

hejigdr (fencing to obstruct) 

koo-phdo (lungs) 

laphd (a vegetable plant) 

Jilikhd (myiobalani) 


Bodo, 

peso (hinder) 
goro (hatch) 

Fio-phlou (ant-hill) 
ardn (light) 
jon (a spear) 
hojdi 

heiira (to obstruct) 
ham (breath), fai (to come) 
Iflipliang (a jdant) 
slikathi 
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(III) Thai (Ahom) 

The Ahoms ruled osier Assam for tie&rly six hundred years. 
But in spite of that the Ahom languBige leaves very little impres¬ 
sion upon Assamese. The Ahoms gave up their language and 
adopted Assamese as the language of everyday life as well as of 
State business. As a result only a few Ahom words are found to 
be in use in Assamesssp 


As. 

hiiranji (hislory) 

JcAilailji (tradition) 
fttu-g/ifltr (a palace) 
fcdreit (a palace) 
cen (hair) 

mdthdng (a pbte having a stand) 
Wn (a cup Iiaving a stand) 
iengd (uneasy situation) 


Ahom. 

burenji (chrotiicle) 
fcliiianfi (tradition) 
ran (a palace) 
kdtah (palace) 
coii (hair) 

f^mihaiig (a kind of dish) 
ban (a kind of cup) 
jen (feel uneasy). 


In the previous sections, lexical correspondences between 
Assamese and non-Aryan languages have been noted. In the 
following section other non-Aryan influences that have shaped or 
coloured AnSsamese are briefly dhscussetL 


B, tTHcea in pluce*nam€S 


(a) Au^tric pZace-nante^ 


The names ol places having ham as the first syllable and ta, ti, 
^etc. ^ the last syllable are suspected to be of Austric origin. 
Kfimdfchi/n, Kamarupa, Komatd, Camata, Bflfcato, Dipotu may be 
cited by way of illustration. In the Austric speeches, formaUons 
like fcom, fcamj are seen invariably to be used in connection with 
J ideas denoting necromancy. The places mentioned above are 
famous for Tantric pracUces. Again Austric equivalents for earth, 
land, place are to, le, teh, tife, tyek^ etc. Names of places having 
formations, therefore naturally lead one to suspect their 
Austric origin. 


Austric equivalents for water are ho, hOR$f, ong, taya, tin, tit, 
dtt, diu, [co. The word indicating water is placed before or aRer 
other words, Lohita, popularly called Luit, the alternative name 
of the river Brahmaputra is obviously a Sanskritized formation of 
such forms as Leo-tu. Other river names in Assam are Tihu, 
Tipom, Tiyak, DOiong, Dibong, Oichong, etc. Their very forma¬ 
tions clearly betray their Austric oiigm. 

(b) Sodo place^ines 

(Bodu Hdjo^ a hill), H&kamd^ a village in Goalpara (Bdi 
to conceal), Blhimpur+ a village in Kainrup (Bd. hi/inniT 
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a daushter-b-Iaw), Dispur^ a vilUgg near Gauhali (Bd, dfs«i, to 
remove to another place) are some of the place-names wbicJi are 
suspected to be of Bodo orjgm. 

The Bodos rechristened the river names of other origins by 
placing their ovm equivalents for water before it; e.g. Di-hong, 
where Bodo di was placed before an Austric hoitg {water), Simi- 
laily Dthonp, DigctrUj Dibru, Dikt^ing, Disang are some of the river- 
names of Bodo origin. 

(c) AJiom pEace-?ianies 

The place-names of origin are also connected with the 
term for water. The Ahom equivalent for water is uam, an^ n 
Occurs as the hrst syllable of many place and riv’er-namcs, e.g, 
Komti (name of a river, and a place near it), ffdmrfip (the name 
of a river and a place), NdTudaVKl (the name of a river), 

9. AsMmese aottuda and tetters 

Assamese does not possess as many sounds as there are letters 
in use. The letters of the Sanskrit alphabet are used in writing 
Assamese but their articulations are often dUferent. The palatals 

c, ch, etc. are pronounced as dentals and so also the cerebrals t, 

d, etc. The Sanskrit sibilants have lost then- sihiknt values in 
Assamese. In initial positions the Skt sibilants are articulated as 
Greek x and in non-initial positions they are treated as fi. A sibi¬ 
lant sound in Assamese is denoted by the palatal c. 

So far as the vowels are concerned there is no distinction of 
length in sounds of i, I, u, u. Their distinction is kept only m 
writing. Sounds like j, | are never present in Assamese. 

10, Stress in Assamese 

There are two different systems of stress sharply difieicntiated 
from one another in two different dialectal areas. The stress in 
the Kamr up! dialects in western Assam is dominantly initial^ 
whereas the stress in the standard colloquial to fall in a 

line w'ith the prevailing pan-Indian system in being placed on 
the penultimate syllable. The dominant initial stress of the Kam- 
rupl dialects causes such violent changes in the following syllable 
as to make words almost imrecognuahle. Each particular word 
carries its own initial stress and when the final syllable b an open 
one the medial vowels are slurred over, so that medial syllables 
are always the weakest in a Kamrupl dialect. 

11. Probable eotent of noit-Ar^an in)Iuencee 

StructuraUy and by origin Assamese is an Indo-Aryan langu¬ 
age coming through a process of gradual evolution from OJ A. 
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stage. Therefore, phonologically, morphologically, and glossarially 
Aasam^ can be traced back through M.I.A. to the O.I.A, period, 
But being surrounded on all sides by non-Aiyan ^leeches, Assa* 
mese has been coloured, though not deeply, but nevertheless not 
insignificantly, by them. The non-Aryan contribution to Assamese 
vocabulary has been discussed. But a few more probable infiu- 
ences on phonological and morphological aspects have been noted 
1)elow- 

(a) P?ion£#Iogi<7el 

(i) The-cerebrals and dentals though dilTercntiated in spelling 
have both acquired values as alveolars. The loss of distinction 
and the establishment of alveolar pronunciation has been attribu¬ 
ted by Dr. Grierson to Tibeto-Burman influence. 

(ii) The same influence has been postulated in fronting O.I.A, 
ptUatals to dental in Assamese by Dr. S. K. Chatterji. 

(ui> Words having no nasal elements in OJA., stage develop 
natation in NJA. languages. This is called spontaneous nasaU- 
zation. In Assamese there are many cases of such spontaneous 
nasahration. Dr. Grierson explains this phenomenon as of non- 
Aryan origin. 

fiv) A certain amount of non-Aryan influence is suspected 
in matters of aspiration of O.I.A. initial and medial stops So far 
as Assamese and the eastern dialects of Bengali are concerned the 
i^uence of Bodo in aspirating initial stofB is unmistakable. ‘Tn 
the languages of the Bodo group, the great stress that is laid on 
a consonant when it is at the commencement of a syllable often 
gives unvoiced stops an aspimted sound” (L.S.J., Vol. Ill, p, 11). 

(b) Morphological 

(») Heduplication of a word to produce a jingle is considered 
to be an extra-Aryan phenomenon. The whole root or its first 
^ments can be doubled and in this way the meaning is intensified. 

notable characteristic of Kolarian, Dravidian and 

« the Kl^i language. In Assamese also this phenomenon could 
be noticed. 

(ii) The origin of enclitic definitives is also extra-Aryan. The 
one Itics are post-positional aflixes and are added to nouns or 
numeral to define the nature of the object or the article referred 

^ ^^«to-Burman languages generic prefixed are commonly 
used with numerals which follow the nouns. They are many and 
^ous according as they qualify - flat" or "clobular” things, 
tnings standing as trees, persons, animals, parts of body. etc. In 
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the Austric languages the co-e6Edent follows the ntutieral aud in 
the Tibeto-Buttnan the go-efficient is prefixed to the numeral. In 
Assamese the infinitive is annexed and not prefixed. 

(iii) Extra-Aryan influence seems to be responsible for the 
use of personal affixes to nouns of relationship. In this respect 
Assamese seems to stand out alone amongst all N. I. A languages. 
Words of relatioriship take on different personal affixes according 
to the relationship indicated with the firstp the second or the iHrd 
person. In ease of the ^ond person, separate affixes are used 
to denote honorified or non-honorifled relations* This peculiarity 
of affixing personal affixes is also the characteristic of the Tibeto* 
Burman and the Austric speeches* In case of the former the per¬ 
sonal infinitive is prefixedi but in case of the latter it is suffixed* 
In Assamese person^ affixes are suffixed* Austric influence in 
this respect seems more probable, 

(iv) The use of different words to express distinct aspects of 
relationship according to the age of the person with whom relation¬ 
ship is conveyed is another characteristic of Assamese which de*^ 
serves special notice. In Assamese of the two \vords used to de¬ 
note a senior or a junior, one is Invariably an Aryan word and the 
other is of non-Aryan origin. I3ius fcoJcdi (elder brother> is pro¬ 
bably a non-Aryan word while hhdt (younger brother) is an Aryan 
word. This characteiistig is also probably derived from the Aus¬ 
tric. 

(v) Non-Aryan origin is suspected of the plural ;^ffixes btldh, 
gM, ngU, Id, etc- Similar forms denoting plutnl are to be found 
in Austric speeches, 

(vi) Amongst the eastern languages, Assamese stands isolated 
in prefixing the negative particle as an integral part of the conju- 
gated verb-rwt. Amongst the Tibeto-Burman languages of AssajUt 
there is a twofold use of the negative. In some cases the negative 
precedes the verb while in others the negative foUo^vs the root. 
In the Bodo language which has influenced Assamese to a certain 
extent, though the negative generally follows the root it qualifies, 
the imperative negative precedes the root. Thb phenomenon of 
the negative imperative naturally leads one to suspect its influence 
upon Assamese also. 

(vU) The Bodo affixes mfl, sa which indicate something big 
and small respectively^ with their extended forms exist as deri- 
vatii^es in many Assamese words* ~ma has its extensions in -tri, 
-nia and -so in -cn, -ctyfl. 


ASSAMESE LITERATURE BEFORE SAtfiKARADEVA 


BY 

M. Neoo 

iNTHODUCnON 

Ati account of As^omese literature of the peHod anterior to 
Sa^aradeva is of singular interest to students from the fact that 
during I&ter ages almost the entire field was covered by 
and its ramifications. Even in the matter of this period itself one 
can, not unreasonably^ suspect Vaisoava influence by way of inters 
polatlons and revisions on the Vai^ijavite line. 

It Is remarkable that in these predecessors of Sankaradeva 
the language had already developed^ with full-fledged paydni and 
tripadt versifications, into a perfect and powerful medium of lite¬ 
rary expression. This is a somewhat strange phenomenon 4is no 
work of the formative period of the Assamese language and litera* 
ture just preceding is available- 

The literature of the period imder review is best studied in 
two broad divisions: first, translations and adaptations^ and second^ 
ly, choral songs known as ojd-pdli. They fonn two distinct groups 
so far as literary forms are concerned^ In the matter of time also 
they can be demarcated from one another. In the latter division 
we group together the poets Mankara, Durgavara and Pitlmhara. 
Of these three, while Mankara's time cannot definitely be fixed, 
Durgnvara and Pltambara are contemporaries, possibly senior ones, 
of Sankaradeva. They are considered in this account of pre-San- 
karadeva literature because they are free from the far-reaching 
influences of neo-Vai$oavism that had spread in Assam from the 
latter part of the fifteenth century and their poetry is more secular 
than religious in tone. The poets in the first division belong to a 
period of history of which we have no reliable account On the 
other hand for the construction of the political history of the period 
we have greatly, almost absolutely, to rely on evidences that are 
afforded by literary works. We find in these the mention of king 
Duxlabhanmyaua otherwise much spoken of in legendary ac¬ 
counts, of his son IndranliayajrLap of Tamradhvaja who has also 
been considered to be a son of Duilabhanorayana, and of “‘Varaha- 
L. 1 
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rajli” ^ti-waha-m^ikya, the seat of whose capital still remain 
imascertained. There are no literary aocoimts of these monarchs in 
the form of chromcles as of kujgs of later times or evidence of 
copper-plate erants as of earlier Kamarupa kings (4tb-12th cen¬ 
tury A-DO- 

DurlaUuuiarayana seems to he the earliest of the kings men¬ 
tioned in the Uterature of the age and is considered to have belonged 
to the latter part of the thlrteenlh or the middle of the fourteenth 
century- Indranarayana and Tatnradhvaja in that case were men 
of the early part or latter part of the fourteenth century. The 
extent of their kingdom Kamata or Katnata-m anjala remains to 
be conjectured. The village in. which Kaviratna Sarasvati's father 
lived in Durlabhanarayana’^s time is Chotasila, possibly the same 
as the Sila village in the present Barpeta subdivision, ^ivara 
Vipra says that Durlabhanarayana became king at Kamapura. 
This is possibly a reference to the capital which was Kamapura, 
Kamataplira or Kamatapura situated near modem Cooch Behikr. 
KaUram Medhi supposes that the kingdom of Kamata-mandala 
in those days consisted of the present districts of Rangpur, Cooch 
Behar, Goalpara and KamrQp, Nothing is known of the nature of 
the rule or other activities of these Kamata IdngS- 

Sri-maha-manikya, the “Varaha-raja*' is probably a Kachari 
king of the fourteenth century and may be the same as Maha- 
mSni-pha of Kach^T chronicles, who (stablished his capital at 
Pat-bedambo (Cachar).* About the extent of the Kachan kingdom 
at this time Gait remarkst “In the thirieenth century it would 
seem that the Kachari kingdom extended along the south bank of 
the Brahmaputra, from the Dikhu to the Kallang, or beyond, and 
included also the valley of the Dhansiri and the tract which now 
forms the North Cachar subdivision. At that time, the country 
further west, though largely inhabited by Kaehnris, appears to 
have formed part of the Hindu kingdom of Kamata. Towards the 
end of this century, it is narrated that the outlying Kach^ settle¬ 
ments east of the Dikhu river withdrew before the advance of the 
Ahoms. For a hundred years this river appears to have formed 
the boundary between the two nations, and no hostilities between 
them arc recorded until X49fl, when a battle was fought on its 
banks."* Cukapha led a large body of nine thousand Shans from 
Maulung, somewhere in the ancient Shin kingdom of Pong, across 

1, KacUri Bera'nii, ed. by S. K, Bhuynn, D. H. A. S., 1936, p, 10. 

Z. A HfiiaTy oj Anstn, 1936. pp. ^-Sl, 
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the Patkai hills and in 1223 A.D,* arrived in Khomi^g and laid 
the foimdalioa of the Ahpm kiagdom in Assam. It was only by 
the end of the fourteenth century that the first stage in the growth 
of Brahinamcal Infiuence amongst the Ahoms was marked at the 
accession of Cudwgpha to the throne (1397 A-D.). It took a little 
time more for them to identify themselves culturally with the dif¬ 
ferent peoples of the country and cement all of them into one 
nation. They brought with them a historic sense and kept records 
of all their important activities from the beg innin gs but this wa^ 
done, at least during the period under review^ in their tribal lan« 
guage. Apart from this no prose work of this age b available and 
possibly prose literatui'e was then not bom at alL 

While the Ahoms xose into power in the east, another political 
power was growing rapidly and makiog itself felt in the western 
pari of the land. The Hindu kings of Kamata held doubtful sway 
over KamarCipa, it would seem, only for short periods of timej and 
quite a swarm of petty local chiefs called Bhuya;$, would often 
rnise tlieir heads and occupy vast tracts of the country. When the 
Kamata kings had finally vanished away and a number of Bhuyas 
were niLing in different parts of ttie land without any of them 
attempting at their unification, an adventurous yotmg man of the 
Koc tribe, Visu (later Vlsvasimha) by namct swept like a hmii- 
cane over these chiefs and succeeded in establishing a new and 
powerful kingdom in K^arupa in the early years of the sixteenth 
century. It was possibly under the shade of his patronage that 
Durgavoia wrote his poetry, Visvasimha^s son Naranarayana ex¬ 
tended the boundaries of the kingdom to a great extent and a learn¬ 
ed man himselfp he converted his court to a meeting place of poets 
and scholars. 

We have it on the authority of Hiuen Tsiang that king Bhas- 
karavarmau of K^arupa of the seventh century AJ). was a lever 
of learning and that his subjects emulated his craving for know^ 
ledge. The Kamarupa court was visited by seholars of various 
schools of learning from abroad and they were kindly received by 
the king and bis people alike, as in the case of IIm Chinese pilgrinu 
The copper-plate grants of the Hindu kings of the country evidence 
the culture of Vedic leammg, of Smrti, astrology, Tantcas, and 
music. The only extant literary work however of the age ending 
In the fourteenth century A.D+ is KdlUiiStt a work of about 

llGO ArD. unless we consider some of the Cen/apadas also as being 
written in this land of mysticlsnu 
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ga^aradeva, whose literary activities fast followed upon iMs 
period} was kept at a village school, |ol or rfidti'tt-ial by his grand¬ 
mother for a period of five years. This school was maintained by a 
Brahma^a ojd or teacher named Mahendra Kondali, where not 
oiily Brahmaija popUs but sons of rich and ruling families like the 
BhuySs acqxiired their learning. They studied there Sanskrit 
grammar and lexicographyj the VedaSj the Smrtis^ the Mcthabhdr^itfl^ 
the Rflindy(i(™i the Puremas and the Kavyas. Scriptural di^ 
courses were held in the courts of kings and in the assembly of 
scholars, Tvhere one scholar or one school of thought came to bid 
for superiority over another scholar or another school of thought. 

The habit of encouraging education and leaxiung became tradi¬ 
tional with the Kamarupa monarchs and the country continued to 
have its centres of learning, big or small. Kings like Durlabhnn^ra- 
yana^ Indranarayajnia, Tamradhvaja, Srl-mah^nauikya} Visvosimha 
and Karanmayana (with his brother SiDdadhvaja or Ciiartya) ex¬ 
tended their patronage to poets and learned men. This kind of pat¬ 
ronage became the main impulse behind the rendering of Sanskrit 
works into Assamese so as to bring their sweetness and secret within 
easy reach of the common people or composing songs for choric 
singing as at the time of worship of the serpent deity hlanasa^ 

A great impetus was thus given to learning in general by the 
patronage and encouragement of the roj-nl court, discussion iu 
scholastic societies, and vdlage schools maintained by local teachers. 
There was olso^ it seenis^ a thirst among the common people, half- 
educated and uneducated, to know what beautiful things lay hid¬ 
den in the especially the story elements in them- An im¬ 

pulse had almost an organic growth for the creation of a Yemacular 
literature, which, besides its noble virtues of edification, had in¬ 
spiring tales of great heroes and religious men and women to telL 
The entire Bamdyoi^ had to be rendered into Assamese verse; and 
episodes, especially of a heroic or romantic nature^ from the Mnhd- 
bhdrata, HartvaTfiia and the Purai^ h a d to be retold in the 
language of the common people. TTie worship of Manasa also in¬ 
spired poets to fabricate the story of the godling into an artificial 
Pura^ in the local tongue so as to give her an appropriate habita* 
tiofi in the Hindu pantheon- Music of a high order including com¬ 
positions in classical Indian mpos was also employed for the telling 
of the sacred tales. 

Three metried varieties are in use throughout the podod — 
pada or pcydni} dulari or dnWb and chabi, all in rhyming couplets- 
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The couplets are generally closed at the end ol either the jfirst line 
or the second. The metre is ak^aravrUa^ that is counted by the 
Hum b ert rather than Ti^trifcHj which is counted by length of sylla¬ 
bles. A p«do contains two feet of 14 syllables with a pause 
generally but not always after the eighth syllable- In a dulnri 
verse (lapJLu trtpndt) the iwo lines are each divided into three 
feet of 6, 6 and 8 ayUahles^ the first two rarely rhyming. In cAabi 
versification (ditgh^ tripod?) each line Is divided into three feet 
of 8^ 8 and 10 syllables, the first two generally rhyming. In the 
lynes of the glti-fodui^aa there are apparent irregularities in sylla-^ 
ble divisions; but these irregularities were adjusted according to 
exigencies of musical quantities, Pitambara all the various 
metrical patterns of the songs tdo^j (Skt. rathydiedra), a name 
applied to the bban^pa tiipodl versification (8, 8* 14) in later age^ 
of poetry. He classifies Idcddi cJicthIu into chaiuja, Idc^i- 

pada^choTidOj idedd* (ceddi mfld/tya-chaTidaj Idc^t 

dir^hfl-ebanda.; but the classification is not perfectly clear to us 
as this sort of nomenclature is found only in one manuaciipt of 
this poet s Uipd-pa TtJiay tt. Sahkaradeva in places mentions 
hmsoa-dirgfia chandc. The word pa^ra occurs in the text of 
Madhava Kandali’s iiomdycna and sometimes has the general 
meaning of rhymed couplets of varying length. It is specifically 
Eastern Magadhan as Dr. S. K Chatterji has pointed out and has 
only recently been practised in North*Indian languages like Mai- 
thill The word chabi is found in the text of Giti-rdmdyana; it 
possibly derives from Skt. Safpadij Hindi chappai, ebapai, a metre 
with six feet- The word dulodij dulari or dulodi can be connected 
with Hindi dut<idl# ^ eui ornament worn by women with two rows 
of beads ^ 

CAR7AFADAS 

Before we enter into a considei^ation of the Assamese poets 
preceding the emergence of Val^^va literature, we have to notice 
the Cftryds or CtLtyapodaSj which register certain phonological and 
morphological peculiarities which ^‘liave come down in an un¬ 
broken contimiity through early to modem -Assamese A post- 
fourtfsenth century manuscript called Caryacflr^a-uiTiiBcaiyiij with 
47 Cary^ (one mcomplete) out of the original total of 50, was dis* 
covered in Nepal in 1904 by Mul Haraprasad SastrL The names 
of twentythree poets who composed these mystic lyrics are among 
the eightyfour Stddbopuru^as (teachers) worshipped by the Maha* 

3- B, KaJeati, its ParmAtlan and Devdi^insnt, liHl, § IS. 
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yMa Buddblsls of Tibet and Nepal, Dr. Giuseppe Tucci points out 
that in the Tibelen works Grub to'b and hKa.'hab^ bdurt Idan the 
Siddha Mlnanatha is described m a fisherman from Kamarupe;.^ 
Tirana dia also describes Siddha Mina as a fisherman in the east 
of India in KairtarQpa.® Two short couplets from the old Kama' 
rupa dialect of Mlnanatha are grafted into the Sanskrit commen¬ 
tary on Curyd 21 (Bhusukapida'^s composition), 

Imhantl guru paraiiiarthera hd}a 
karfmkuranga saoiddhifea pa^a 
kamala viktisila kahiha 7.10 jt^maru 
fcamalamfldftM pibibi dkoke m hhamaru 

Kamarupa or ancient Aissam has been variously connected with 
latter^ay developments of Buddhism like Vajrayana and Saha- 
jay^a and with some of the Skldhapuru$as.^ It is thus likely 
that at best some of the Caryda and the Cnryd writers were in some 
way or other had something to do with Kamarupa. Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji terms the dialect of these poems a form of old Bengali 
in Its basis, greaUy infiuenced by Saurasenl Apabhraih^ and 
occasionally by Sanskrit and literary Prakrits.’^ But as Dr. Bloch 
has said, We may call it Oriental l^cause it is found in Eastern 
texts and because there are some Eastern influencesp but it is not 
so if we w^h to find in it the base of the modern Eastern langu¬ 
ages.^^ Dr. Kakati seeks to conclude that the language of Baiiddha 
Gan o DoM and Kr^Tm-fcirtana as forming a pre-Bengali and pre- 
Assamese period with certain dialect groups which may be desig¬ 
nated as Eastern Magadhan Apabhrmhia** 

Dr, P, C* Bagchi considers the Bth-lOth centuries A.D. as the 
date of composition of the ectrpas. The contents of these poems 
are oE a highly mystic nature centering round esoteric doctrines of 
Sahajayina and erotistic practices of the Sahajiyas. In form the 
Cflryd^ may be termed lyric and stand comparison with the songs 

4. J. A. S. B. (New Series)* 1330, p. 133. 

5. Dr. Ehiip€i)dramilh TiiJm of Lama 1344^ 

p 5e. Also see Grtinwedot B&essler-Ardiiv, Biind V* p. 152, cited io JfJQ 
Vet VI, p m, 

M- : ■" Buddhism in KimarupaJBQ., VoL KXVn No ^ June 
mi, pp l44-ff. • ■ 

7. The ond Devdojment 0 / the Lanciuij/e* 19^ VoL I 

§ 

8- Quoted by Dr, F. C. Bagchi: "The Sihitants in tlie Buddhist dohas" 
Indian Linpiittict, Ved, V, p. m. ' 

3. Awmese, fta Fomiatian and Demlf/pnmit § 21, 
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of ManJtara, Durgavara. Sankaradeva and other poets of the follow¬ 
ing ages. The metres employed are of the type, being 

mostly pdddfculatca or coupm, which originated in the late M.I.A. 
period. We do not however get the specifically vernacular type 
of Tpayora. of fourteen letters f syllables) that is common with the 
immediately pre-Sankaradeva poets. But here is the prototype of 
and tnpadi \'ersificatlDns. Rhyming is n regular feature, 

A 

TRANSLATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS 
MADHAVA KANDAU 

The RaTJiayania. By far the most considerable poet of the 
period under review is Madhava Kandali, In rendering into Assa¬ 
mese verse the Uttara-km^ of the Hamaya^a Sankmadeva, the 
greatest Assamese poet of all times, pays as warm and high a tri¬ 
bute to this predecessor of his as was paid by Shakespeare to “ that 
noble shepherd Christopher Marlowe. Sahkaradeva calls Kan¬ 
dali an “ unerring predecessor poet" and likens hiin to a mighty 
elephant, in whose comparison he himself is but a small rabbit.*® 
The pre-Safikaradeva poet says that he is called Kavinaja Kandali, 
that Madhava Kandali is bis other name, and that day and night, 
whether asleep or awake, he meditates upon Hama's name.** In 
other places he calls himself Madhava Kandali Vipra or Dvijaraja 
MadJiava Kandali,*^ There Is no doubt that he waa a Brahmana of 
eminence, that Kaviraja is his epithet as a great poet, possibly the 
greatest of his time, and that this tide was confeired on him, may be, 
by some assembly of scholars or, more probably, by his patron 
monarch, to whom we are presently coming. Kandali also is a 
title, common to several Assamese poets (Rudra Kandali, Anantn 
Kandali, Srfdhara Kandali, Ructnadia Kandali), and to Brahmana 


10. pub, hy Frascitllmlal Cluii]i3hurT„ Bar- 
peta. IMI, Uitarf.kinda, p, 47Z 

aprdtndj!i kancbill ildl 

jxidc ulnuriJa 

jumini Iddd AaM yma yhSre mam* 

mora blioirii tehnaya 

11. ]irat?£rdjla JicaneZali ye dmdlEcw buntrayn 

mddbatro ^d^dan iro Ttdimi 
4op4^e HcCte nuidl Mi/a vlJci/a 

ehomiU rdui4 fdmii. 

12. fbld., pp, 218, etc. 
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emissaries sent out to different foreign states by the Ahom court 
le.g., Ealna Kandali, Midhava Kandali, Sagara Kandali, Candra 
KandaUf all mentioned in old chronicles), The Xandali poets were 
all reputed as scholars and the royal emissaries also had of neces* 
sity to he well^ducated people- Ananta Kandali says that he 
secured that name of his in scholarly disputations (torJcnta 
TiSma anan(a fcondali). It is quite likely that the title Kandali 
means a logician or one expert in scriptural disputation and that 
it could not be a hereditary one. It cannot be said if this title had 
anything to do with the locality called Kandali in the Kowgong 
district, but it is certain that some of the Kandalis named above 
did belong to this place. 

Madbava Kandali says that he wrote the RfiTnayapa verses at 
the request of the Varaha king SrI-maha-manikya for edification 
of all people: 

kavirdja kandali ye dmaJlcese bulitcaya 

kariloho saruuajana-bodhe 

rdrudyana snpaydra ^ri-matd-minikyti V* 

vardha rajcra onurodhe. 

It has not so far been possible to place Sri-maharnanikya^s time 
and place beyond doubt. Madhavachandra Bardadai, who had the 
credit of bringing out the first printed edition of Kandali’s Rdmfi- 
yn^, in bis Preface surmised that gri-mahS-maijikya must be one of 
the three Kachan kings of Jayantapura (Jaintias) mth the surname 
of Vijaya-m^ka, Dhana-m5nika and Ya^-minika, T^e 

Kachart kings of Jayantapura were known as *VarShlrai5s’ 
styled themselves as ‘ JayantapureCTaras’ and ruled over a vast 
territory extending to the modem district of Nowgong, from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century A.D, Bardalai further seeks 
to connect the term ySriilia in the text with Bodo Or Boro, the 
name of the Tibeto-Burmans who settled and ruled in Assam, He 
concludes that Kandali’s RduidyaTm belongs to the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century and that the poet himself was a man of the pre¬ 
sent TJowgong district.*^ But Sir Edward Gait gives 1564-80 and 
1596-1605 as the probable periods of reign of Vijaya-mmika and 
Dhsna-maJ^a respectively,” These dates cannot be that of Sri- 
jnaba-manikya, who patronised Kandali, a poet of a date definitely 
anterior to Safikaradeva 11449-1568 A.D,) , 

13. Ajamtiifl SiWtijar Canciii (Typical Selection* from Aaiameie Litera- 
<««)* voL ra, pt. 1 , C. U, 1933 , pp. 313 ff. 

14. A of deaam, 1926, pp. 26111. 
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Pandit H^mchandr^ GoswamI writes, ** Maham^jkya was a 
king of Earahi Kscbatis and he ruled about the middle of the 14th 
century at ^imapur. In an old Ahom Buranjl the seventh gene¬ 
ration of Barahi kings, Detsing, the great-great-grandson of Maha- 
m^Ucya, was the contemporary of the Ahom king Dihihglya 
Haja'V.1^ In another place he writes, "‘The Barahi constituted a 
branch of the Hinduised Kacharis, Before the advent of the 
Ahonis, the Barahi kings were ruling over the whole of the south 
bank of the Brabinaputra with their capital at Soiiapur, some¬ 
where near Sadiy»il His probable date is 1347 Detsing 

or Dercom-pha's contemporary Dihihgiya-raja, king of Asama, 
reigned from 149& to 1439 so that Maiia-mijji-pha's time comes 
to the middle of the foutteenth century. From the najoes of places 
like Namac^i, Barhat, So^apur, Baijpur, etc. in the KachlrL chro- 
nide, art. 23, on which GoswamTs statement b based, it would 
appear that the Kachar! capital was somewhere in the Sibsagar 
subdivision about the position now occupied by the Banphera, 
Son^p Barahi and other tea-estates.'^ 

Kanaklal Barua agreeing with Goswaml takes KandaU to be 
a man of the latter part of the fourteenth century and adds that 
the BarShi kings might have at one time nded over the Kapi]I 
valley.'^ KnliMm Medhi considers Madhava Kandali to have 
flourished in the middle of the fourteenth century but Sri- 
maha-manikya a king of Tripura.'* One MahB-maijiikya reigned 
in Tripura, 139ft-14(}6. Some of his ancestors reigned in the Kapill 
valley and during the reign of the succeeding king ^rj-dharma- 
manikya two Assamese Brahmanas — Sukrewara and Vanesvara- — 
composed Tripum-mja-md^, Dr* B* Kakati takes Sri^maha-mani^ 
kya to be a Kacbarl king of Jayantapura and Kandah to be a natiw 


15. Cf. Hemchandni Ge$wtiml's article in the B^hr, Vol. XVIH. The 
here referred to has now been publieihed by the Department of FUstcri- 

cal atid Antiquarifln Studies, Assam, a$ iCaehdri Hurirriji^ The name of 
Ihc king is really MaM-miril-phl In this chrunlcle. It is quile probable that 
Oils h the actual njime of Kantfali's patron kin^, where -pied Is only on addl- 
tloiial porticle, attached to names of kings of Asanm* Jayanta and Tripuri* 
Midhavo KondUli tn one place, 2l8^ ealb the kln^ hfaha-mfinL 1$ it also 
probable that ^-mohd-matUkiw la a calUgraphkal error for ^rT-mahd-indftt- 
pbJ ? 

16. Deacriptisc Catalogue of Auamen ManuseripCs, C. U., 1990^ p. 

17, Benudhar abo points it cut in e local periodlear^ Rdli, vot ft 

fto. 2, irivana, ia5fl 

18, FErriy Hfatorv of fCamoTfipflj 1S33, pp, 926 f. 

18. Aaratneae etid Orkfla of the Aammeie 1996^ bitro. 

p^ %f± 
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of central Assam now represented by the district of Nowgong. He 
further sets the fourteenth century as the lower limit el Kandali^s 
age on linguistic considerations.®* There is a large number of 
archaic forms in Kandali's language. Two o£ the Plla kings of 
K^arupOk Indrapala and DharmapaJa, styled themselves as mraJiH 
or 6n-varahd in their copper^piate grants, claiming descent iront 
the Boar incarnation of Vi^niu and the Earth.-^ A branch of the 
Bodfl race, as has already been seen, is known as Vfirahls or Barahis. 

In Kflt?i4-gutn-corita- the name of the guru of Ragha’ Acarya 
who came to inspect the school kept by ^fikaradeva^s teacher 
Mahendra Kandoli is given as Bdidhava Kandali. This Midhava 
Kandali may very well be the great Ettmcyfliici poet. It is not 
stated if Madhnva Kandali of the hagiography was still living when 
Sahkaradeva as a hoy read at Mahendra Mandali^s &chcx>l, but he 
may be calculated to have been living about 1400 A.D. 

Thus while Sri-maha-manikya cannot be identified with any 
amount of exactitude^ the consensus of opinion of scholars is on the 
side of taking the poet Madhava Kandali as a man of the four¬ 
teenth century at the latest. It is therefore apparent that Madhava 
Kandoli's was the first of its kind in modem Indian 

languages, the Bengali and Hindi versions of Kpttivasa and Tulsidas 
being works of the sixteenth century. As K. K. Handiqui has 
pointed it out, this very early version of the In a pro¬ 

vincial language may be needful m fixing the reading and consider¬ 
ing the history of the original vrork of Valmiki. 

Unfortunately for us the Adi- and Uttara-k^d^ are missbg 
in all manuscripts of Madhava Kandali's Ram^^iia^. It canuot be 
told if these two cantos were not rendered by the poet at all. He 
jpeaks of Sri-maha-m^ikya's orders and his writing upon it the 
^ven-cantoed Rdmdya^ in vei^ from (idioMridc 
padabandite nibandliilo), at the end of the Lanka-kanda. In the 


/ttjanteuT, ft! Fvrrfifltiflm and Depelispjsi^ttf, IMl, |§ 23-24. 

?i KamuruiM-ifitandvanj pp. 122, 154. 

2L ed. by U* Q. LekharUp 1^1. p. 26, 

It ia to be notfd that La the Assainese versia[i$ ol by 

Atadhpva Kandali {I4th eent)^ Durgavara Ka>'asthfl and AiumtEi Kandali 
(16th Ananta (ITth cent) and Raghimitha Mohanta (IBLh 

cxnL) the Bila- niul the UtterB- KIndas are found wanting. This would cor^ 
Lainly draw pointed attention to the view of Odentalkis that these initial 
and BjibI cantoes m later additions to the ongiiial S-conloed Bima epic 
(Farquhar, Bellffious LiCfiiislure oj India, Oxford, 1520^ p, 46). Our suspicion 
also grows over the correctnesfi af reading of the werd JSdtahanda. 
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il is i^tated that Anajata Kandali tried to 
outdo Madhava Kondali's work^ ^dhavadeva and Sankaradeva 
wrote the Adi- and Uttare-k^^as in v«rse and gave the old work 
a new lea^ of hfe. 

A powerful story-teller as Madhava Kandali is» he seems to 
have recited his verses to the king, his patron, and courtierSp Indi¬ 
cating change-over from time to June (mddhetpc holanta cira dcho 
eUlm^yia^ let me leave this here) and directed the course of the 
narration as the latter desired. Madhava Kandah^s fidelity to the 
original slokas is remarkable and he renders them into his own 
language with wonderful force and brevity. Ihe famous sloka in 
the Lanka-kaz>d^' 

dese deie kalntro^i deie dese ca bdndhiiw^ 
ta?h tu delam no paiijrdmi i/otm bhrdtd Mhodarah 

is rendered with ease into the short but expressive coupletp 

hJmryyd putim handhu 2/ata pdi yntha tatha 
hc7ia natu dekhoho sodora pdi 

Kandali constantly tries to stick to the original, to make it briefp 
and to keep away any fabricated material from entering into the 
texture of his work; but at the words of MMia-manikya he intro¬ 
duces a little rasa as if putting a quantity of clarified butter into 
milk and stirring it: 

sdfokdt^ padabandAe nibnTidhzlf) 

IcmbTid pflrifiarf sdroddfipta 
7naftd*md^fcyora boCc kfluya-rosa kicho dil5 
dugdhaka mathife yetin ghrta.^ 

In sweetness and sublimity, VHnuki'a work is considered by 
Kandali to be equal to the Vedas (irtaAd-r^ vaZmSttye* 
knriJanfc: sak^te jdniba yena uada) but he also makes a respon¬ 
sible statement in this connection: 

O people in the assembly, you hav'o Just listened to the 
story of Rama, full of various rams and extremely sacred^ Do 
you be pleased with it and forgive me my faults of omission 


23 . P. 110 . 

2A. p. m 

LAJrJm-kflijda, p. 443. 
20r Ladkl-kind^^ p. 443. 
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and coimmssiDn. Valmlki composed this work in prose and 
verse (metre). 1 have considered it with care and what I 
have been able to comprehend I have briefly rendered into 
verse. Who can understand all shades of rasas ? Birds fly 
according as they hove wings; poets compose their works up to 
the popular taste (lofca uyauahare). They put in something 
fabricated by them along with the original^ because this (what 
the poets write) is no divine revelation (deua-rc^l) but things 
of earth (bukika fcctkd).^ 

The poet himself is ever on his guard against ktitkika kmhd and, 
reassuring his fidelity to the original, says this to scholars; 

If you open the (original) book and do not find these things 
(which 1 have written), condemn me as you would.^ 

It is remarkable that in Kandali^s work in the present form 
there is a note of propaganda^ so common w^ith the Vai^^va poeU 
of later ages, celebrating the miraculous powers of the name of 
God. This note of propaganda and consideration of Rama as an 
incarnation of Vi^aju are foreign to the original but are 

evident in a much later work called Adkyatma Rdmdi/afui, Can the 
presence of these elements in Madhava Kandali’s version of the 
JRdmdpow be taken as an influence of this work?® There is how¬ 
ever a more probable explanation afforded by Kathd-guru-caiitfl, 
which says that M^dhavadeva and Sahkaradeva completed the 
Rdmd|^a^ by adding the fct and last cantos to it and tha t Madha- 
vadeva inserted upode^ (teachings of devotion^ hhdkti} where 
there was only inbha iublia (simple benedictory verses) Thifi 
is tantamount to saying that the Rdt}idyaj}a was revised^ edited and 
brought on to a line with literary works of the Bhakti schooL^i 

In spile of KandaU's attempt at brevity and fidelity to Vaktiiki, 
he docs not leave off opporhinities to revel in the element of sen^ 
suousness, counted as enhancing kauirafa^, Slta appeals to Hama 

Z7. KkMndhya-kaivf^, p. 3S0. 

2& Loii^-kaj^a. p. 44B. 

29. V. C. Lcklmm, RAniai^^ S&h\t^ lfi48, p. 40, 

30. p. 119. ll may possibly be said that the absence cif elaborate hhakii 
upadeias or advice to take up d^rvotion to Harf alEm^ with the colophons 
should haw bean n characterfaUc feature of pre-Vai^nava litoratura: but as 
the great Vai^vs movement and literature have intervened between that 
period and ourselves, it is diacull for us now to generalise very widely on 
this point. 

3L hL Ncog* Sn^m-iankatadeva, ed. 2; 1052, p 14®, 
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not to leave her behind when gctiug on exile^ because it is now that 
her youth has blossomed fit for enjoyment,® In Kiskindhya 
body is sore afflicted with the pangs of desire+^ He remembers 
Sita who must also be so tormented by Cupid and by the feeli ng 
that youth was fast passing away.^ 

Descriptions of action (fights and movements) j of places^ 
palaces and natural scenery, of human beauty and hideousness, are 
lively^ swift, elegant and graphic. The Simdarak^^ is particu¬ 
larly rich in respect of such pictures. Madhava Kandali can, with 
a few strokes or through mere sound of the phraseologyp make 
beauty charming and hideouaness repulsive* In describing Me and 
action, towns and natural scenery he keeps a constant eye on the 
Assamese way of life and Assam^s flora and fauna* Th^ dialogues 
are often brought to the level of common people^s conversation. 
There is a rare pleasantness in his humour wMch often comes out 
with the brilliance of personal observation in the form of an ima¬ 
gery, a simile or an idiomatic turn of speech. Free use of idiomatic, 
colloquial and homely expressions is a charming and permanent 
feature of his language. Some expressions would to-day be con¬ 
sidered as verging on indecency or low taste but these had a parti- 
cular appeal at least to some of Kandali's listeners in those days* 

Even though Madhava Kandali's was no original work, we get 
in it fair glimpses of Assamese society of his time* When the poet 
constantly refer:s to the six different methods (niti) of approach to 
an enemy dsnna, dvaulha, sokhyaj or the 

duties of a minister or royal messenger,^ we cannot help thinking, 
that these had their practice in the politics of Sri-maha-majiikya's 
reign. The likening of the monkey army to a swarm of locusts 
coi^ering the firmament^* seems to be a topical reference. The 
occurrence nf the word may be a side^influence of the 

Ahoms who had already established a kingdom in the eastern part 
of the Brahmaputra valley in the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

32. AyDdhyl-kar^n^ p. llS, 

33. Kl$kinfihyB-k^ndat PP^ 241 

34 Sundari-klndi^ 

35. Ayodhya-kai^^ p. 100 J Simdm-kijTda, pp, 283, 307, 

33. !KifklEidhy£-Mndi^ pp. 24G, 247. 

37. Ayodhyt-kafida. p« 142L sattdhifefti. medL mndiknK written in Engltdi 
aa liandi^. A mdlkai Is b per&aa who belong to seven aHstocratifi noble 
IfiuUliees among thfi Ahoms, who could bo appointed a Barbaniva (chief jiutlet) 
Of Barphukan (cc^ttmaoder-lO'-cliSel and viceroy bi the westOJtn pert of the 
kingdom). 
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Vori^rama-dharma seems to have been piously obeyed: the 
four castes (cdri jati) are mentioned in places. Different castes 
and professions are also referred to: Brahma^a, K^tiiya, Vaisy a, 
Kaya^ba, Daivajna, Tell (oilman), Tali (weaver), Soii^ri (gold¬ 
smith), Kahar (beU-metal worker), ^ankhari (workers on ivory 
or shell), Ba^iya, Camar (cobbler), Kamar (blacksmith), Sutar 
(carpenter, sawyer), and Dhoba. The H^is and Cai j^ al ps are con¬ 
sidered as impure. In the Ayodhya-kai^^a Kandali provides a small 
picture of a Yogi (Nath-panthI), niiming in the train of people 
following Rama to the forest, which would not evoke much respect: 

The Yogi, had his ragged vrallet hung on his shoulder. He 
had his dowddas kdthi (platter sometimes in the form of a tri¬ 
dent) in his hand. .... He was tired, and his begging wallet 
dropped down. He cried “Siva t Siva!’ all the time. ...He 
threw away all his gods of worship (that he was carrying in 
the form of idols). 

Natas (dancing class) are slightingly named. In several places the 
poet exhibits good knowledge of astrology. Although there are 
references to Visudeva and Vi^riu, who is in a few instances con¬ 
sidered as incarnating as Hama (which, we fear, may be an inter¬ 
polated idea), Siva and Sakli cults seem to be more famihar with 
the poet and blood (goat) sacrifices provide hiTH with a constantly 
used sinule. Capdi or Rai>a-cai;di comes in for reference in many 
places. The worship of fire with strangulation of a black goat as 
sacrifice is described.^ Mantma and rak$«s and garutpett-pka^s, 
signifying worship of Gai^esa, son of Siva, are also spoken of. There 
is the mention of daulos, temples, with pkntas, pot-shaped 
structures placed at the lop. Funeral rites are described 
burning of the body with fuel of mango trees (uTna-gd^di) poked 
with a large pole (khocav^ dd^i), daSa-jthi^a (ten offerings pf food 
to the deceased consecutively on ten days following death), Jcdkc- 
bnli (offering to crows) of ra« fish (Labeo rohita) and birds, and 
fa^na-bcTt.. Many common customs and popular axe here 

seen: to touch another’s head a$ indicating assurance; to enquire 
of a person's caste (jafi-kula) on the first meeting; to throw away 
or w'ash thoroughly cooking basins and the oven when touched by 
impure persons or vsdth impure things; to look for omens when 
setting out on an expedition; and so on. Stti-fioaras (rites per¬ 
formed by women on auspicious occasions like marriage, etc.) are 
alluded to in connection with Rluna’s proposed coronation. Dif- 


3B. p, S73, 
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ferent types of children's games are enumerated in the SuTidar^* 
hdn4an^^ 

Madhava Kandali’s work on ihe whole carries the impression 
of real life, of engaging story-telling and fine poetry* It is in the 
hands of Kandali that the rather artificial language with occasional 
betrayals of the colloquial which was employed in the religious, 
biographical and even historical literature of Assam till the advent 
of British role, was set and standardized. This is a language em¬ 
bellished with 0 music of its own, with but simple figures of speech 
like alliteration, simile, metaphor. There is also an amount of 
conventionalism in the use of these figures of speech. As Dr. 

B. K. Barua has said, “It appears that the legacy of rich and beau« 
liful diction which the poet of the As^mese version of the Rdm&~ 
ymia left behind exercised a tremendous influence upon Sankara- 
deva and his immediate successors.*' There are other material 
influences of Madhava Kandali on his successors. Durgivara^^s 
Giri-rdmdya^ (as we shall presently see) and Ananta Kandali's 
version in many places only plagiarize Mldhavn KandalL The 
prose version of Raghunatha Mahanta (late eighteenth century) 
is also very largely indebted to the same poet. Thus the whole 
RATimynTui literature in Assamese is pervaded by Madhava Kan- J 
dali's personality, 

Devnjit (?)—This work*® describing the fighte of Ai'juna with 
Indra, accompanied by his heavenly hosts and Mahadeva^ as the 
king of gods refused to invite to a Tajosuyu sacrifice he had 

proposed to perform, is ascribed to Madhava Kandali. But it is 
very much doubtful if this was his composition All through the 
printed edition of the work the poet calls himself Madhava and 
nowhere Madhava Kandali. In a manuscript noticed by Paijdit 
Hemchandra Goswami in his Descrtptit;e CcMlogue of Assamese 
Mantiscrtpte, pp, 44-46, the name ^Sdhava Kandali is found- This 
may very well be an inteEpolation. The book is not Tv-orlhy of the 
great 'unerring' poet. Nowhere does the poet Introduce himself. 
The source of the contents itself is doubtful. In the printed edition* 
verses 576 and 939* the $toiy is said to be taken from the eighteen 

33. p, set. 

40, published by Harichundra Dev Gc»wamJ and Dhfinnadztta L^kar, 
1312. In the I>e^nttwfi{ of and AnUijurian Studies MS (MS S£^> 

ihe work is ultematiwly called fndm-drJu^-wnivdcfii-fcallM, w. 1393-14M; 
it is said to have been retold from the 13 Purfinaa, w, 1213 l ihe story 
ts narrated by Vaisainpay:mji befcto JimameJaya, v, 1531 ; and the author ts 
^ Madhava KwiAtli ^ w 1200, 1400. 
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Puraijas iasiAdoia v/Me in the manuscript it is supposed 

to be found in Padma Purfina. Some past-participle forms in-ibo- 
are found in it but this alone in an imitative and artificial language 
could not be taken as a conclusive proof for the work being of pre- 
Sankaradeva times, the curious use of the conjunctive particle -cr- 
in verbs being absent. The work attempts to prove the superiority 
of nfliao-dhflma over penance, sacrifice and the like and in places 
points to the futility of human life, youth, relations and wealth. 
There are two other works TSmTadliccjar TtiddJia and Pfiteifl-fcan- 
do,*‘ both adaptations from JaimiiMi/oi^inedha, ascribed to Mid- 
hava Kandali. Our conclusion is that both Deuajit and these two 
works were composed by some second Madhava Kandali belonging 
to the poal-Sankaradeva period, 

HARIVARA VIPRA«* 

In his Vabrnwahanar Yuddha, Harivara Vipra or Harivara 
MLsro showe« benedictions on bis patron king Durlabhanarayana 
of Kamati thus: 

jflyfl jnya naraptiti durlflhlionaroi/iriifl raja 

kdnmpure bbaild mratjara 
jflputrfl-bflTidluice ?/ebe sufche nSja IcBrantoIffl 
jTnnntoka saftusra nofsaro 
tahana r&jyata thita sSdliu-jana-mcnonite 

oiDamedlia niTBCtto sotu 

Ptpra hflriraTU kai gaurira cara^ia sei 

padabandhe karilo procdro (225) 

« Glory he to King Durlabhanarayana, the master of 
men, the hero who resides in Kamapuro. With his sons and 
friends all around, may he reign in happiness and live for a 
thousand years. Ijiving in his kingdom, the Brahmana Karl- 
vare bows at the feet of Gauri, renders the essence of Asva- 
medha, so much appreciated by the elite, into verse and gives 
it publicity, » 


41, TflwiTodhdnjor yuiMfio, D.IiJCS, MS SS4, Soc w, iSl-ff,, 

Potnla-Mn^ (catBlcgued as UrCdtrA.'kBit^ It^m^i^na) MS. 

41a, In the mairket editions nC this poet’s Vahnivdhanar Vuddlia hU 
ttamr ts printed u * Horihan' which I consider to be a misreading for ‘ Harl- 
vara’. In the MSS oI both bis works hsi* under review it is slways spelt 
as ‘ HarivaraKoines, with the epithet of some deity farming the Drst part 
and the word card (boonl fonoing the second pari, seem to be curreot at this 
stage of history (e.g., Cai^vora Durgavaia); whereas wv do not come 
across any petsenal name coatposite of namea cl two deities. 
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Details aTaout Durlabhanaraya^a, the celebrated patron of 
literature are even now lacking. Sankaradeva in his Rukmti^l- 
harana^kdvya says that on hb great-great ^grandfather Cai^vara 
or Devidasa was conferred land grants in Teinimiyabandha (Bar- 
do wa in Nowgong) by King Durlabhan^ayatia. This is variously 
repealed in the different biographies of Sahkaradeva. Cakula- 
ling from the date of gahkaradeva's birth, that is 1449 A.D,p 
scholars have arrived at about the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century (1330-50) or the latter part of the thirteenth century es 
the date of Durlabhana^riyam's reign*'*® So that becomes about 
the time when Harivara Vipra composed his Vabruudhanor 
Ytfddfia and Laua-Kusnr Yuddha. There b quite a number of 
examples of the curious use of the conjunctive particle -er- and 
the past participle in which are peculiar to the pre-Sahkara- 
deva language*^ 

pdsflrihdrfl nsfra-sostTia nianatc parolcA (3 IS) 
hardibdra mu^agopi osi&dra de^hl (569) 
kho^ita Mni TTUtnu^at^i: 
tomanz cakrere yehe cin^^yero gala (&54) 

— VdbmwsliandiT Yuddfta. 

jikhibara saracuyn rune (127) 

iandtbdra iare taro mdthd nild Jcdti (30&) 

— Lcva-Kuiar Ywddha. 

In Sti^sn-YafhMgopatnieviiTd cantra the name of Vaihsigopala* 
deva^s grandfather is Harivara Viprai who was the rich and scho- 
l^Iy head (Bbuya) of the village Vj'nghjnpindS (in North Lak- 
himpur). He is said to have rendered old Sanskrit works (bhSrsta 
purdfla) into Assamese versei which may seem to be a specific 
reference to the two works under review. It b however difficult 
to imagine that the great great-grandfather of Sahkaradeva (bom 
1371 Saka) and the grandfather of VaihsTgopila (bom 1470 Saka) 
were contemporaries. 


■42. B. Ka^EJ, ATD,, S 23; KaHraoi bfedhi^ Pnihlada-Carita^ 1B35 Satan 
Intro., p. x; B. KL Banm, Ass&tti^ Literature, P.E.N., 1341 , p, le, 

ti a MS (D.ILA_S.) entitled the of Cldjnanda 

^uyi, one of the Kiy^ksthas brou^t over by Duriahha to Kamarupo^ the 
date gt tile king is given as 1530 Saka 1593 A-D, In old Assamese chronicles 
(burern^) there h reference to a latterly Durlahhendra of Kamata, a con- 
lenaporaty of Ahom king Cuhuimmmg, Dihinriya KajA (1407-X53& A.D.). 

*3^ B. Kakoli^ AFD.. §§ 796, f. 
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The following seems to be an echo of Madhavo Kandali^s 
which was possibljr a fresh production when Yabru* 
vohGndr YtiddJia was written: 

fcic?io Icicho khuii li 4 ri pdila 

rdma laiika yantc^ 

ct Whatever people could catch hold of as at the time of 

R^a's expedition against Lanka. >o 

In verse 17C of the same there is the mention of Cetiya^, a 

dan of aristfjcratic {camuwd) Ahoms who stood above the com¬ 
mon people (kd^l or pdijfc) and just below the rank of ofBcersj to 
which at any time they could be raised. Two classes of spies con¬ 
stantly referred to in the Ahdm chronicles are mentioned in Lave- 
Ktiser Yuddhai cor (verse 57) and phurd (verse 70), This possi¬ 
bly indicated that tiie poet was acquainted with the admiaistratioii 
of the Ahoms or smnetime even belonged to the Ahom kingdom. 

In Vflbrrt vofionar Yuddha in rendering Jaimmi^s lines pancape- 
takakorfarani fcim m fdtitd, etc. (iQ. 41-42) Harivara 

writes: 

yifo punu prani ^ncudevata-yugnta 
yebese harifcfl emare luddha ciftaTiiatie 
^ckolo potoko liOTe tanks doroiane (5%)^ 

In the description of the jnemsonana ceremony I^ma is described 
as worshipping paftcadewta^ the five deities (verse 3S), When 
Vabruvahana set out for the ivar-field, he mentally bowed at the 
feet of Vasudeva (v^mideija-pade matte mana^verse 150). 

Krpjia b generally referred to in Vabrtit?dhflTiaT Ynddkn as Vasn- 
de\^t while the name Vasudeva by itself indicates nothing parti¬ 
cular^ the mention of the king^s bowing down to Vasudeva read 
in conjunct with the references to pflficndcimtfl may be a sufficient 
indication of the prevalence in Assam and here an influence of 
the cult of Vasudeva before neo-Vabnavism had its growth. Dr, 
B. Kakati v^Tites of this cult of V^udeva worship as propounded 
in Kdiikd Purfi^a: The germ montra of Vasudeva consists of 
twelve syllables Om tioiho Ekegdvate Vdsiid^uSyo. Along with 
him a pentad of complementary deities are to be worshipped: 
Rama, Krwai Brahma, Sambhu, and GaurL The two latter are 
never to be separated in worship 

44. A variant reading far devotd Js jripoia. 

44a. The Mother Godden 1948, p. 74. 
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The women attribute Citrahgada'is having an illustrioii:^ son to 
tbe worship of Hara and Gauri (fcojMt paxi^yei thdne hara ^auii 
STOdJiild, versa 359). In Kalikd*Puraiyi the place (p^hra) of 
Vasudava is indicated as being placed in the north-eastern region 
of Katnarupa^ There b stUJ a place eahed Vasudevar Than in 
the North Lakhiinpur subdivision which, though shorn of all past 
glory due Lo dilapidations caused by Nature, attracts a good num¬ 
ber of visitors in the dry season. The two works of Harivara 
thus betroy an atmosphere of pre^^ahkaradeva times and of the 
north-eastern region (LakhimpurJ, which came early to be over¬ 
come by the Ahoms. 

Vabnti>dha)Mitr Yuddha.—^Harivam Vipra takes the story of 
Vflbruudhoitar the fight between Aijuna and his son 

by Citrerigada, King Vabruvahana of Mampura, from chapters 
XXII-XXlV and XXXVll -XL and by the way narrates the story 
of King Niladhvaja and queen Jvila of IVlahbmatipxira from chap¬ 
ters XIV-XV, J&i»iimt^ds^ainedfca.^ In general the adapter keeps 
close to his original except when he feels the necessity of making 
a long story short or of avoiding abstruse details or where hb 
imagination b warmed by soft sentiments. In the original the 
seven imder-worlds are enumerated and also concisely described 
(38+ 176-ST); but this is avoided in the adaptation (verses 447 ff.) 
also the reference to a Hd|akcivaTa itva-U-hga on the river Bhoga- 
vati in Patala possibly because a lingain of such a description 
would not be intelligible to the common reader* To describe 
different situations effectively he however utilizes his original obser¬ 
vation in the form of homely similes. Arjuna teUs Vabruvahana 
that even though the latter came to him in a friendly manner^ he 
had only found a foe: 

age yena manu§yc fc/iarateri 

ch^a bull Mpfiar g^taia ache dhari 
erente gahm nere bdpho 

45. A^amlya MafmbMrata \ Aivamedha Panjar antaranUi \ Vahruvd- 
haparva, puh by Sivaniitb Bluttlcharyyas ilr$t printed at the ^ladbaraumfi 
^EuiLra, Calcutta; seccod edn. at Asgam Goininerclai Press, mbrugarh, J&nu» 
fliy. 1925. 

VabrtjtJdh^rutr i^iiddha^ SUcipal hSS^ ccpL&d by une Hamanaiida in 1651 
fiafca, Nuwgijng collection, KJLS^ GatffiiitL 

VflbrwpSJiamtr Yuddli^ ed, by K Borua and M Ncog, compiled trom 
above two (ldS>+ 

46. i/aitnlnij/asoat/u^dLiOTanrtlui, pritited by Hariprasoda aL Gajpapata- 
Krom Prc¥fi, isso SarobaL, 1826 fettkabda. 
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w If a man rutis fast and fii'st catches hold of the tieck of a 
tiger in the thought that it b only a goat and then tries to leave 
it, the tiger wotdd not let turn alone, nf 

Vabruvahana retorts by saying that Arjuna had no credit in killing 
Bhl^a^ Kanria and Droija 5 ^ only some dy trldi^ were used in 
the matter. 

sosa diioe^ [axuaru 
lokofea mra 

sehwmte fcunt-^enn wAri bhalta gafwi ( 89 ) 

o? Just as a hare might push aside a cotton shrub, run a dis¬ 
tance and say to people, "I have felled a big tree^*, you take 
pride in killing the Kaurava soldiers. » 

Vi^aketu, son of Karnaj by dint of hk wonderful missiles, shot 
Vabruvahana into the air; the latter however dropped down upon 
Visaketu, who then attempted to struggle out of his hold. Hari- 
vara compares the king to a atrong and sinewy woman grinding 
mustard seeds and likens Vf^aketu to a 6sh under water trying to 
slip off from the catcher's hand- 

uparatfl hasi mjd duyo Jinte a#e 
baCaminta Ttari ^erKt besnrka bdfe 
pditim mdchaka yma hate ache dJmri 
erdib^ka Ed^i kare djora^juii (263) 

Citrahgadi derides Vahmvahana who has killed his own father 
nod IS almost kUling his mother with mental torments and says 
that he is far worse than Parasurama, who killed only one of hb 
parents at the other's behests and even than crabs eating up their 
mother but sparing the father fverse 403hf), Descriptions of the 
several fights are generally faithful lo the original; exaggerations 
are rare. Minor variations as in the number of missiles hurled by 
each hero are seen; but^ for this scribes may very well be held 
responsible. The horrid scene created in the battlefield by Prad- 
yumna^s arrows (fcdma-^ra) as painted in the origmal is almost 
revolting and is made much less so by Harivara. The pakinis and 
yogiius are mentioned by the Assamese poet only in one place 
{verses 1^8-39) p whereas in Jaimini's work there is the foul display 
of the female Yak^aSp sixtyfour Yogmis, dry-bodied Betalas, Bhak 
rava$, Yak^. Pisicas, Brahm&grahasp and jackalsp all struck sore 
with Pradyumna’s amoratmg missiles (23. 101*119; 24, 1-2) . Hari- 
vara possibly did not relisb this nauseating admixture of the erotic 
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!md tbe horrid or thought he would mi be able to rouse his reader^s 
imagiiiatioii to its appreciation. 

In the description of the Sght between Vabruvahana and 
Vi^etu, the most considerable one in the whole story, there is a 
bit of deviation from the original; but this consists mainly of the 
repetition of the same tactics and movements. The action of the 
fatal arrow, ardfkflcandra hurled by Vabruvahana on Ariuim 

is described more elaborately in Jaimini^ which deepens the 
effect of horror on imagination. 

In /aimmij/d^CTnedha (37. 31-43) when Arjima se^ that all 
the big heroes on his side were killed in battle by Vabruvahana, 
he expresses apprehension before V^aketu that he w'ould not be 
able to associate himself with the various final stagey of the ost^e- 
eiedha sacrifice, which has now no prospect of being accomplished. 
In Harivarans Assamese rendering Arjuna not only puts himself 
like this but also looks back with lyrical grief at his past achieve^ 
ments, so much ccntrasted with bis present state of d^^P^^^^bility 
and much cherished connections with Kunti, K^a, four brothei^ 
and DraupadL These personal touches provide Arjuna’s words of 
woe with a deeply pathetic note. As the poet is thus able on his 
own account to probe into the depths of woe, he is also capable of 
jovlaj moods and can add colour to festive occasions. In the des¬ 
cription of the scene of Vabruvabana^s surrender unto Arjima, 
Harivara succeeds in creating a festive atmosphere; and a whole 
band of musical instrunumts as the following (not mentioned in 
the original) is invoked^ to-Jc, 4^olii, blien^ bheinucki, dhumachi, 
dagara^ wihsi^ tenicchi, fchikicftf, jncdalh renicchij toMri, kaTTtsij. 

karafdraj jhdjfiSrt^ dubcla. The victory celebrations in Ma^- 
pura after the war are ako d€f$C4-ibed by the poet in his own way- 
Description of human physiognomy and of cities with grand budd^ 
ings seems to have been the forte of old Assamese poets and Hari¬ 
vara was no exception to the rule. He broadens the canvas on 
which Jaimini paints the city of Manipura. In place of a few birds 
in jewels and animahs in gold on the walls of the palaces^ be gives 
quite a flock of them in his own way from his own observation. He 
adds to the number of gods and illustrations of women in the fres¬ 
coes. Whereas Jalnilm says that Arjuna^s head shining with ear- 
ornaments was severed and Ml on earth ((avaduoTiena tfureiaa Mro 
ft;alitidcu7^la7ri f| cMnnam pdrthasya farasd nipapdta dharat^lej 
38, 61-62) Harivara provides details to show how beautiful the 
head was. 
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Lav^-Kui(tt is another ’work by Harivara Vipra. 

The story of Ku^ and Lava's fight with Kama’s army in the out¬ 
skirts of Valmiki’s hermitage is taken from chapters XXK-XXVl 
of Jaiminl!/diL’'aniedh4. In the beginning of chapter XXV Jaimini 
casually compared the fight between Arjuna and Vabuivahana to 
that between Rama and his son Kusa i 

selfigroTnostvcbhauadrajtin i^abhruoahanfipfl r|^^o]^ 

1/0 thd kuiosya rdmasya dhrte —28. L 

On further questioning by King Janamejaya the sage was led to 
tdl the tale of the untoward fight between Blinia and his sons. 
In his Wbruvflhanar Ynddka Harivara refers to it <verse3 177-f.> 
but leaves it aside to be told as an independent storyH which he 
docs here in Lava-Kmar Yuddka (verses 1). In the nomenclature 
of this work Lava^s name is placed before although the 

laUer b the elder. In Assamese poetry as in common lore of the 
people this rever^^ order b always followed i even the great 
Sankaradeva went so far as to say, jyestk^i bhaila Utva 
kuia Item (Uttara-k^d^) ■ In the text of w'ork however Hari-* 
vara takes Kusa and Liava in their pi'oper order* It may be recalled 
here that this episode of the Rd^iio^cLtia as retold by Jaimini has 
been rendei'ed into Assamese verse by a later poet^ Gangarama 
Disa, and into payara Interspersed with lyrics by three poets,^ 
Gangadaso^ Subuddhirayi and Bhavanld^a. In this adaptation 
also Harhtura closely follows bis original source but with a con- 


41. Li]i.-a-Kuur Yudd/m, "Ejun mohukavlr dvir^ Asamiya mdta' 

(anc^ytnotis), Bhallpmhaiyya Agencyj Dihrugarh, 193S. 

/.aca-Kuiar YudjiJia, aacipat MS, from the late Rijni Mahendri 

Devi (sf Ahom raj laoitiy, Gauheti coUrcUon (Ko. IJ, K A ^ 

iJio Kuiar Yiuddlia compiled and edited by M. N(»e from the above. 
The MS conl^ foUos l-ll from <ine ropy and folios 26-34 from anoihcr 
with the Mtb folio being simply Ulustraltd and not written upon Evetv 

diBTcr^t m delai] from and ««es to be an Jmprevecent oii these 
^ IJ» first The Dainlings Wong to the Hajput-Mogul iradiuon as M old 
painii^ do. Bm this MS deserves to bTperuXy^otS^ ^ 
^anng s«ns H attempt, at limes eueeoKful even, at todividMi^S ^ 

'-“'k i 

sru 
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stsnt eye on difliices of reduction. His statement in this connec¬ 
tion is very much significant even as far as all translations and 
adaptations of old Assamese poetry are eoncemed, 

kAharo hari$a pade jlolca eka rraita 
fe«h«ro harisa visrita Imnbfid thuibi 
sat>dro aitiyS Sarn nipra hanmra 
bole a^amedlia-i/ajua-pflda rucifcara. 

« Some (readers) are glad that a pndn (a single verse in 
Assamese) covers a whole Soka ; and others are happy when 
they see much extraneous matter added. Vipra Harivam takes 
the essence of all (many places) and sings these tasteful TOrses 
of the iTsuamedha sacrifice, lo 

The abduction of Sits, the war of Lanka, Sita’s ordeal by fire, 
Hama’s return to Ayodhyi with Lak^aip, Hanuman and others 
are summarily mentioned. VasL^Lha and other sages greet them 
with utterance of the Vedas (pa^banto mofipaloauktaifi — Jaimini, 
25. 3). The mothers, Bharsta, and others of kith and kin receive 
them cordially. Rama reigns in munificence for a thousand and 
nine j^eara (ten millenia in Jaimini), Sita conceives and at the end 
of the fourth month of conception Hama dreams of banishing SitS. 
In the original Hama direcUy asks Vasi^ha to institute the pumsa- 
I’flTia ceremony to avert any dangers of nusconception. Harivara’s 
Hama however asks Vasi^tha (as an ordinary custom goes in the 
country) for pbalttd or interpretation of the dreams and also to 
organire pudisswwwi (As, pwban-bfptt). Vasi^tha utters sttsvepna, 
suavflpiin, ‘a good dream, a good dream', as the custom is, and 
prescribes measures for the arrangement of the ceremony. Hari- 
vara then describes the ceremony in an independent manner possi¬ 
bly based upon observation of real practice. Unlike Jaimini Hari- 
vara makes Hama give some thought to the monkey-guests (a point 
of much interest for the common reader), consult Bharata in the 
matter of erection of a large pandal (which is done by Silpins in 
the original) and summon his father-in-law Janaka specially for 
the purpose of pouring holy water on his and Sita’s heads. In 
place of Bharata’s playing on a vhiS and singing songs addressed 
to Srta, he sings songs improvised on good kings of old (jord-nSm 
as they are called in Assamese), Janaka puts the ti^ of Rama’s 
and Sita’s hair together and pours water over them. Harivara 
gives tts an indication of the custom of those days when he explains 
how to fulfil a woman’s dobodn by offering her aU sorts of pala¬ 
table dishes. 
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^aH bbunjflue £iihfda dcbe yarn 
cJioi Iona pH-fpamje dei dirhai citia 
dodbi dugdba ghrta ntodhu lovanv sarktrard (4fi) 

A cam (spy) reports how a ^vasherman has spokea ill of Hama 
when driving away his own wife as she returns home with her 
father after a stay of four days at the latter’s place. Harivara 
gives a popular colour to the whole story and makes the uncouth 
washerman say such savage words to bis father-in-law, Go home 
before I kill you with beating. 1 do not want her. You may keep 
her to yourself or bestow her on your son." 

Rama’s conflicting sentiments when he decides upon relinqui¬ 
shing Sita w brought out effectively by the poet in a few terse 
'verses. He later makes Rama shed tears like a child and get 
almost mad with grief while asking Laksmai^ to put Sita in the 
forest. The chariot horses also drop down as if hrokehhearted. 
The poet however avoids the charioteer’s words speaking of the 
horses’ unwillingness to gallop on the forest road (J., 64-6S). 

Harivara produces the effect of a W'bole forest with the enumera¬ 
tion of more than seventy varieties of flowering and fruit-laden 
trees. After Laksmaija divulges the secret of Rama’s orders for 
banishment the dialogue between Sita and L a kma^ and the des¬ 
cription of Sita’s maddening grief Is much reduced; and the sympa¬ 
thetic grief of wild animals, birds and inanlniaie objects is practi¬ 
cally avoided in the Assamese rendering. The fight between Lava, 
a hoy of twelve years, and Satrughna’s army and ^tnighna him¬ 
self, is on the other hand narrated with unabated effect of horror. 

When Aatrughna carries away the unconscious Lava in a cha¬ 
riot, the hermit boj's report it to Sita. Their 'words are much elabo¬ 
rated and Site's grief is a bit exaggerated fay the Assamese poet. 
While in Jaimini she is patient and tries to hold back tears, Hari- 
vata's Sita cries sore with grief and goes off into a swoon and when 
she recovers from it she invokes the sun and the ten gods of 
directions saying that if she is sinless and chaste, there should be 
an end to her grief and Lava should live till Kusa meets him. 
The dialogue beta-een Sita and Kusa after this is made much 
homely with a deeper touch of mothmrly concern for one son lying 
dead and the other having to face the cataclysm. Thus with small 
deviations from the original Harivara tells the story in a way that 
would be effective with the common readers and listeners. 

Harivara is one of the major poets of the period. His 'wotk 
of translation and adaptation possesses a strong flavour of original 
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genius and poetry. In use ol idiomatic expressions, stmtlpf ; and 

metaphors he is next otsly to Madhava KUmdali, 

■ 

HEMA SARASVA'n 

Prflhlado-cfln'tra,—In this very small narrative of a hundred 
verses Hema Sarasvati introduces himself thus; 

^emofia-mandald durlabhanardya'^a 

TiiTMuara anupnma 

tahaTio rdjyata rudra sarasmti 

d&vB^yani k^ny^ rtdma 

tdhdTui tanaya he^ma s<iTast?at\ 

drurara anuja t/iAi 

padabnitdhe tehd pracdra karilA 

vdmaiut puvd^ cdr*® 

Hema Sarasvatl is considered a contemporary of Durlabhanara- 
of the late fhirteenth or early fourteenth century**^ There 
is however a difficulty m rendering the meaning of the second and 
Hurd feet of the above verses. We think these may reasonably be 
translated as; In Im kingdom (lived) Hudra SarasvatL Deva* 
yam is his tHudra Sarasvati’s) daughiten Her son is Hema Saras- 
vatl, who is the younger brother of Dhruva." Hem Rudra Saras- 
vatl may be really DurlabhacuTuyana^s contemperary or may thus 
be considered at least by a generation later than king Durlahha- 
narayana and the poet Harivara Vipra, in which case he may be 
a junior contempDrary of the poet Kaviratna Sarasvatl. whose 
father acted as a ^ikdar during EKirlabhanaraya^’s reigjx® It is 
further supposed that Hema Sarasvati is a Hrahmaim, which has 
no particular evidence as Sarasvatl like Bharati or Kandall seems 
to be a gmieral epithet for scholars.®* In an old Assamese chronicle 

4S. PndtMda-caritTv, ed. by Kaliram Medhl, tS3S Saka^ p. IL 

49 . See ante^ 

50 . See yJtra, 

51 . Kaviratna SarasvaO, fer was a Kaync tba. T%s Kiyastha 

Jaii 2 irdAna^ grajidfatfier af Saiikaradeva^j dhlel apostle l^^dhavadeva, also 
bears the title of SornsFatl (NE^tridi^^nath Vasu, ITie Social History i>f 
Kdhurrupa, voT^ n, Calcutta, 1 S®S, appendix k IT). The occurrence of the 
suffice * Siarpsvntl ^ after personal ninnes is reinarkable. It Is, we may remem- 
btr^ one of the ton tiOes of the Etokuniiuls or the ten oidcrs of SaCkarito 
wibnydau * SarasvBti, Bharati, Purl, Oiri, Tlrtha, etc. (The Three Great 
Ad^n^, Madras, 1 ^ 7 ^ pfp. 56 f.)» I± is intorestfng to note that Saras- 

vatj, a Eayastha Hh%i of KAmarOpa, was oiiglMlIy an anchorite attoched 
to the Govardhajto-matha of ^ankaifcorya (Kayojfbs fam^iar 1941 , 

p. 490 ) It ia nut if Hema Earaavatl and Kaviratna Sarasvatl or their 

■ueestorx had anything to do with any ^aCkarite tnonastory. 

L. G 
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the king of Kamata (not is mentioned to have sent in Mtil 

Saka I 1479 A,D, a messenger, Ramadeu Bhattaeao'ya, who was the 
son of Rudra Sarasvatl^^ to Gau^a,^- But this Rudra Saraavatl is 
apparently a different man from and later than Hema Sarasvati^s 
father or grandfather, who lived during Durlabhanaraya^'s reign, 
or even ear Hen The latter part of the fourteenth century may how¬ 
ever be assigned as Hema Saxasvatrs date. His vocables betray 
only a single Arabic loon (naphar), There also is only one instance 
of a pre-Sahkaradevo grammatical form (-Iba-posl participle: purh 
bdm prabltdve adhike jale kdnti)^ 

Hema Sarasvati takes the story of Frahlada^ from the alter¬ 
cations between the demon HLranyakalipu and his son Prahlada 
to the fonner’s death;, from VflmflTta Purd^ and relates it in his 
own way.^^ He is not a powerful story-teller and the treatment 
of details is not very attractive^ His language and style are not 
of a high order and polish and lack utterly in idiomatic expressions, 
Rhyming also is not smoctb in places. It is to be noted that he 
calls the scriptures of the Asuras (left-handed) and 

refers to Tnantras for control of elephants (Jiaatiaddlid^uTifrc), 
The poet seems to be a Vi^uite: he salutes Vi^u-NarayaiLl 
and telb the story to celebrate the victory of the Vai?^iava Prah¬ 
lada over the followers of the m^ndnaya cult. His work has been 
dalmed as “ the first Assamese book on Vai^oavism 

Hord-p&utr-sathtjddo.—A more considerable work of Hema 
Sarasvati has recently been discovered in the district of Goalpara^ 
It consists of six different chapters in 890 verses of more than 4^009 
lines. The first chapter deals with the story of Hir£myaka^pu^s 
death at the hands of Man-Lion Vi^u as recounted in Jfrsrnilia 
Purarm# while the remaining five chapters are professedly taken 
from Hara^gauT^-saritrfido, Chapters 2-5 relate the tales of demon 
Tad&ka^s warfare, the burning down of Kamadeva with fire coming 
out of god Aiva^s eye^ and the birth of Kartika; chapter 6 purports 
to give an account of the means and ends of yoga practices. In this 
poetical work Hema Sarasvati tells us about himself in a slightly 


Amm Buranj?^ cd. by S. K. Bhuyon, DH AS., 1945. p. iSl 
52 a. The Uti-e ol Frahlocb tiarrpled by Hcrm ^cosvatl docs not how¬ 
ever appear bi th* pdnLed odgic^ (V^wuma Jagaddhiteechu Presa, 

Bombay, IBOg g^kabdi: and the ed. at Torkaratna, Cal., 15 li B. S, it is 
possible that there might have beeti onotber reoen^on of ihc work tyrrent 
in Kiimarijpa at that time, 

S3s Knltram Medhi, OraMFiar oiqd o/ the AuamCw 

intrOn, p. xd. 
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vaiying way from He was one of the fom* sons of 

Durlabhanarayei^a^s minister {mjatcdpa^Ta)^ Pasupati, and his wife 
HambhavatL The most promineDt among the four brothers was 
Dhruva and Dhananjaya was the eldest. The origmal name of 
the poet was Hemanta; he acquired the epithet of Hema Sarasvatl 
by virtue of constant worship of Hara and Gaurl He used to live 
with his parents at Kamata, Durlabha’s capitalp where goddess 
Kali was enshnned.®^ 

KAVIRATNA SARASVATl 
Jayadrathu-vadka .—In this work the poet writes! 

King Durlabhanirayaua was the crown jewel of all kings 
and a great worshipper of gcwds. He ruled over people on earth 
with constant affection as if for hb own son. His son is the 
pious Indranarayaj^adeva. A great hero, he is learned and is 
of dignified demeanour. He always worships god Hari. With 
the strength of his arms he bse with ease conquered an un¬ 
divided kingdom (lit., the whole of the globe). The antagonist 
kings constantly pay obeisance to him and serve him. Every 
moment Sadova blesses Indranirayaua with this boon: Let 
the king be Panca<Gaudesvarap (lord of the five Gaud^s) and 
let him live long with his soBh 

There is a village called Choia^la, which is the essence 
(chief) of all villages. There lived CakrapiuriiL! Sikdar^ famous 
all over the world, accomplished as a man^ chief among the 
Kayasthas, pious, well-reputed, great among scholars, and 
beautifying his race like a spotless moon» He worshipped gods 
end Prahxnai^as and held religious councils. There were guests 
always staying at his place and they never returned imgrati^ 
fied. By dint of his own qualities he has acquired great wealth 
and honour. The chief among kings, Ourlabhaiiarayaua, wa^ 
all praise for him. All people were deeply grieved at his death 
as if they themselves had died in war or the mount Meru had 
fallen down or a piece of ruby had been eaten into by insects. 

His son Kaviratnu Sarasvati speaks these verses of Droqa-^ 
porva^ describing the killing of Jayadratha.^ 


53b, This book 1ms reccnUy been liisuilcrred from dilmon by Ajoy- 
™ndra ChakravOTtL DhubH. 

51 Seirctiofu ftom AM^amete Liferoture,^ VoL 1, C. 

PP 334-25, 
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Scholars have assigned^ as we have already seen, the latter part 
of the thirteenth or the early part of the fourteenth century A.D. as 
the date of Durlabhauarayana's reign^ Kanaklal Barua tentatively 
fixes 1350-65 as Indranarayah^'s period of It is seen from tie 

pedigree of K^acarana "fliakura incorporated in The Social Hisiory 
of KdmarupOj VoL HI, 1953^ that Kavlratna Sarasvati 
was sixth in order of ascent from Hamadasa Ata, a discifJe of 
Sankaradeva r Cakrapani (Ka^yapa-gotra)’ — Kaviratna Sarasvati, 
ahas Srihari Sarasvati—Haripala Bhuya—Hamapila Bhuya — Jaya- 
pala Ehuya—Ki^ap^a or Qopila BhQyS—Krp^a Bhuya— 
Gayapala or Gayap^ Bhuyi^ alias Bamadisa Ata—Eamacaram 
T?hakura. 

Chotasila b probably Sila^ a village in the Barpeta subdivision 
in the Kamrup district.^ This work is more an adaptation than a 
literal translation of the Molknbhdriata. His language and diction 
are simple but inferior to and less idiomatic than that of Madhava 
Kandali and Harivara Vipra. Hig descriptions are detaLted and 
minute (e-g. the picture of Kallasa quoted in the T^/pical Selectimt? 
/toth Literature^ Vob 1). 

RUDRA KANDALI 

Satyaki-prcuesa. — ^In his work Budra Kandali praises ferimanta 
Tamradhvaja and his younger brother^ who wore like Rama and 
Lak^mana in the matter of fraternal affection, Tamradhavaja is 
here described as wi», pious and very kind, a protector of the 
poor and a devotee of Visijiu and- worshipper of Mahamaya^ The 
biographies of saint Sahkaradeva describe bow king Durlabhana- 
rayai^a of Kamata or Kamarupa had a war and concluded a treaty 
with king Dharmanarayaj^a of Gaud^. One biographer however 
eaUs Durlabbanarayann king of Gauda with his capital at a place 
called Gariya at a distance of three pmharas from Behar (Cooch 
Behar) and the Kamarupa king is, according to him^ his cousin 
Dharmap^a by namc*^ This is appar^tly a mistake. This bio¬ 
grapher how'cver gives Tamradhvaja as the name of the K^a- 
Tupa king's son and says that when the king returned home by boat 
up the Brahmaputra, he was affectionately received by T^mra- 

55, Karly of p. 

]£jiltmm M«dh], Afsanietc Gmmjiuir and OHgm the 
LaTujuoge, iatc p, xcL 

57- ERmacarana Tbakurai ed Hnliritn Mahanta, 

p. 1S8. 
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dhvaja at the landing place.®® But the expressiott g^zara-^fJwitej 
'at his own bathing or landing place* i(¥ariantly^ ^hafe) is 

taken by Kaiiaklal Barua to mean ‘"his headquarters in Ghoraghat 
in Rangpur'\^ Thus Timradhvaja i\‘as a king of Kamata-Kima- 
rupa following Durlabhoji^ya^a but it is not clear where his 
capital might have been. The pre-&ahkaradeva characteristic of 
past participle in -ibfl- is in evidence in Sityaki^praijesci: 

dunai dkanu chedibdra bege ye 
tini iare bhedtham dtd^eka dild^ 

inrapfifa amiled mdriyd,®^ 

Sctyoki-pra^e^cz is a section (chs. lOS-S) of the sub-panjo 
'*Jayadratiia*vadha^^ included in the Dronoparva of the Mahabkd- 
rata. This section celebrates the prowess of SatyaM, son of of 
the Yadu race. The UanslatEon Ls generally faithful to the originaL 
In describing the fights between hero and hero, Eudra Kandali 
sometiETies makes a long story short (e+g-^ between Satyaki and the 
Trigartas) j a short one long (e,g.j between Drona and Dhr^adyuni' 
na); he sometimes dilates too long upon some description with much 
freedom from his original (e.g.^ in that of the fight between 
and Bphatk^tra) or keeps quite dose to the Sanskrit Make hMTOfn 
description of fight between DuhMsana and Satyaki). The 
descriptions on the whole are very much lively. The derisive words 
of the Cedi, Spnjaya and Somaka soldter^ hurled at Drona (Drojia- 
parva, 109. 51-60) are replaced by Rudra Kandali's homely rebukes 
in the homely language of common people^ which ia much palatable 
to ordinary readers and listeners. Similes and homely expressions 
are a constant and pleasant feature of the language of this work- 
Kandali retains orjglna] similes as such; or alters and simplifies 
them^ or drops them if found too abstruse for general apprenhei^- 
sioiL He also makes out ones from his own observation or from con¬ 
vention. 


B 

CHORAL SONGS: OJA-PAU 
IwTHODncnoN 

The lyrical Kavyas in choral songs represent the most popular 
form of literature before neo-Vai^a^va infiuences pervaded the 

SB. op, p. 7. 

karly HUMY of Kdittarupa, p. 24S. 

€0. TyjrirJiI Stltcilont from AnAmuMO bit^inaiurr, vd* I, pp. I37f. 
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iitefature of the country. In point of time these belong to the time 
of fiankoradeva but in essence and methods of treatment they 
swing back to the preceding period. They can be called a direct 
outcome and tiie main article for consumption of the semi-religious 
institution of ojc-pfih. The lyrical K^vyas were invariably 
meant to be sung by such a village chorus consisting of a band of 
singers of four or five. The leader of the chorus is called oja or 
oihd (Skt. the few other singers are known as pdlis, 

* assistants^ supporters * (Skt, pdlita) . There is a chief among 
these polls who goes hy the name of 4^md pdli {ddtnd Skt. 

He is in fact the right-hand man of the ojd and is like 
a second leader of the chorus. It is the business of the to 
lead the chorus : He sets the refrain for the polls to repeat with 
marking of time with their feet and striking of cymbals with their 
hands^ and sings the main body of verses of the Kavya. He ako 
makes dancing movements with gestures in his hands. He 
addresses his audience as a story-teller does and explains to them 
the different Incidents wherever he finds such explanations neces¬ 
sary, This is sometimes done by the pohj 'With whom the 

ojd occasionally holds a conversation. This mstitution of the 
poll was the direct precursor of the Vai^^va drama in the same 
way as the holy chorus in the festivals of Dionysus preceded Greek 
tragedy. When there was no regular drama in the country, the 
performances of the ejn-pdli provided the common people of villa¬ 
ges and court circles with edification and amusement in the naf- 
gker <house of lyrical dance-drama). But even when akfca or 

the regular drama invented by Sanksradeva, came into exist¬ 
ence, this musical institution did not cease to have its utHity. It 
came to be known as the special property pertaming to the festival 
of the snake-godling Manasa but tlu? neo-Vals^avites also made 
use of the art in singing from of Sankaradeva and 

verse tales from the and the Mskabharata, 

The particular form of Kavya — a number of lyrics with inter¬ 
vening ’paydras of the ordinary cast — is one of the distinct featu¬ 
res of the age under review. Mankara, Durgavara and Pit^bara^ 
all wrote in this form- But it was never practised by the Va^nava 
poets. N^yanadeva, coming several decades ]ater than this trio+ 
composed his Padmd Purdi^ m the form of a lyrical Kavya but 
this waB warranted by his very subiect-matter. Another later 
work Afvamedhapama by Gangadasa, Subuddhii^ya and Bhava- 
nldasa conforms to this lypcp but the three poets do not seem to- 
have any affiliation to the Vai^ava tenets. But for some reason 
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or other this art was looked down upon by the neo-Vaisnavites,®!^ 
This class of poetry has been called pdfLcdli (If) or pocoli {U) m the 
text at places.^ 

As noticed above these Kivyas have a considerable 
her of lyrics incorporated into them. These lyrics are set to cer¬ 
tain melodies of classical Indian music. In his l/^-Pari- 

-naya Flt^bara names these ragas: Ahita^ b^tra^if bhcimiTl, hha- 
thiyaH^ dhajiam, goji4agiri, guiiia^^ moWdro, imga^ ndta^ 
patamanjart^ rdmagiri^ suhdi^ ijnsanta, (varlaatly also vibhastt)* 
Rdgas used in Ihirgavara^s Rdmdyana are: ahira, ofodinma^aifj 
bctrod^ beJoMrfl^ hkdfkiydUj, ottEani^ deucjini, det^amohana^ dhanit^^ 
punjnrt, ntdlact^ nuiiijarij marowro^ meyhamafuEiiIa pafamanj^iri^ 
rdwuigirij sngandhakdli^ irigdndhdTa^ suydz (suhiii)^ vosantc^ 

It is to be noted that while the story of Manasa and C^da Saud 
is taken from no Sanskrit source, Durgavm tells the story of 
Hama, basing it mainly on the earlier work of Madhava Kandali, 
and PitainharB takes the contents of his works direct from Hari- 
vamia and the Fura^. The works of Pitainbara eoyld thus have 
been classed with translations and adaptations but for their lyrical 
and popular nature and similarity in technique with the latter 
group. These lyrical Kavyas generally centre round stories of 
love and marriage of young men and women. 

PITAMBARA KAVI 

Plt^bara was a man of Kimarupa living in the town of 
Kamata, was a contemporary, perhaps a senior one, of Sankara- 
deva and he composed some of his poetical works at the instance 
of prince Smnarasimha of Koc Behar* This is practically aU 
that has been knoui^n of this poet. Sahkaradeva left the Ahom 

61. ed. by Neog, GaulmtJ, 1351^ intro., pp. xvU- 

jtviiL 

62. The word pdticiJi (li) or (R) derives itself from Skt. panedfi 

ar pqncdJika, ' ta doll \ And it u qvke probable that the form of pootry was 
oofmected wilh ihe ancient amiiscmeiit oE puppet-pLay^ o^peclalJy popular in 
ibe coimttyside. Another suggostioo is that the form originated in the Pan- 
cala country (Kanaiij)^ In the K&liM Punl^, 89 133-139, LI is cajoined Uul 
Candika should be propltuiled oo the third day of the moon^ dieectly linked 
with the Pu^a-naJi^tra^ with pdaedliM-vikdni and ^chiktrou 

E^mea , It ig liJtely Qiai the term pdnc^tkd-iTihJrir here denotes puppet-ploiy 
Or shij^g tA pdficdli^kdvl^. Thus conneotod with ^aktism and being a lort 
of light amujsemoat, the panodEbi came to be locked with ^uspklon by the 
Voif^vites. 
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tenitory aud came to Koc Beh^^ULiii^Kainarupa in about 1546 
A.D, and stayed at Barpet^^ He asked his new disciple Nam- 
yai^ 'Pleura, a nian of K^empa, to point out to him some ioflu- 
ential persons of that region who could work as proselytizersp Ndi^-^ 
yana named three such persons one of whom was Pitambara KovI^. 
who had already rendered Bhagai^ata Puranaf X, Into v^erse, 6an- 
karadeva then wanted to know what poetry Pitambaru was making, 
Naraynn^ recited a portion from Pit^bara's work, dcs<^bing how 
Rukmini, the princess of Kundinanagara, was eager to see 
in course of which appeared the couplet: 

fcdrt kdTtde nidi rukamtiil 
kona ange khuna dekhi aidtla yaduino^i 

o( Rukmini walled aloud and said: For what blemish in 
my limbs has not Yadumani (K^r^a) come ? » 

Sahkaradeva remarked that this poet was a Sakta and had 
an inordinate love for the sensuous^ and that he was not fit to hold 
the portion of a preacher as he sat on the hill of vanity (garua 
TKirvatata $if.o uthiya It would oppem? that Fitambara 

had an established reputation as a poet when Sahkaradeva entered 
the kingdom of Kamarupa^ that is, before the middle of the six¬ 
teenth centuTy+ Besides Bhagamta Purattu, four other works 
are ascribed to him: Bhagnuata Fnrdnaj I, U^-pirtneiga and 
Mdrfca^eya PumT^ (Ca:^di“akhj^ana) and Nulu^amayantl* 
Nothing has so far been known of Pltambara's PurdT^a^ 

I, a copy of which virus at one time preserved in the Cooch Behar 
State Library.*® Manuscript copies of Bkai^agata Purd^^ and 
Mdrkaijideya PuTd™ ^Cnn^lcftT/diui) are sUU preserved in the 
plftce.^ 

Khan Choudhuty Amanatullah Ahmed and, after him. 
Dr, Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta of Calcutta Uciversityj consider the 
poet pjtimbara as identical with the great schcdar of the Cooch- 
Behar court, Pitambara Siddhantavagi^. This scholar is reputed 

63, Bdaheswpr Ne^ig, Sn-§n-iankaradem, ed, 2, p. 123. 

M- KafM-^uniwritu, ed by U. C- Lekkaru, p. HS-f, 

65i Khan Choudhury Am;in^lulla Ahmed, Koch%hRr^ I, p. 131 -il 

66. S B. Das Giipta, ed., Descriptive Catolo^ve c/ 3fflniMcr±|if5^ 

Jrt th* State tfibmrtr of Cooch BeMr^ 1643, pfi, T-3, 11-12, + 

5, B. Dns GvptBz '?oda}a iaiiMlt ekr^thAvl Buikla Vismbharatl, 

Fatrik^, Vol. V, 1354 B, yp. 2S4^n, Dr, Dim Gupla has mistaken Pitimbara 
to be a Bengali poet His statement has been examined by the piesent writer 
in a current Assaraese periodkaJ, EArndhenu, Vol m, No, viL 
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eiehteen Smrti works called Kauviudls. three of 
which (Prefffl-feaumudf, Soinfcrnnti-fcaumudi and SandAi^.fcou 7 Hudn 
We already been printed and published. The SiddhanfavagSb 
bec^ knoivn as ‘Jagadguru’. His descendants stiU hve in a 
^all viUap named Saraba^ in the west of the Mangaldai suh- 
^vision. of^ family, Siiryyadeva, composed a chronicle 

Of the Koc Kings, GandJiflrtJBiwrapit^rflr Vaimvalt, in the middle 
of n^teenih century.et According to this chronicle® the two 
scholars Kmg Naxanaiaya^’s court, Pltimhara Siddhanta- 
vag«a and Puru^oltama VidySvagSa were formerly in the court 
of Gauda were brought into Kamarupa by the king’s younger 
brother, cluef minister and commander-in^jhief guUadhvaJa or 
CiWya In Samudranarcycttflr Voihffli«Ii, Pitambara is descri- 
W as PraSpa BhQyS’s g«ru» fn none of his poetical works 
Pitambara Kavi gives us any indication that he was a Siddhanta- 
vagisa or that he had migrated from Ganija; on the other hand 
he rests content to call himself a poet of Kamata or Kamafapura : 

XraTnafflTUZffOre $uinipuri ^rateka 
tdte sisu pitflnttara 710 . 711 ^ fcavi eJca™ 
kdTTuitdn^gara surapur^-avatdTa 
ekamukhe ke kiihiha yma gu^ £ara 
tdta pitambara name Icam 
u>^partna|/a git^ katia samdpati^ 

How Pltmnbara Siddhantavagisa was taken by Suhkdhvaia from 
Gouda after his captivity there (for twelve months according to 
Assam lAronicles and Dr. Wade’^), which was the result of his 
tinsuc«»ssful campaign agabst that country. He undertook this 
campaign after return from the Ahbm kingdom in 1563; and after 

Kamakhya temple rebuilt in 
1565 as recorded in the inscription on its inside wall. It is there- 

1564 Siddhantavagisa came to Kamarupa in 

1564 or 1565.^ But the poet Pitambara Dvija composed his U?fi- 


6T. 

68L 


Anawfitullah Ahmed, fhltl. 

K. 16i 83 cited by A. Ahmed, pp. m, n4.n, 
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parinaya in eulogising the town as a place of gods 

incarnate in 1533 A.D. (or 1455 of Saka era)* The poet is thus db- 
tinct from the Smili scholar of the name. That poet Pitam- 
bara also was a good Sanskrit scholar has been put beyond all 
doubt by the ekgaut way of his work of translation and adaptation 
from the Putinas, It seems also to be quite possible that Pjtam- 
boro was not a * dvija * but a * dasa/ or nciri-* dvl|a 

l/sfl-parmai/a.—This Kavya was completed on the fifth day of 
the month of Vaisakba of the year 1455 of the Sako era 
tjana-uedfl-soidTikn-prumita) or 1533 A.D. in the town of Kamata. 
This is the earlest of Pii^bara's works now available. In it the 
name of ^ yuvarija (prince) Samarasimha (^uMadhvaja) ^ is not 
mentioned as is done in the two other works considered below* 
It was in 1455 feika that Naranirayana became king and appointed 
his brother Sukladhvaja as Yuvareja (and virtually the chief 
minister and commander-in-chief of his army) * So, though Pltam- 
bara lived in the capital, he did not possibly till that time secure 
the patronage of any royal personage. Kamati, Kamata ^ Kanta- 
nagara is said to have been established by King Niladhvaja of 


72b. This has been pointed out to me by Ur, Suknnmr Sen of Cstcutta 
Unlvorsily. In written 15W-45 AJ>., a MS ol which was 

cohered hy Dr. Sen from the Rangpnr district. PItambara per^cnlly sub- 
scribe? himscll as (Sen, SdhitKcr Idhdf, vol. I. 2nil #d., pp. 231f-, 

33af?. In one place only in Uj^-jta’nnaytt (v. 130Tf.^ p. 2423 Pit^barii saya: 

hena puAt/aTnaya bcxtli4 bmhinane kohild 
•payara prfibcndhe tdka rccani karilfi 
pranim kdekn kadid ipaclio laThk^^e 
wm katha dilo Mtc nun fmvrupe 

oc Such aacred talcs iJie Brahmana toM and enanposed U in the form 
nf verses. I have composed profuse matters into concise form and woven 
Into it ^ddlUimal matters accoiding as poetical Savours demanded^ 

This statement is canfusing enough m the verbs kahita, karlM connected 
with the subject tndhirnawa m the first two lines are in the third person^ 
whOe in the fellowing lhic$ the verbs racUe, illo clearly Indicate the first 
person. This juxtepontien of verbs of two dMcrcnt persons rouses the sus- 
pldon that the subject of the first two verbs is different from the subject of 
the latter ones (namely, the author). We have not moreover Wen able to 
verify the teset of these lines* which occur in an uncritical editiDn, ed. Nibh^- 
MTOTTi Chaudharl, froin any complete AUB. In Tt/plesl Selection? from Asm* 
mejc Liferafttre* voL H* pt, H C.U.* 1924* p. 331* the third and fourth linas 
quoted above are found wanttng. Dr. Sen would suggest : KtimhnrB by the 
above statement means that the story he tells was recounted to him by a 
Br^hmane he heard it from Kathaka^). 

73. See ultra. 
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Khen or Khyan family and was later taken by Visvasimba as the 
capital of the Koc kingdom which he established.^^ 

The story of Vaijasura^s prowess^ his fight with the Yadavas^ 
the fight Qti his account between and Hara^ the * love Affnir ^ 

and marriage of (Villa’s daughter) and Aniruddha (Pradyu- 
jiina s son) are told m the greatest detail in Hntivamia (Vi^u- 
parvap chaplers 11&12S)» Pitambara takes the story from there 
and for the most part keeps close to the original. He says: — 

vyascra irtufehara katkd cnito dwaae 
drasnua racito idhAra dsC'^pose. 

SbaU I surely take the story from Vyisa*s mouth but 
also shall I compose something round about it. » 

He takes a great deal of liberty with the description of U^''s 
alluring youthful beauty ■ the erotic pleasures or Hara and Parvatl 
in the arbour -(which reminds us of Mankara^s like description); 
the desperation that grows at its sight in the heart of whose 
fancy was already ^ lightly turning to thoughts of love ^ for influ* 
once of the sprmgtime; Aniruddha's sexual pleasures with the 
Yak^i Knmasena in a dream and erotic dream nnd 

attainment to puberty. As a matter of fact, there are 
fine touches of lyricism and sensuousness in the first por¬ 
tions of the Kavya and U^a becomes the central figure 
of the action in placo of Vana as in the Hariuaniiap The 
element of lyricism finding an expression in small lyrics is how¬ 
ever gradually ItKt in the dash and thunder of aorms as the action 
progresses and the character of U$a almost dwindles into the back* 
groxmd. Love and marriage are the theme; the fall of V^a comes 
as a byproduct of the action moving towards that consummation. 
However with his heroism and devotion to Hata the demon king 
remains an attractive and brilliant eharncter till the last. With 
an eye on popularity Pitimbara brings in the character of 
old nurse^ KokUar This woman warns Vsur^ just after U^^s birth 
that the child will be his ruin and should be therefore thrown into 
water as all lU omens have appeared round about the palace in 
the wake of its birth. She later on reports U^^s dandes-tine union 
with Aniruddha to Vana, adding that her prediction is coming true- 
There are other elements in the work which cater to the taste of 
the populace— ^ a play of the supernatural in the main. Some 
glimpses of the social conditions of the times are seen in refer- 


74. GftiL The Kock Kinga 0/ KaniarujHi^ ISSS^ p. 1 ^. 
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coees to the worship of Gauri and Siva and a parsing description 
of ceremonial raairiage. 

Ehdpcioam Pur^a, date of composition is mentiojicd 

in the body of the work. Htambara however says: 

Kamatanagara is a wonderftU city, where lives the great 
king Visvasimba. His son is Samaxasiiiiha by name, who de¬ 
rives much pleasure from the divine sports of His 

devotion cojistantly rests at the lotus feet of Ki^a. ........ 

Pitambara with hut a child's intellect, (living) near him made 
these verses, celebrating the activities of KrsnaJ® 

In other places Samarasiihha is called * Yuvaraja ^ which inmiis- 
takafaly refers to Sukladhvaja, better known as Cilaraya, In 
Darning Jtej Vainaabnli,^ it is stated that during the coronation 
ceremony of Malladeva or Naranarayana in Beb^ (Cooch Behar) 
Sukladhvaja was uiade * young king*) 

and was given the name (epithet) Samgramasimha possibly in recog¬ 
nition of his military akilL He is referred to as chota tdjd all 
through KathA-gurucanta. Pitambara uses the word Samarasiihha 
as a variant ol ' Samgiamasiihha \ That SukUdhvaja was a great 
devotee of K|^a is seen from the fact that he was later initiated 
into Va4a^vism by Sahkaradeva. The date of Narananayajja^s 
accession to the throne is placed by Gait at about 1540 AJ),, by 
AmanatuUa Ahmed at about 1455 of Saks era, that is. 1533 A.D. 
So, 1533 can be taken as the upper limit in determining the date 
of composition of Fit^baraV Bf^agamta X. As for the 

lower one it cannot, I tbmk. go beyond about 1546 A.D. when 
Sankaradeva heard some ol its verses recited from memory by 
Narayaoa Tbakura. On the whole, the work belongs to the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 

It has already been noted how Pitambara was censured by 
iSahkiiradeva on account of the note of sensuality obtaining in his 
verse rendering of Bhngauato Pumt^. His work is more an adap¬ 
tation than translation from the originai Puraiia, He is a story¬ 
teller, narralhig episodes from Bhdgamta Pum7}a in a pleasing 
manner. 

TS. B]i4^a£ieCii, MS, Cooch Behar State Libraryp folio 1, cited in the 
VlppahltjrflH Fafrikd, V, iv, p, 2SS. 

71 In Ajsam 

1H5. p. 43, it is stated lhat Okiiya got the epiihet Saihgrrimasimha after his 
dever escape troia Gaitda- 
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Mdrkan^eya Purdi^ {Ca^<lj-dkhydi^) work also was 

composed by Pit^bara at the mstacce of Kum^ Samarasiittta 
or Sukladhvaja. But this time the patron prmce is complimented 
as a great devotee of BhavanI, and the poet himself make^ a crore 
of salutes to the goddess in the initial benedictory verses. Pitim- 
bara indicates how ^ukladhvaja one day expressed regret in the 
royal court that none but scholars could lUiderstaiid what was in 
the Purdrias as it was garbed in Sa^krit, and how the prince asked 
the petet to render it into verses in the language of the land.'” In 
the two manu^scripts preserved in the State Library of Cooch 
S^haTj the date of beginning the work of compositiou is given as 
15Z4 Saka (ueda pakaa vdna dm issdnka iukat) or 1602 A.D.; but 
the date seems to be improbable in view of the facts that SuUa- 
dhvaja died in 14D2 Saka or 1571 A,D. and that Pitamharass first 
extant work t/^-partnai/a was written as far back as 1533 A.D. 
It is quite likely that there might be a scribal mistake in the above 
reading and it would be reasonable to suppose this work to have 
been written not much later than the dale of Naranarayai:^a*s 
coming to the throne as Pitambara here calls ^ukladdhvaia both 
* Kinnara * and * Samarasimlia \ 

In this version Pitambara gives in simple and direct language 
the story of goddess Ca^d^ and h^r fight with and victory over 
several demons. 

Pitambara is one of the most considerable poets of the age. 
Probably next to Madhava Kandali he is the most prolific of the 
pre-6ahkaradeva writers- A scholar of great merit, be is a poet 
and musician of no mean degree. 

DURGAVARA KAYASTHA 

Grti*rdfncyaitfl.—The recension of Durgavara^s GiH-tamd- 
yoT^a at present available^® seems to be incomplete. Nothing can 
he gathered from it about the identic of the poet. Another work 
ascribed to h i m, PadiTUt or MaiiEtsd PumTUt^ however provider a 
few' points of detail- He pays his hotnage there to king V^vasimhai 
the Master of Kamala bis fortyeight queens and eighteen 
princely sons. The number of Visvaaimha's (king of Koc-Eeh^) 
wives re ma i n s unascertained; the princes however are taken to 

7?- MB, folio 1, cited in D^crijttive Cattilovu^ of Manuscripis ^tt 

ilie £tate Librm^ of Codc^ Bfhurp Art Nd. Sl 

78- £>tir03i?arL [ Kffvlvam edl V4aya- 

candra Visvlbl, Hajc, 1837 «aka. The work is now bcins re-tditiri by the 
prcRjnt writefp 
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be eighteen or nineteen. The king died in C. 1540^ and (as Durga- 
vara gives the fuL numbei: of his sons) the poet must have composed 
his Padma Putana by this date; while Giti-rdmdyaw may be an 
earlier work of his, as no patron is mentioned therein. Durgavaia 
calls himself the son of Sri Kayastba Candradhara, Another per¬ 
son, B^ubala Sikdar, is eulogised and described as a Gandharva 
incamate, a devotee of Padma (Padntfl-deakar), and one shining 
in the family as a flower shines among ail flowers. The 

poet wishes this person a long life (dpit vrddhi hanfca camlrct 
dtvdkara)^ From this it may well be inferred that this musician 
and officer of state (Sikdar — a keeper of fort or town, or a reve¬ 
nue officer) was the poet's p&troni It is possibly this BMiubala 
Sikdar who was later raised to the rank of a n^val offi^cer as Patra 
during the reign of king Naran^ya^, Visvasimha's son. Durga- 
vara lived in the village of KHacala on the hill of that name, 
where ‘resides the demon killer Farvatl (KamiJdiya )*—ddhaya 
pdrvati afiurara k^ayaiihdra. Vi^vasimha 1$ said to have discovered 
the i/cmi-pttiia of Kamakhya in a deserted condition under cover 
of a thick jungle in the early years of the sixteenth century; and 
the worship there was earried on up till that time by some local 
tribal people with offerings of pigs and fo\vls. Coming to test 
and realise the miraculous power of the holy spot, ho built a 
temple over it.^ Possibly Yisvasimba made arrangements for the 
worship of Manasa as he did see to the regular administering of 
the worship of Kamakhya^ It has been one of the special festive 
occasions nt the place.'^^'^ The name Durgavexa is appaready a 
^kta one. In Manasu Purd^ the poet $ays that he was secured 
by his parents as a boon from all the gods: 

proti deca vare putra pdfleka prodFi^tut 

fcffloi durpdectra kariia vydkhydjw^ (verse 61). 

Durgavara seems also to be a common name for bhdtiLs or wan¬ 
dering minstrels (kaui geite dila T&jdr bhdt durgdvaf^). In Cili- 
Rdmdyinia Durgavara does not betray an Inclination towards any 
particular religious form, although he pays his obeisance to Rama, 
several tunes, in course of the He likewise relies on 

the blessings of goddess Sarasvati (verses 368, 372, 946) for the 

7Sa- See Hntc. 

TBt, Am^natuILalt Ahmcir P- 

Tftc, Neoe: " Serpent-bri! and serpeot^worship in Aseam", TFie 

Enfftem AnchnfpeEvatfft. vdI. IV, ncs, 3-4, Mapch-Aug., IHSl, p. 13S. 

7!&. Gopkondrtr GAti. CU.* vol I, ISIS, p. 57. 
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easy flow of his lyrics* Judged by the general trend of the present 
work and the indiscrimiiiate use of words like 
murflri, cafcrapnnt^ devordja as applied to BIma and his 

attributes^ he can be taken as a village poet with not much of 
classical learning, or with no care to keep conformity to the con¬ 
ventions of scriptures. He has not also possibly seen the Rarpia- 
1/0710 in original Sanskdt and relies on Madhava Kandah^s Assa-^ 
mesc version or on his own Imagination. 

In the version available^ the Adi- and Ayodhya- are 

missing, while the Lanka^ and Uttara-kand^s are treated quite 
summarily. It is very much possible that the first two cantos have 
been lost In the march of centuries or not written at all; the 
Aranya-knnda begins with a mention of the Ayodhya-ka^#: 

oyodhi/d kd^^oro kotM bhoila 
oronyo femdoro kathd MTnproti. 

Regrettably enough, the five l 3 rrics of the missing cantos have 
slipped out of publld memory as TAi^ellK and the present writer has 
been able to get hold of the following single one (incomplete)®® 
fiom Durgavara's Ayodhya-'kand^ describing Rama, Lak^aiiia 
and Sitas^ setting out for exile. 

mayo bane yaa svdmi fhej 
a TOfiTnt nakard nairdia 
tamdre lagate smml 
khatim hanahdsa (he) 

opare ^Hmyar ckafn 
tale tapta bdli (he rdufia) 

^ kirnate colibd s^td 

sukomeln bkari (He) 

age ydiha rdmacandra 
madhyata janaidOte rama) 

^ tdra pdche coli pdtba 

lafc^mana sdrdfhi fke) 

danidakd banate ache 

^ ^ha hydghra aii (he rdma) 

^ Idmate calibd sitd 

Ttnri bhlramnti 

BO, Tbrcugh the kind ccmtesy of the poete^. Sow Noliniboli Devf. 
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(Sita says :) 

I jihflll also go to the forest. O iord^ 

O lord, disappoint me not, 

With thee, O lord, 

Shall I suffer exUe. 

(Hsma says:) 

Up above is the burning sphere of the sim 
and heated sand below; 
how shall thou walk on, O Sita 

thou hast got but delicate feet. 

(Sita says:) 

Ramacandra will march first, 

JanakI in the middle,; 
behind them will step out 

Lak^ana, (our) main propn 

(Bama saysi) 

There in the Dandnka forest ahfiund 
lions and tigers; 
how shall thou go, O STt5 
thou art but a timid lass, jo- 

With all its original lyrical beauty Giti'-Tdmdyflna is for the 
most part only a popular version 6f Madhava Kandali^s work, 
meant for the use o£ the ojd of oja-poH chorus. The narration of 
the story is sometimes scrappy and disjointed ; but then the gaps 
could be filled up by the op or Some parages, especi¬ 

ally in the pttyara or Ordinary verse portions^ are identically the 
&ame as in Kandah. Durgavora sometinies drops some lines from 
Kandali and sometimes adds to them. Some of Kandal^s ver^s 
are set to tune (rdga) with the addition of musical quantities like 
e or he.®* Sometimes the metre is changed with some sll^t cltera- 
lion in the wording® or a new rhyming is introduced.® In places 
there are minor changes effected, which however are not sufficient 
to hide the loans from view (e.g.), 

rudhhraAepiUi tjam bdja hctiyd gttilo — ^Durgii^ara 
nHe delehilanta bdli indjaro Ttfnfpdpa 

kddhiEonta T^ghcvura —Kandali. 

SL e-s-h vv. 

92 . e.f.. w, 587^92, 

83. w. 9 SM. 
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Ite maryeiltMis idiomatic expressions of Kandali are always found 
wanting in Durgavara. WiiiJe some archaic words like iagdtbantt, 
fcartlanti are left in DurgSvara's work as a legacy from Kandali; 
others are substituted by new ones {e.g. pasaiitOj verse 674, in 
place of ptliampMa). 

in the Aranj-a-kando, Durgavara describes the abduction of Sita 
after relating a few episodes of his own invention: Sita’s offering 
pirida (food) to the deceased Daiaratha; Site's cursing llie 
Moon, the Sun, the Ah-, the Earth, Uie river Phalgu and the Brah- 
tna^as for false deposition before Hamai Hama and Site's playing 
at dioej creation of Ayodhyi in the forest with the help of 
and the Ayodhya people's performance of the Caitra~catiirdasl 
festi>'al. There are in the telling of the story other minor devia¬ 
tions from the original Sanskrit and MIdhava Kandali’s rendering. 
The meeting of Havana and the bird Supar^ after the abduction 
of Sita is not found in Kandali and is introduced by Durgavara. 
Tlie lyricist moreover makes Surpanakha appear with her diaholi* 
cdly enchanting beauty before Rama and Laksmana on the Citra- 
kuta hill on the bank of the Candrahhaga in place of in PaScavatl 
hermitage in the forest of Dandaka. In Kandali Surpanakha's 
nose and ears are cut off by Lak^mapa when die rushes at SJta 
seeking to devour her, but in DurgSvara Lak^mai^ does this as 
soon as that demon beauty approaches him for love or lush In 
Kandali, Surpanakha, with her nose and ears lopped off, runs to 
the demons Khara and Dusana and after their death at the hands of 
Rama and Laksmapa to Ravapa. Durgavara’s Surpatiakha goes 
straight to Ravapa, who then summons Khara, Dii^apB and Ttisiras 
to fight with the two men. Marica's suggestion of the way to take 
away Sita, her having to remain within a marked-out circle, her 
calling Havapa father just in order to escape from his evil titK ign 
on her, Rama and Laksmana's asking a heron of the whereabouts 
of Sita, etc. are other points of divergence from Kandali's Bfipid- 
l^opa. Thus in the Arapya-kipda which on the "whole coven more 
than half the Kavya Durgavara steers much clear of Kandali's in- 
duenees in language, contents and method of treatment of the sub¬ 
ject and proceeds with the stor>' in an independent manner. But 
this is not the case with the other cantos. 

The Kiskindhya-kan^a of Durgavara relates how Hama con¬ 
tracted friendship with fii'e monkey chiefs, Sugriva, Haniimcin and 
others, and how he killed the monkey king Bali in an unfair way. 
Durgavara's verses differ not much from Kandali. His Sundara- 
kapda looks like a summary of Kandali’s account. He keeps close 
U a 
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to the greater poet even where he reproduces the story in his o%\ti 
langu^geH The Laiika-k^^^ is dealt with suimnarily in a few 
verses^ Durga^^ara is a lyricist singing of the more delicate emotions 
of the human heart and the description of war does not seem to be 
his forte. He is again in his own when he comes to the fire ordeal 
of SIta and finds an appropriate subject for his treatment. He 
again takes to lyricising Kandali^ In the w'ords of Svta^s reply to 
announcement of the harsh decision to throw her away*^ 
KandalL^s sweeping lines are shortened into a crisp metre to echo 
Sita’s tense emotions, Durgavaia then skips over the appearance 
of Dasaratha^s spirit and comes to Hama's coronation in Ayodhya 
with which concludes this handy version of the 

There is always an attempt at abridging the Kavya 
Tociid pita havi diirpnijcra) But the poet^s imagmation freely 
revels in the pathetic portions of the story and the thought of 
minimising is then set aside. Especially in the Arai^ya-kanda he 
takes a great amount of freedom in the treabnent of the subject, the 
construction and sequence of events in the plot* There he appears 
in the true colours of a village minstrel, who has to appeal to the 
sentiment of common village folk with high-pitched pathos rather 
than with high-strung logic or philosophy or soaring imagination. 
No philosophical interpretation is therefore given to the action of 
Hama, an incarnation of the supreme Godhead. an ordinary 

human being, swept away at all tunes by human weakness and fail¬ 
ings. Mirades are always a part of sioiy-tellmg as is the case here, 
but Rama does not cease to be a vjeak man all the same. When 
he misses her in the sylvan cottage, he suspects her characterp even 
though momentarily as a passing thought, as of a common unchaste 
woman. Even the much obedient and self-sacrificing Lak$mana 
does not escape his suspicion. He is all beside himself and bewails 
like a mad man or ^ child. He asks the heron and the peepul 
of Sita^s neivs, flies into anger and gets ready to kill Ja^yu, wants 
to destroy the celestial worlds at the heron*s words* mistakes the 
night for the day* He even thinks of poisoning Itimself to death and 
goes into a swoon. The divine in him is, as it were, temporarily in 
abeyance^ Durgavara^s Rama even casts a longing lingering Iciok 
behind at his lost kuigdom, and laterp when he brings Sita safe from 
Lanki, he says that he did this not for getting her back into his 
bosom, but to escape slur on his valour.®* Si1a*s heari-hroken reply 
to lhis is! 


vv. 916 et gK|. 
HS. V. 3CS, 

SS w, 
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ttara iianni sdina dek/aZa 
luitara tiB/um t/e^ui anyajaii^ dits 

C( Thou considorest me to be a conuuoti woman and, like a 
dancing man giving away his dancing wife, seek^t to dispose me 
on others » 

* 

Durgivaia works up some delicately sensuous touches w'hen 
B^a is reminded of his associations with Sita by the bunumog 
black-bees” and the fair banks of Campa-sarovara bedecked with 
all the flowers.” 

A local custom of those days is in evidence when after the 
creation of a magic Ayodbya, Hama, Laksmapa and Site perform 
the CaitTU-caturdaii festival, in the company of the citizens of 
Ayodbya.™ The performance is described as follows: 

Rama was very happy and put on various appai'els and 
flowers^ He placed niddhavl flow'ers on bis head. He looked 
ebamung with these and scented lumseli with ctyuru and 
condarui. He placed on his body such omameuts as JcankatMir 
kei/ura, efutins and tinkling ballets. Lak^majja and Sita also 
diessccl themselves beautifully. With all this luxury their 
minds were dnutned by Madana (Cupid), ^rli aina, 

Sita and the Ayodbya people took pitchers in their hands. 
They began to play the Caitra entardtisi and went round and 
round. 

The Caitra CaturdaS festival is performed in honour of the 
god of love, Madana or Kamadeva at the fourteenth night of the 
bright half of the month of Caitra. About ten miles to the north of 
Gauhati is the venue of a massive temple now in ruins, dedicated to 
that god, on a small hill. The god with the consort Hati 
is still worshipped there under a small shed. This worship 
is a branch of the Siva-sakti cult and seems to have been 
widely carried on in the days of Duigdvara. A later descrip* 
tson of the worship of Kamadeva, is found in Tripurd Huran}! 
(early ISth century), Durgavara moreover mentions that at the 
time of the fire ordeal Sita bowed to the Sun god with fO'lded hands 
and worshipped Brahma, Vi^u and Mahe^ mentally,” Topim 


fi7. V, 374. 

88, w, 487 et seq. 

89, vv, 54-69. 

90, V. 90. 
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Tantro^ refers? to the worship of this Hindu trmily on a lake 
caUed Baranasip seven d^tanaa to the east of lake Apunarbhava of 
Hajo on the Caitra Kamatrayofllaii day. This seems to be a special 
reference to the contemporary vogue of worshipping the Sun. 
Belief in astrology was common in those days, and Dm^ivara^s 
RIma believes that such a piece of ill luck as having to lose Sita is 
the influence of some evil star The evil influence of Saturn and 
the mlldiiess of the Moon are also under reference.^ 

Durgavara excels as a writer of lyrics, most of which are of 
the pathetic sentiment. The sweet and plaintive ciliira rdpo seems to 
be the poet's favourite tune. The best lyrics in the Kavya are 
deeply pathetic^ and consist of the bewaUings of Sita« Rama, Tara 
and others. As in a true lyric the descriptions of the human body 
(Surpanakhi or Sita) or an animal (golden deer) are put forth 
in a few suggestive lines, which give the idea of fine engravings of 
a cameo. The magic city of AyodhyS and the Madottii-Catiirdaii 
festival are also painted with a few clear strokes* The description 
of the fight between Ravai^a and Ja^yu is also remarkable for its 
power. 

SONGS OF MANASA WORSHIP 

In A^^am Manasa, Vl^ahari, Fadmavati, or Marai, is worshipped 
in the districts of Goalpara and Kamrup and the subdivision of 
Mangaldai. This serpent godling attracts her votaries from all 
classes of people from Brihmas^as to the lowest in the social grade. 
Even Muhammedans can and do }oin ojo-pdli choruses to sing the 
songs of Manasa during her worship. It is not dear haw and 
where the Manasa cult originated, but traces of serpent worship 
ha\'^ been noted among different tribes of Assault the Khasis, the 
Meitheis (Ma^puris) ^ the Mishmis, the Hajangs and Bibh^, The 
story of Manasa and Saiva merchant Candradbaia, later converted 
to the cult of Manasa, seems only to indicate the history of late ad¬ 
mission of a non-Aryan godling into the Hindu pantheon. She is 
wotdiipped during the four rainy months of the year, A^dha^ 
Sravajta. Bh^re and Asvina. The poet Mankara lays down that 
she should be worshipped for four days in the month of Siavai^ 
(July-August), He also says that the goddess is to be placed on a 


2 . 

Sd- V, 334. 

3(1 V, 440p alsc v. £13. 
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Tiianca (altar) and worshipped day and mght while the iour rahiy 
months continue. lu her earthen imaife (seipents) consti¬ 

tute her seat; Nigas are her costume and Naga^ form her Uara. She 
can be woi-shipped in an earthen pet with siht twigs (a kind of 
Euphorbia) put in it^ with hundred-petalled lotuses. Singing of 
songs of the goddess and dancing of the deodfiani (Ut.^ woman of 
god) and, sometimes her male coimtcrparl the deodhu forms an 
attractive feature of the performance^ which genei’ally continues 
for four days but sometimes for a longer period,*^ There Is a large 
mass of tfiantms in Assamese, the utterance of which is believed to 
ha\*c the efficacy of curing a man of snake-bite. 

The following is a sketch of the story of Manasa as told by the 
Atanasa poets t 

One day the great god Siva saw a pair of fruits (Acpie 

/itan^telos) and much intoxicated with smoking of hemp, he 
imagined them to be the breasts of his young wife Ca^di^ 
sensually disturbed within, and released a quantity of semen on a 
lotus leaf. EVom that creative fluid on the lotus leaf sprang up a 
beautiful godling with four arms and three eyes. Born out of 
Siva*s mental disturbance and on a lotus leaf, she came to be known 
as Manasa, Padmavati or Padma. Vasuki, the king of snakes en¬ 
dowed her with poison and provided her with Nagas as attendants. 
Hence her name Vi^ahari and her association with snakes, Vasuki 
sent her to her father Siva^'s place, where she had the misfortune 
of meeting her step-mother Csurudi, who out of petty jealousy gave 
her some blows and blinded one of her eyes with strokes of her 
bangles, Siva took compassion on the hapless child and gave her 
in marriage to sage Jaratkaru, The eccentric sage however desert^ 
ed her on a very slight provocation^ Before leaving^ he ihumped 
with his hands Fadma^s wombt as a result of which a child, Astika, 
was bora to her- 

Candradhara, the king and merchant of the rich Campakana- 
gaia, was a devout worshipper of Lord Siva. When he was away 
from home on a trade voyage^ his wife Saneka or Soueka worship* 
ped Manasa with a view to getting back her husband soon. Cai^ 
instigated the merchant against Manasa and gava him a gold stick 
ta strike her antagonist with. Candradhara hastened home and threw 
away all the things of Manasa worship. Thus began the enmity 

M. NcxiK: ' Serpent-lors and sfftpctil-^wDrihi|} in A^sam \ TAe Ediirm 
Aiit}\TopologiMt, IV, ^ and 4, pp. JSl-57. 
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between a goddess 4ind a mortal man. Fada^a Lad CandradLara^'s 
sbi 50 m and SarLkha Oja, the great physician of snake^bitej done 
to temporary death by 6iva*s pemi^sion. The merchant's fourteen 
loaded with the richest merchandise^ were also sunk and 
kept under sea water. But Candradham would not bend. 

Fadma got the souls of Usa and Auiruddba on loan from heaven 
for twdve years and had them born on earth as Beula^ daughter of 
king S^e or CLihe of Ujaru-iBiya, and Lakhlndara, the seventh 
son of C^da Slud. Fadma one day took the form of a Brahmaj^ia 
widow and found out an OMUse with Boula to curse the latter thus: 
'Thou shall be a widow like myself on the nigli t following thy 
marriage.^’ Beula was married in course of lime to Lafclund^a. In 
spite of their being confined wdthin a bouse all w^rought of iron^ 
Bakhindma was bitten by the venomous snake Kkli or Kaliya at 
the accursed hour. 

With the permisdon of Canda and Sa^ekd, Beuk started on 
her journey of quest for Lakhindara's soul on a raft Boating down 
the sea. She took with her, her husband's dead body which melted 
away on the way* She leached the heavenly regions and per- 
formed a dance in the assembly of the gods* All the gods were 
much pleased and impressed and asked Fadma to give back the 
danseuse her husband* Padma agreed to do this on condition that 
Canda w^ould adore her* Beula returned home not only with Lak- 
hind^ but vAih hb sbe elder brothers and Coda's fourteen ships 
full with cargo. Overcome with joy and the grace of Manasa, Can- 
dradhara at first consented to worship the goddess only with the 
left hand and with his face turned away from her* But when time 
tame# he faced the deity and poured lotus floweis at her feet with 
both the hands joined together* 

There are three chief Manasa poets, whoso songs are sung at 
the time of ’worship—Mankara, Durgavara and Sukavi Nirayana- 
deva. Their ver^ses ore popularly knovm as Mankarl, Durgavari 
and Sukananm (Sukavinai^ysril) respectively. Naraya^adeva be¬ 
longs to later times and Is believed to have been a coxirt-poet of 
king Balin^oyana abas Dharman^ayans of Darangi-r^jya (early 
seventeenth century).^ The imposing name Padiiid is 

applied to the works of aU the three poets, althou^ the writings 
do not conform to the accepted definition of a Purina; nor are they 
written in the Sanskrit language like the literature of the name* 


W. ibid, 
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MajihfiriL .—Maokara seems Ed be the first Assamese Manasa 
poet* In his benedictory verses he sings of king Jalpesvam and the 
king of Kainatl (kamatmr bsndo ra;fd jalpe^am) snd of 
the people of the town of Jalpesvara, a second Amaravatl in wealth 
and splendour. There is a very small percentage of Persiaxi wortisj 
like bdifflr to be traced in his vocabulary* King Jalpesvara was a 
king of Kamarupa i and his capital was Jalpes\^ara, modem Jalpai- 
guri. He was a and hudt a temple to ^iva, called Jalpe^ 

vara.®^ In Purd^a. Avail tya Kha^idap ch. 66, there is the 

story of a Saiva king Jalpa. KdEikd PuTana, ch, 80, $peak 3 of Jal- 
pIsa Siva, to whose protection the K^atriyas^ scared by Parasurama, 
surrendered themselves.* This Pnri^ is a w'ork of the tenth 
century A^D. If the temple and (he presiding deity are consi-- 
dered as named after its founder, king Jalp^vara^ he must be a 
wry early king. The kingdom of Kamata \vith. its capital Kamata- 
pure was establbhed by Niladhvaja the fii'St Khen or Khyan 
king, whose gi^ndson Nilamhara was overthrown by Hussain Shah 
in 1496. A.D* The name Kamati seems to have teen used by the 
Koc kings of Koc Behar of the sixteenth centur^^ for their king¬ 
dom There is a w^anderfuUy striking similarity between Man- 
kara’s salutations to * a hundred queens and eighteen princes * and 
Durgavara^s reference to Vis’V'asiinha's Vforty-eight queens and 
eighteen prinees*.®* This leads us to suspect that fcama^^ir raja 
(king of Kamata) and rujd jaIpest?flTfl (King of Jalpesvara) b the 
same rnotiarch who is none other than Visvasimha, who was the 
master of the capital city Kamata-nagara and the region reptre^ 
sented by modem Jalpaiguri district.®* Bo it will not perhaps 
be wide of the mark to take Mankara as a poet of Kamata 
(western A^sam) of the early sixteenth century. His langu¬ 
age is of a popular cast and i^presents the tongue of Goal- 
para and Kamrup at the first impact of Islamic languages. 
The marriage-rites as described by the poet conform to those 
of this region. Koc people (Koc-Kocani) are constantly under 
refei-ence and there is the mention of a musical mstrument 
<7omdnaj which is in general use among the Bodos. The poet seems 
to he a votary of Manasa; but he also bows to the gods Karayana, 

BS. Gunabhiram BaniiL, AMm Stircmji. ISCO, p. 43. 

56. B. Kakflti, The Mother Goddea Kdm^khydf 5§ 11-12. 

B7. Grit, History of Scd ed., pp. 43 fF. 

SC. Bee wte. 

SO. This wduM make and Durgivar^ contesnpcTfliy, which is 

ftot otherwise unlikely. Different sourees^ differ on the pmnt of th# number 
ol Vlfiv^sriitiha's wives, 
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Brahma, Gaiga* Parvati, Katiiakhya of Ksmoarupa, and the Nagas 
of Pat^ among others. He also pains his obeisance to the Lsuhitya 
(Brahmaputra). There is a reference to the Buddha (baiiddh4- 
rwpa>. Some words like fccda-m-tal^ Dvdrakajnirl, Vfnddi?a«aj etc. 
point to the prevalence of the Kisja-lore at the time, Mankara 
was a village pcwt and minstrel, singing his Manasa songs with 
little csmibals in his hands. His langtiage is simple and direct ^ 
there is an e&sy flow of knaginalion and of music. The erotic ele¬ 
ment is somewhat prominent particularly in the description of the 
r/andTzcrxja marriage of Hara and GaurL A crude humour is in 
evidence when (he wife of the hermit Hemanta attempts falsely 
to stage her giving birth to a child (Durga), actually found by the 
sage floating on sea waters in an iron pitcher^ or when Siva is 
suspected of enjoying the illicit company of Koc women. Mankara 
deab with the following topics : eosmologyp the origin of gods, up- 
hringing of Gauri in the hermitage of sage Hemanta, her marriage 
with Siva, the birth of Padmavati from Siva's semen but from no 
womb, the oiigin of the Manasa cult. 

Durpauora.—Durgavara is a more cultured and dignified poet 
than Mankara. He is also the more skilled in the ai-t of poesyi 
His songs are sung in Kamidchya by the oid-^pdli during the wor¬ 
ship of Manasa, They are each set to a particular classical Indian 
raga, which is indicated at the top. Durgavara's description of 
action, of human form, and of natural scenery are powerful; there 
is a note of realism in them. The story o£ Beula and Lakhind^ 
constitutes his main subject-matter 


too. Bh^atdiandra Daa* AM&jAiyd Manasa 

Caubad^ 1S4S- B. K Snruu] and S. N. Sarmo, ed. Mankan am DuJ^drarl 
(Manasa songs of Manksra and Duigavara)^ IBSZ, 
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BY 

B. K. Barjja. 

Section I 

UFE OF SAKKARADEVA 

During the fourteeath and the fifteenth centuries India had seen 
an outburst in the fields of religion and society. A new religion 
was founded on the liberal doctrine of Bhakti as revealed in the 
Pumiui. It tvbe a progressive and democrative move¬ 
ment which laid emphasis on the tmity of the Godhead^ stood against 
excessive ritualisnip preached a faith based on constant devotion, 
fought against caste prejudices and strewed on the equality of 
man. Several saints of great endowments appeared in various pro¬ 
vinces to carry the gospels of the new faith to the masses by render- 
ing the Sanskrit PurMas into regional languages. Of these saints, 
Kamananda, a Bmhmajr>a of Allahabad, was the most impressive 
figure and occupied the first place in point of time (14(10^1470 A.D.). 
He worshipped Rama and preached his doctrine in Hindi. Kabir 
(144Q-151S AD.) was one of his chief disciples. Another eminent 
leader of the movement w^as Vallabhachax^'a (141^1531 AD.) a 
Brahmsma of the Telugu country* He worshipped Knpia and pro¬ 
pagated his doctnne in the south. In Mahar^ra the reli^on of 
Bhakti was preached by N^adeva (1400-1430 AD.) who was a 
tailor by caste. In Bengal arose the notable saint Chaitanya (1485- 
1533 AJD.) p born of a learned Biahma3;ta family of Kadla* In Assam 
appeared the many gifted Sankaradeva (1449-1569 AJD.), a ^udra 
by caste, who shaped the religious, social, cultural, and literary life 
of the people of the province for ages to come. 

At the time of Sahkaradeva^s appearance, Assam was poU- 
tically divided into a number of independent principalities. The 
Chudyas ruled over the easternmost region of the country while 
the south-east was under the Kaebaris, West of the Chutiy^ and 
of the Kachiris on the south were the domains of some petty chiefs 
called Bhuyas. To the extreme west was situated the kingdom of 
Kamatn, which later on came to be knowii as Cooeh Behar and was 
under the domination of the Koch kings. The rest of the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley was ruled by the Ahoms. Thus contending political 
forces worked to separate the Assamese people from one another. 
In 5ucb an age ^ankaradeva became a cementing force; with an 
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all•elnb^^ciIlg faith and a common national language he carved out 
a way for the cultural, spiritual and linguistic growth of Assam. 
Patronage received from some of the rulers of th^e states greatly 
advanced the cause of the new faith and though pehnarily a reli¬ 
gious movement it led on to mariifold expressions in art and litera¬ 
ture. The Koch rulers patronised schol^ to translate the Maifid- 
bharata and the Puranas. The Ahom kings also greatly encouraged 
literary activities and made it possible to create a new type of his¬ 
torical prose known as Buranjts. 

Sankara was bom (1449-1569) in a Bhuya f amil y at Alipukhuri 
a place about s'lxteen miles from the present town of Ifowgong, on 
the south bank of the Brahmaputra. The Bhuyas were at that 
time a very important people holding landed estates and enjoying 
other privileges from the king. Sankara's family was called the 
giromani Bhuya, being the chief among the Bhuyas. His father 
was Kusumbara. Sankara's mother died within three days of his 
birth, and he wms brought up by his grandmother Khersuti, When 
Sankara was twelve years old he was sent to a village school main¬ 
tained by Mahendra Kandali, an erudite Sanskrit scholar. 

The earlier years of Sankara's life were spent in hard study and 
preparation. His scholarship in Sanskrit and knowledge of the 
scriptures were well revealed in the number of translations and 
adaptations be made in Assamese in the later years of his life. He 
compiled a work on Vei^uavism in Sanskrit styled Blwbti Ratini^ 
koro, and also composed many Sanskrit verses that were incorpo¬ 
rated in his plays. His imaginative power and extraordinary intel¬ 
lect were weli displayed even in his school days. Just after learn¬ 
ing his alphabet, Sankara composed an exquisite poem made up 
of consonantal wordings without the addition of any vowel sounds 
except the first. During this period he also composed a little katya 
Ifariicandra VpdkhydTui. 

Sankara completed his study at the age of twenty-two and 
came out a finished scholar. Soon after his return from school 
official responsibilities of managing the family estates fell upon his 
shoulder. Now he was also married to Suryavati, a Kfiyastha girl, 
Suryavall died four years after her marriage leaving a girl. During 
this time Sankara lost his father. These two bereavements filled 
his youthful min d with overwhelming sorrow and he even con¬ 
templated renouncing the world- After giving his daughter in 
marriage, Sankara set out on a long and extensive pilgrimage 
(1541 A,D,), He was accompanied by about seventeen companions 
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induding his former Gmn Mabendi-a Kandali, The detailed ac¬ 
count of this pilgrimage has been recorded in the biographies of 
Sankaradeva, compiled by hia disciples. He visited most of the 
sacred places and temples of northern and southern India. Among 
the important places and temples that he were Gayap Purij 
Vrindavana^ Mathura^ Dvaraici, Prayaga^ Sitakim^ Vara- 

hakimdap Ayodhyi and Vadarikasrama. At these holy places he 
came into contact with Va^navite teadiei^ of various schools^ and 
entered with them into many learned and theological discussions. The 
results of these discussions and the infiuences they exercised over 
his mind were redected in the Vai^jf^T,dte movement which he sub¬ 
sequently started in Assam. After twelve years of such wandering 
through many sacred semmariea of Vai^avite learning, Saiikara- 
deva returned home a much-travelled man, acquiring firsthand 
knowledge of Vai^avite theology, texts, mode of worship^ and 
management of institutions. 

Soon after his return, Sankara married again and removed his 
residence from AUpukhuri to a near-sbout village, Bardova.* Now 
his mission of life took a definite shape; he started with fresh im¬ 
petus and vigorous enthusiasm tds religious movement for mass 
conversion. At Bardova, he set up a {monastery) t erected a 
Na?np?wira, village-hall for daily devotion, and a platbe for commu¬ 
nity singing and held there religious discourses. Around him, he 
collected a group of devout disciples, and held daily devotional re¬ 
citations known as Ndma Hrfami. The religious activities of Sah- 
karadeva however^ did not end in teaching, preaching, and win¬ 
ning converts; in songs, poems and plays he created a popular 
Vaignavite literature in Assamese. 

At the age of slxty-se\'en (1516 A,D*) ^ahkaradeva had to 
leave his ancestral residence at Bardovi owing to the occasional 
disturbances created by the neighbouring Kachan king and his 
subjects. He therefrom removed to Gah-mau and then to Dhuva- 
hata, a place on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, For shout 
fourteen years he resided at Dhuvahati, and his stay here was 
marked by two important incidents. The first was the conversion 
of a famous Sakia scholar Madhava Deva, who later on became the 
greatest apostle and the most redoubtable exponent of the tenets 


1. It should be ni>ted that did neidicT advccote a religion 

Qt cxtremfi aaceUcisn nor compktc rcniLTLclatlon of family life. He realised 
that msn and wmien have to live in the world and to pursue dwir profes¬ 
sions. His is tb^rdoi^ tmte sviiicd to the householdifirjs. 
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of The second mcldent relates to Saukaradeva'^ en- 

cotmter with the Ahdm king Suhummung, The Brahmaaas ac¬ 
cused Sankara before the Ahom king of preaching an xinortbodox 
rnliglQti and one not emdsaged by the Vedas, The Ahom king siun^ 
moned Sankara to argue with the Brnhmanas of his court* Sankara 
defeated them and got off from the trial with credit, Sankara^ 
however, felt that his life would be unsafe in Ahom territory and 
so left the place. He then Journeyed to Earpeta (1543 A.D*)^ a 
place in the present district of Kamrup, then under the Koch king 
of Cooch Behar* In Barpeta he laid the foundation of a Satru^ 
erected a Namghara and began propagating his foith^ He spent the 
remaining years of his life in Barpeta In comparative peace. The 
major portion of his writings namely the songs^ dramas and kavyas 
were composed here. After three years (1546 A.D.) of stay in 
Barpeta, Sahkaradeva set out again on a pilgrimage at the old 
age of ninetyseven* He was accompanied by one hundred and 
twenty devotees. During this journey he met Chaitanya Deva at 
Puri^ and contacted the grand-daughter of Kabir. 

On return Safikara resumed his customary works of prayer* 
meditation and JVdmn-fcirtanfl, and gave religious instructions to the 
people. During this period p he paid occasional visits to the court 
of the Koch king at Cooch Behar at the inYitation of the king* He 
passed away at Cooch Behar in 156& A.D- on one of such visits.*^ 


Section II 
POETRY 

Besides producing far-reaching religious and social effects, the 
Sahkarite Tnovement gave a great impetus to the development of 
learning and literature in Assam. Sankaradeva, though a re¬ 
markable Sanskrit scholar^ wrote mainly in AssomesCp the living 
language of the people, with the aim of making the Sanskrit lore 
accessible to the uneducated masses. He himself composed a large 
Dumber of textSp consisting of translations, commentaries^ and ori¬ 
ginal works to expound his creed* These writings had also their 
practical utility* They were constantly required for regulation of 
duti^. His literary works may be divided into three classes^ poetryp 
songs and drama. 

IJL For liinor bSo^pbical account isee B. ^at^fcflPodcuB* MairaSp 

now included In From CNairsnva fo 
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Sainkaradeva drew impiration chiefly from the 
which was described as the Sun amidst the Pura^jas com¬ 
prising as it does the essence of Vedanta philosophy {Purd^ surya 
iriahd Bhdguvdta V^dantaro ito paramatattva), An early attempt 
was, therefore, made to translate the book into Assamese. It was 
really a very bold and extraordinary undertaking to render into a 
provincial language a venerable text written in the grand style of 
a classical tongue. In this connection it b interesting to note that 
Sarikanideva was accused before the Koch king Naranarayaija 
by the Brahman as as he read, taught and translated the BJi%at?Bta. 

The translation of the entire text was not a light job for one 
manj so Sa hkar adeva allotted different sections for translation to 
his different disciples. He himself undertook the rendering of 
the major portion, namely Books, I, II, HI, VTI, VIIT, IX, X and 
Book yji? 

The rendering of the SlmgatNifa marks an era of renaissance 
in Assamese poetry; its literary influence on &inkarite literature 
was manifold and immense and proved a shaping force upon San¬ 
kara’s writings, Sahkaradeva was not only indebted to the Bhags- 
vata for its Ki^gaite legends but also for literary forms, expressions 
and traditions. Sankara translated the Bhagaeatn not only into As¬ 
samese words, but into Assamese idioms. For example, take the 
following verses from the original: 

2, A mimeukua story \s t^ald by his biDgraphM^ obout 

roming a^ros with ihe PuTMit, A Bmhmana pundit of Tirhut 

ii^med Jagodi^ Mi^ went to Ptirl to rtnd out the B}tagavota Puftfna 
in tho temple. In n dreiim, the ErohnuLna received n mjandate from 
Jogannitha to the e0ect ihol he should proceed to K;64niirupsi and read out 
the Shdgauam to ^rdiaradevo. Tnu? BrShiruina; searehed out at 

Bardov^ and read out the bock before him. When his mission of reading 
out all the twelve books of the BM^anata closed after a year the BrShituma 
diedL It shouldp however, be noted that £ankanidi?v 3 be^m iho trensLutlon 
of the Hhd^arato before meeting Jagadisa Miira. The Bithmana probably 
assisted him in solving some knotty problems of the oiigmol Sanskrit teirt 
with the be1|r of ^ndharoEvaiiu^e commentwy- 

3. The cntiiv Put&nn wtis reduced into Assamese verae by the 

joint efforts erf several oontempomry poets. Besides Sahkaradeva other 
writers who undertook the tnmsiatfon of different sections were Anonia 
Kaudali {Bocks fV, VI and a section of Book Xj, Kelavaearana (Books VE 
ond IX) ^ G^^acorena Dvija (Book Hi), Kavi Kalapacondra (Sections of 
Book IV>^ Sri Vi?nu Bhdratl (SecUoiis of Book IV>, Bati^kara Misra (Sec- 
lioits of Book rV), ^Icondra DeVa (Sections of Book 3V), Anirudha Kiiyastha 
(Sections of Books IV and V) ^ and Hari (SecUonj of Book V5. AH iho Books 
of the As^me» version of the Bkrfgaralo Piirana have been published In one 
volume by :firt Harinaiayona Dutta BmiCp 
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£i>ai)t 5a vrndavanacaro^ kvacit | 

Vaj^au iZdmam^e irfijon lealtndim sokhibhitn^h 11 

Atha gavoicA ^opdseo. 7tid^haCapa piditoik | 

Du^tOTH jolOTp papu5ta5p^tr^rtta vt$ad^tam ]| 

10A5/47-48 

jind compare them with Sankara's translation: 

Dhteka Govmdadeva BaCoka fojfottt oahti 

dpuni meliH save gdi | 

Gopa siiu sava same Jantundra ttre t^e 

dhaiilifraTui phuroi^to cami || 

Je^ha md^ara ghora moudre 

eko dm tp^ta na^ni \ 

kdlim hradaia ndmi ntrautHm gam gt^pa 

pdraiTnoTte piie v^apdni |[ 

10/10995. 

To make the passage more dear and homely the poet rendered 
the expressions sakhibMvftoh and niddgha-tdpapidttallji respectively 
as gopasisusava same and je^ha mdsara ghora raudre pid^Ioka ati. 
For in Assam, Jaisfha is particularly significant as a month of ex¬ 
treme hot days when pools and rivulets dry up and grasses in the 
field are scorched by the hot sun. 

Sankaradeva’s translations in this way are of an interpreta¬ 
tive character. The poet had access to and utilised other Puranas 
or commentaries in making the Assamese version. For instance, 
we may refer to Sankaradeva's allusion to the Kadomba tree on 
the ha nk of the Kaliya lake having been touched by the feet of 
Garuda where the bird rested while carrying nectar. This 
incident, small though it is, is not in the BbdgatMita; our author 
probably introduced it from other sources. In this way his trans¬ 
lation endeavours to elaborate, and to illustrate, the diSerent ideas 
and episodes of the original Sanskrit texts perfectly in homely and 
direct Assamese style so that even an illiterate man can appreciate 
and understand. The Assamese version of the Bhdgovata is, 
therefore, looked upon both as text and commentary of the 
original. 

Although intended for the common people, his translation was 
admired by scholars also. Regarding its popularity ^ankaradeva’s 
biographer Bhusana Dvija records an illuminating incident. Kai^tha- 
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bbu?ai)a, an Assamese Brahmana, went to Banaras to study Vedanta 
philosophy under a Sannyasi named Brahmaaanda, Brahm^aiida 
one day read out to bb studenia some SloJcas from the Bhogavata 
but the students understanding not a single verse of it 
remained silent. Brahmanandat however, was surprised to find 
that his Assamese student explained the without any aid 

from the teacher. Beii^ interrogated Kanthabhu^ai^ replied that 
he was already acquainted with the Assamese version of the text 
made by Sahkaradeva which was written in so simple, expressive 
and convincing a style that even a woman or a Sudra could under¬ 
stand it.* 

Of all the books of the Bimgauata, the Adi Dose,no, the first 
^ of Book X, is very popular. This Book describes the inci¬ 
dents of Kjwa’s early life, such as child Kj^'s of different 

demons, his playing at games and tending of cattle with his friends 
in the fiel^ and woods, his stealing of butter, millf and curd, and 
quarrel with the milk-maids, and the various chastisements he had 
m his foster-mother Yasoda. Though permeated with religious 
emofion, the D<uiama gives an intensely human and realistic picture 
^ child life, a mother’s love and grief for her litUe son, response to 
Nature, and other poetic embelishments that etmmally move the 
human heart. It should however be noted that unlike the Vaisna- 
vitc literature of other provinces Radha does not appear in these 

scenes and further she is not even a character in Sankarlte litera- 
ture. 

The BMparata was an inexhaustible source from which 
Sahkaradeva drew again and again. Besides the translation, he 
imposed a larp number of other books with materia] from this 
His IVimi tiava Samvada is a doctrinal treatise based on 
Bwk XI of the Bkfigauafa (Nava siddha kathS, ito eJeddasa skand- 
) ■ Narada here recounts before Vasudeva the discussions which 
place between king Nimi and the nine sages, Kavi, Havi, Anta- 
rii^, Prabuddha, Pippalayana, Avihorta, Dravida, Camasa and Ka- 
rabhajana on nine different doclrinal points. Each sage expounds 
pne of these problems put to him by the king, namely, the nature 
Of the Bhdgavata religion. Bhakti, Maya, way of escape from Maya, 
Karmayoga, demerits of an uninitiated 
nature of Avatarn. Here some of the abstruse 
metap ysical problems are expounded in the Assamese language. 

kitL j/rC Bhusaiia Dviia. ediitd by OorBJidhard Bsrlui- 

Jtau, Jorhat. 19a, I 4 t fl, 
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From its very nature, the work does not strive to reach any high 
level of poetry, though some of its verses bear mark of literary 
occomplishments. The merits of Shakti ate expressed in splendid 
and popular similes; 

Bhaje Madfiavako. nama smare mruokattnu 1 

Ekebore sije idra tini pna^^ojona || 

Pratfuime opaje preraa taksaiia bhakoti | 

Gfka mrimte pdche ntUe birakati | j 
Prmnora dapada Kf^ia murti spurti hai/tt | 

Eke kale mile asi sempoda tritaya || 

Atiwyo fc|udltoto bhujanto yewt Tuate \ 

Sijc tini prcyojauo prati^eka grasote [| 

Hove deka pu4;fa k^tdka gucki y&ya \ 

Prema bkakatira raja ^fid abkiprdya || 

Alptt bhakatita hone prema oti pusfa | 

Kincita bkojatie yena kickumaiui tiiSfa \\^ 

'* He who tabes to the name of Madhava and meditates on it 
finds all his three needs fulfilled at the same time. 

First he finds a seizing of love, the sign of devotion, 

then an indifierence to his household and his body, 

an appreciation grows of the image of Kr^uat the object of love* 

These three assets come to one at a time, 

as if one finds food when one is extremely hungry, 

and finds a fulfilment of one’s three needs at each morsel; 

one is pleased, one's body is restored, and hunger itself disappears. 

Listen, O king, to the nature of love and devotion: 

even a little of devotion sustains love well, 

just as little food satisfies some.” 

More homely and attractive are the following couplets; 

Yeita pitr ^iiwka Eddu lobko diyaga | 

Tdka pdibo buK iiau ou^dka pivsyo 1 1 
Packe kkanda lodv^e paTbharo ropo here | 

Seki mate fljnani uedarn lik^ dhare 11 
Pdcke Vede bole era isaua feflmaTid | 

Wfsfcnme fcaribtt eka KrsnaUi aTpaya [ 


5, Itf«ijn«ddka-Sai7i»fiaip. publiahed by fin Tirtbanatha Gcswami. DhabfS 
Sstra. 
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‘‘Just as th^ father tempts the child with a sweet-ball and the 
child m expectation of It swallows the medicine^ later a fragment 
cf the sweet-ball cures it of aU its ailments, so the ignorant takes 
to the love of the Vedas; later the Vedsj say. Leave these desires: 
without attachment do you dedicate yourself to Kp^a.*' 

Hb Bhakti Prodlpa® also analyses the various elements that 
constitute BAckii. Thou^ the work is said to have been complied 
from the Garada Purai^, in fact its contents tally more vdth the 
mfiterials of Book XI of the Bhdgoi^otct. Here Arjuna puts to Kr^a 
the following questions : 

Hena auni Dhananjaye sud/itid dundi | 

B/iakctbi hhaild |/ct?e mofc^ra updya [ | 

Khnate bhokati kare lal&suTui | 

Kahiyoko hauha mom janma-niwmi^ [| 

Kona vidhi karibaka bhakati fomdta | 

Keimbd jyray&aa ache kohii/o dmdta || 

Yito jane fcare dna deootd bhajcati } 
rdm kena gati hove kahiyo sampmtt j| 

'^Hearing thb Dhananjaya asks once again: 

If then devotion is the means of salvation^ 

How does one make devotion? What are its characteristics? 
Tell me that I may be relieved of hzrth. 

How should one devote oneself to you? 

What means b there do tell me. 

One who devotes oneself to other gods: 

Tell me, how fares such a person?" 

Among the nine means of developing the attitude of Bhakti 
(TMivauidhd bhokti) the author here greatly etuphesbes on 
and KtrtaTui, i.e. listening and chanting of God^s nam^. Sankara-^ 
deva preached a religion of supreme surrender to the One and, 
therefore, his creed is known as Ekaiarmi^yd-dharma, In the 
Ekoiam^ipd-dharTnaj the worship of other giods and goddesses is 
strictly prohibited. This has been made clear by Krma in the 
Bkakti Prodipa: 

Cka citte tumi TROket mdtra kam seud | 

Parihara ddrate aim dem || 


S. CriUcally edited vrith latroduetionj vnriHDt readitigSk md ropSoui word^ 
note? liy Sn Kvog, 
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Huyoka eka mote Tii^tra | 

Mok;e bha^a huibd iev^ miifciitira pitm || 

Ndma lumi dna dev^t^Ta \ 

Yena mute nuhibe bhfifcaii ^ydbhic&ra [| 

Devote yourself to me with, a single mind 
Forsake from a distance all other gods. 
Surrender yourself to me alone^ 

Devote to me, then will you be fit for salvation. 
Never listen to names of other gods — 
that your devotion may remain unsullied. 


His ^nddi Fdtona is mainly an adaptatioin from Book El of the 
Biidffauato, though a few episodes are introduced from the Vamanct 
PwTdno, The book deals with cosmological matters and is devoid 
of literary merit, Gunamdifi (Garland of Praises) is one of the 
last works of Sankaradeva composed at the request of the Koch 
king Naianarayana. In essence, Guj^a^n^ld is a little hand-book 
based on Books X and XI of the Bhagitmtit. It is a stofra or stuti 
type of poem with six small sections containing hymns of praise to 
Vi^u and Krsna+ ITie author within the compass of a single lau* 
datoiy verse recounts many incidents from Krsna^s life making 
them easy to remember. In fact, there is not a Vai^avite disciple 
who cannot recite CunflTndla from beginning to end from memory. 
Superabundance of alliteration with jingling rhymes make the 
poem suitable for recitation. By way of example, the following 
verses may be quoted : 


Kutiko damild 
Devaka 

Keif natfiinaka 
Lapuild camaka 
bdTTflmborn 
Frthimra bhdm 
IndrcJca thimild 
Vanato bhramilfi 
Poit ranpoidia 
kanld dsphala 


Putand iu*fl 5 | 

vrajaka Jj 

$amiz^ta doityaka j 
^kaild ^amaka ] [ 
hupa avatdra | 
khandzZd updm || 
Brahmdpo TiOTnild | 
popika kiiditd || 
l/nta muhdmalii \ 
vodhfid pppdlc 13 


"*You subjugated the serpent Kali and squeezed out the 
Hak^i Putan^ You delighted the gods and adorned Vraja. You 
terrified all demons like KesS, and Vatsavaka. Again and again 
you incarnate yourself and lessen the burden of the earth. You 
subjugated Indra in the forests and played with Gopls. You came 
on the stage, stormed and slew all the terrible forces,” 
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The next outstaddijig literary production of Sankaradeva is 
the KTrtatia^ which even to-day exercises unique influence upon the 
ruind and thought of the Assamese people. It is looked upon with 
the same religious feeling and reverence as Hanuican^ 7 iLd?uzsa of 
TuSasJdasa in northern India. There is no Assamese Hindu home 
which does not possess a copy of Kirtaiwi either in manu¬ 
script written on ^nchi-leaves or in prinlj no house which does not 
recite some of its verses on religious occasions and during illness. 

The date of composition of the Ktrtam is not kno™. Some 
biographers say that Sankaradeva did not write the book during 
one particular period, and that the composition was spread over 
several years. From the methodical arrangement of the chapters, 
it may be said that though the book was written at different periods^ 
the entire work however was planned and it was certainly not a 
work of fiis early y^. Fimhermote. the Ktrtatui is not a single 
p^m but a selective collection of twentyaix poems comprising 
about 2261 couplets in diverse metres. Most of the poems are, 
however, adaptations from the Bhs§avata PurS-na. Two of its poems 
SoAflsra mma Vrttanta and GImnuc5 were contributions by other 
wTilers. They wei* written respectively by two of his disciples 
Ananfa Kandali and Sridhar Kandali and were incorporated in the 
^tbology at the desire of the authors. Each poem included in the 
Kirtfliia is of the nature of an independent kduya modelled after 
Sanskrit prototypes and illuminative of many didactic doctrinal 
point. The very name Ktrtana is suggestive of the fact that the 
poems were recited in religious congregations and services. Each 
poem bears a g/io^, a refrain. These poems are recited by the 
eader of the religious gathering. After reading a couplet, 
the leader repeats the ghosS or refrain and the party takes it up 
along with the clapping of hands. 

The fUst poem of the Ktrtana, Caturviipsati Avatara 
(Twenlyfour incarnations) describes briefly the twentyfour in¬ 
carnations of God, making particular references to the divine per¬ 
sonality of the Kr$oa avatara and to his activities towards libera¬ 
tion of mankind. The subject-matter of the second poem N5ma- 
paradha is said to have been taken from the Svargakhanda of the 
n maptim^. The poem is in the form of a dialogue between 
arada and the four Siddhas, sons of Brahma who dwelt at length 
on the various ways of emancipation in the Kali Age. Pasapd^^^~ 
ana, the next poem, is so named as it refers to the subjugation of 

7, There are several popular edltkins of Jftrtdna. The carUcsl printed 
ediUon was made by HoribiLtsa Asarvrala In 1876 AJ>, 
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Uie evil mind The poem draws its materials from 

the Bhagavaid, Vi^udharTnomra, Vfhat N^radiya Purdna, the 
Padma Purdrjji, and the Suta Saiiihittt. It recommends constant 
recitations of the name of God to be the best medicme in this world 
of sufferings. Sankara realised that the Brahmankal pretensions 
had raised a barrier between man and God| and so both by pen and 
pulpit^ he endeavoured to break down all prejudices of caste^ creed 
and rank. In many passages Sankara emphatically laid down that 
to obtain final release or to come to the presence of God one need 
neither be a Brahmaj^a, nor a sagCp nor should one know all the 
scriptures (Netdge det^a dutjo huibe | samusm 

jdnibe ||), The poem is important as it makes clear that the 
Vai^i^Lavism preached by Sahkaradeva v^as democratic in spirit, 
principle and organisation and all people could embrace it. For 
the very same reasons Mohammedans and other tribal peoples were 
converted to his creed. 

The Dhyana Varnana (Description of Meditation) is a small 
poem of twentyeight stanzas. The poem holds a magnificent picture 
of Vaikuntha, the celestial abode of Vi^ijUj where all devotees aspire 
to go after death. 

Vaikuntka nd?ne cche mahd thdna ] | 

Seri idn nznje vi 7 nduaca|/a [ 

Voiduryayu hira marakat^mayit , | 

Candrer Sdr^ya y&ut pmkdde fiti ; 

Nejdru ydta pusi dijia rati | ] 

Cdru sarouora nirmiuala jola ] 

SupaTtdlui padmu sobhe utpala \\ 

Ache rojclioMstt aamuhe ranjt | 

LUdye mjndla bhimje ubJwrnjt || 

Pave pdtijdta malaya uflvu ] 

Cofoke tpfljc sulaliia rdva || 

BhramcTCt guiRtc gave kari pint | 

VaisMva jaric duni dnnndita [] 

"There is the rare place named Vaikimtba. 

There are row upon row of palaces, studded with aapK 
phires and diamonds. 

The Moon and the Sun shine dazzling there. 

It is difficult to know 
whether it Is day or night. 

There are lovely lakes with dear water. 

Fragrant lotuses and lilies bloom there, 

All are beautified by geese* 
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pleasurably they feed on the roots of the lotiis. 

There is the Parijlta flower and the Malaya hree2c. 

The Catakas cry sweetly. 

The bees hum hynios to 

Listening which the Vaisi^avas are pleased h'' 

The Ajamilopakhyana (Story of Ajimila) taken from the 
Book VI of the Bhflflfauota narrates the story of a Brihmaj^a who 
lived in open sin with a Sudra harlot anrl broke all laws sacred 
to his caste in mamtaining his mistress and the ten children be¬ 
gotten an this woman. At the time of bis death the sinful Ajimila 
called bis youngest son Narayooa to him and because he happened 
to utter the name of Naiaya^ (which was also a name of God) 
at the time of death, the soul of the Brahmana was taken to the 
abode of Vi^u and not to the dty of Yama* The poem Empha¬ 
sizes on the merits of chanting God^s name: even an unoonscious 
recital of the name of God brings salvation to biffd siimors ixist 
as abdominal disease b cured by even xmoonscious swallowing of 
a powerful medicine (Yena nui.hauAadhi najdjit bhuttjifc tiro gtir- 
bhtf rogtt hare). 

The merit of devotion Is propounded through the Mfell-known 
story of Prahlada in the poem Frahlada Carita taken from Book VII 
of the The same doctrine is made explicit in Gajen* 

dropakhyMa^ a small poem of thirty stanzas from Book VTH of 
the Bfidgavata. It describes a furious battle scene between GrMia 
(Crocodile) and Gajendra (Elephant), Gajendra was overpowered 
by Griha and he was counting the hour of death. Suddeidy, it 
flashed into bis mind that devotion to Hari might save him from 
thb predicament. So he prayed to Vi^u with devotion hy hold^ 
ing a lotus with hb tnmk: — 

Ehi buU ffuiraT^ita nabhaila t^ihd 

merdi dharibnm kamab || 

Pnrfl?nfl dnamle tnddhouahz diyn citta f 
Gajendre Icarild stuti att viporita [| 

“ Thus thought he, and cast away all fear of death ; with hb trunk 
he caught hold of a golden lotus; with ^eat joy and faith in 
Midbava^ Gajendra began to worship Him IntenselyJ^ 

Vbpu come and rescued bis distressed devotee in time. h^Iany 
of the verses of this poem are dbtmgubhed by great poetic beautyj 
particularly the descriptiOD of the Trikuta mountain and its adja¬ 
cent lake, the dwefling place of GrSha. 
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In Haramohana (adapted from Book VlII of the Bhdgamta) 
by enumerating feminine charms in detail the poet creates an 
image of Divya Kanya (Celestial Nymph). Siva entreated Vi^i^u 
to show hiin his feminine form. Vi^jrju, therefore, transformed 
hims elf into the form of Mohin! (Enchantress); at her sight violent 
emotions of love suddenly let themselves loose in Diva's mind and 
Siva losing self-control and all sense of decorum and decency ran 
after Mohini like an infatuated man. In portraying Mohinl, 
the poet selected feminine physical charms that have 
a direct erotic appeal. The description of the Di'nya Kanya 
becomes in the following verses pictorial and at the same time full 
of delicate voluptuousness: 

Taptfz. iUT*upcE.fna 

lolita vaiita h^ta pdva \ 

Calcfu fcarRolariQ pasi mano^iftra /wsi 

saghane^ darasai hama bMva || 

l/rddAafcfl k&epanta bhantd kamnta chafa 

liid ga£i deA:hai phure pdJca | 

Solofce ucftak icJiopa fcltasc pdrijata iftopd 

hdnin kdte samnaranta taka || 

Kcrijatfl ku^^lnfa dole stona hulaphala kare 

gale ratnamala jhiki pare \ 

Stivar^a kankaTta dkvant kare mttu j^unu sunt 

prakdse hrdaya hema liare || 

Kanfhe lore xtasari layalaee kd^he bhcri 

dpahd^i pdche guci yanta | 

Pmdltt id^i khonid jdli yena nuitrdya kare edit 

Haraka ko^k^ kari ednfa |j 

Daroianta kdpa pi|hi hose saina dr^ 

cdfii laje oonta cok^u mudi | 

Bkramanta aneka bkdoe urundve nastra ndpe 

uccB kuca kumbha have udi [j 

Koiikaie fcinfcini bdje caraija kamola rndje 

rotnara nupuru rutut jkuna | 

Hole ali madhyadeia Sarpsara mohvm vesa 

eko ange nahi kkati kbuna |f 

«Like burnt gold her body shines unparalleled, 
graceful and developed are her hands and feet, 
her eyes, the petals of the lotus, a ravishing smile on her lip®, 
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repeatedly does she reveal a coq;uettlsh maimer^ 

She plays with a ball, scatters flashes from her eyes, 
she sways this way and that at ease, 
her high chignon loosens, drops her cluster of pdrijatCj 
she manages that with her left hand. 

On her ears bang eardrops, her breasts shake. 

On her neck a gold wreath shines. 

One listens to the tinkling that her gold bangles make, 
her breast is beautihed hy a gold necklace. 

On her neck shakes the seven-rolled chain, 

she sets her steps with grace and ease^ 

seeming to step forward she moves backwards, 

putting on her iarf with some air^ as if a peacock spreads its fan, 

she casts her glance sideways at Hara. 

She reveals her sides and her back, her look as if she would smile^ 
looking in bashfulness she shuts her eyes. 

She roams about in various ways, 

she makes her clothes float in the breeze 

and the high pitchers of her breast are bared. 

On her waist a girdle jingles^ 

sound nin-ffcnn Jewelled nupwrcs, between her lotus feeb 
Her middle bends, she is in the garb of the worM-Henchantress, 
not a blemish is on any of her Ihnbs/*^ 

By way of warning, there is a sennon on the plight of men 
who are entangled in the web of womerL The irresistible tempta¬ 
tion of women is emphasised in the following couplets; 

Ghcmi ndri sarun kutsita [ 

Maha riddhc aitmiro katdkse hare citn ] 

Dariane kare tapa japa j/oga bhaiiga | 

Jdni lodmtnfrB ere sanpa | 

** Of all the terrible apparitions of the world woman’^s is the 
ugliest, A slight side glance of ber^s captivates even the hearts of 
celebrated sages. Her sight destroys prayer, penance and medi¬ 
tation. Knowing this the wise keeps away from the company of 
women.** 

It should however, be noted that thi^ was not the attitude of 
Sankaradeva towards women in general; elsewhere he revealed 
a more appreciative attitude and took into account diverse deDcate 
qualities of female character. For e^cample i 
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Kttrtiia toko, mantn hemi Icfcfii j 

Raitgara bddta yena tai 1 1 

jSnefLCEra piYistffvi? taf matf hena tAafta | 

;$a|/ana bd^ta tai ddsrra samdna ]| 

(Hciriicattdm Vpakliyana). 

In time of workj you offw counsel like a ministsf. In sports you 
ate my dearest mate. In respect of showkig affection you resem¬ 
ble my mother. At bed^time you serve me as a faithful maid/* 

In the poem Sisulila the various activities of child Ki^a and 
his god-Uke powers are depicted in sweet and sonorous language. 
Thus we have a pretty picture of the naughty as a child : 

diyd pdche tumi ddmodora | 

Aiwirtlifi Icirrii^ phVTd govdlira ghcra || 

Anondete samasta goncligflun fisi | 

Kf^cTa akfrttt ToiocBta denta fidat [| 

Ki bhcjla tomdra ito tanaya duii^na | 

Kfffi?flro Ttimitfe dm naraks jiuami || 

Gai ttfltu dohanfe damuri melepai | 

Grha pas\ curi kari khdnta dngdha dnt | 

Vdnarafco Jthuunve Gomnda feino cawdn [ 

Vdnara ndfebdi peve fcobal bhdi^e bbdiida |K 

Dhuki yeve napdre manatc Tici | 

Sikiydra ptrm due urdhita ii#M j] 

“Thent after learning walking, O Damodara, 

You began maldng mischief in the houses of the milkmaids. 

The amused milkmaids also came to Yafioda and lodged laughingly 
their complaint against 

What a wicked son have you given birth to ? 

Because of Krsnap life has become intolerable. 

He sets free the calves before the cows are milched. 

He would also steal into the house and cousnme all the milk and 
curd. 

Govinda is so wicked that he feeds even monkeys with these. 

And when monkeys refuse to eat more, be destroys the paib. 
Putting the pads beyond bia reach on a hanging rope is no safety; 
For he fetches them from the lift by getting up on the wooden 
threshing block," 

The poem Rasakridi taken from Book X of the Bbdgarata^ 
relates to Krm&*s Rasa dance with the gopis in the Arcadian grove 
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on the bank of the Yamuna on a silvery autumnal full-moon night 
The poem devotes a large number of verses to scenes from Nature 
where nature appears to be pxdsating with life* In the midst of 
the Rasa dance lCr$:ua suddenly disappeared and the gopis 
approached the trees and the shrubs on the bank of the Yamuna 
and entreated them to tell the whereabouts of their beloved. 
Feelingly does the poet describe scenes from Nature: 

Ucca vrJc^a deHt sodAe addari | 

Suniyo oiuattAo vnpi pdfem^ |j 

YflAante dekAi|fd Nanda Icurndra \ 

Nmta curi fcari citta dTudra | 

He kuruvaha oioko campd ] 

JCaAii/o kathd hard anukamiM j j * * * 

Ovd tuZosi samidhdna diyd | 

Tumi Govifidara carafe i?riy5 11 * * * 

He jafi yuthi Sdkhi mdlati | 

Krsra porase fci labAiCd gati 11 * * * 

He dma ^ma hela bafeuht | 

JVdi upukdri tomoTrt tula || 

tjimJie dcAhd dT^hdra [ 

JCot?d kdika gaila prdaa [[ 

'^Seeing a tall tree, the beautiful damsel asked: 

Hear me^ O you banyan tree, 

Nanda^s son saw me from here^ 

And stole away my soul. 

O you Kuruboftfl, Aioka and Campd trees, 
speak you to me and show compassion. 

O you Tuiost tree, give me a reply, 
you are the beloved of Govinda^s feet. 

O Jd£i^ Juti^ and fiiendly Mdtati creepers^ 

Did you attain the supreme way at Krsna's touch ? 

O Ama, Jdma, Bela and Bakub trees^ 
benefactors like you none ehe are. 

At Krena^s absence f see darkness all roimd; 

Say where has the soul of my life gone ? ” 

The Commotion of the miUunalds of Gokula caused by the note of 
Kp^a's flute is very graphically described ; 

Su^svara nmdAunz kart Haii gdtid gita || 

^U7it kdtne utraudlo huya gopigo^ | 

Dileka lavodA gffo dAuani [| 

Karrmta ku^ala ddle hegate hdrUhite ( 

Cittatfl dhariZe Kr^me cafe afaic^ite || 


U 11 
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Keto gopi jai/a fifoi dohannfco edi 11 
Akhdtf thakita dngdha carusatte pud* || 

Pil/ante dciitla stsu nagant | 

Pati suiru^feo [| 

Kato gopi dchila avdmira paraSante \ 

^dfta bhiinjc Jiui^d fcnto jdya latJddflnte || 

“Hari made his sweet voice more melodioiis stiU, 
and sang a song. 

Hearing his song, the Gopis were trouWed by love. 

And in their unrest they ran in the direction of the music. 
Earrings swayed from their ears as they ran, 

Kr^a captured their souls by stealth and wile. 

Many Gopis left their cows unpiillEed. 

Others left their pails of milk on ovens uncared for. 
Some even forgot their babies on their breasts. 

Many others went away neglecting the care of their 
husbands, 

Some even went away from the embrace of their beloveds. 
Yet others left their half-6nished meal and began to run,*' 

Syamantaka Harana relates to the gem that daily yielded 
eight loads of gold, and dispelled all fear of portents, famine, death, 
diseases, tigers and serpents. This gem which Satrajita received 
from the Sun-god was stolen by king Jaanhuvana while he went 
on a hunt. Kr?ija recovered it from Jambuvana after a great 
fi gM In this spirited poem full of martial thrill the poet presents 
a vivid and vigorous description of the battle characterised by 
strong dramatic elements. The following couplets alone will give 
some idea of the fight between Jambuvana and Kp^ija 

Hena iuni JambanOTita dbnila mafia bnlooonta ] 

Nicini sodmifca pficfie dbarilonta yvddha Jsoche |1 
SamSttpa Tunnusya buii ■mohoferodhe gaifa juflli | 

Jffdjant prabfidtjfl nti lagdileko hataficti ]\ 

Duyo huya mahd fcmddha lagdileko gboro yuddfiB | 

Dwyo motaiigoro Kid boride parunta iite |] 

K«to beli Jidne gacha koto kope cape fcd|a | 

Ytiplonto ffldla bondfie dkort dftari bhori chdnde|| 

Dutro dutko nohi tu$#i hone Vttjro somo mu^ [ 

Mdmsaro kfintne yena. pajanta dutgofo ieno | 

Keho bale nufii kstno Yujonta dthaiia ditto ] 
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Hearing this J^jnbavanta, of immpng ^ streogth* ^ dashp 
knowing not Him to be the master* 
even Him he caught for a duel 
Taking Him to be an ordinary mortal^ 

He flew into fierce rage. 

Knowing not His supreme power,, 

He bagan to exchange blows, with Him, 

Both of them grew exceedingly angry^ 
and began a terrible duel* 

It was as if two elephants were at playp 
and mountain rocks began to fall in showers. 

For a while, trees began to be hurled* 

With consuming angerp each would sometimes close on the 
other^, 

They also closed on each other in wrestling fashion, 
catching and catching yet again and fighting by plating their 
feet 

None b satisfied with the inflictions on the other. 

Each struck the other m thxmderous blows. 

It was as if two eagles were fighting 
for the one and the same piece of meat. 

None of the two was inferior to the other Ln strength, 

And for twentyeight days they fought on.^*^ 

Kaipsavadha, a poem of two hundred and thirteen couplets, 
describes heroic exploits finally leading to the ktlling of 

Kamsa. Gopi Uddhava Samvada is a little poem of about thirty- 
three stanzas relating to K^a's message to the Gopis of Gokula. 
which was sent through TJddhava. “Hie poem is full of sadness 
and describes in mournful verses lamentations of the Gopfs on 
their separabon from Kr^a. Kujira Vancha-purana (Fulfilment 
of Kuji s desire) and Afcrurara Vancba-puraija (Fuifilment of 
Aknira s desire) describe how God fulfils the desire of his devo¬ 
tees, Jarasandha Yuddha and Kala Yavana Vadha give the stories 
of struggles between Jarisandba and Balorima and killing of the 
former by the fiery glance of Mucukimda at the contrivance of 
Krspa. Mucukunda fitub is a hymn of adoration. 

In N&radara DarsanOt (from Book X of the 

the author wanted to illustrate that ICr^na is omniscient. One day 
Narada went to the female apartments of Kr^na^s palace at Dv^aka, 
and found in one room enjoying the company of his principal 

^fe Rukmini, He then proceeded to the next room where he found 
ugain with L>ak$ml. The sage went to all the 16,008 rooms 
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of the palac« «nd found Ktsm in every one of ih^m enjoying 
separately the company of his 16,00B wi%'es. Vipraputra Anayana 
(Bringing back of the Braliniana'& children) relates that while 
a was the ruler of D^'sraka, there oame one day to his palace 
a Brahmaoja with a dead child in his arms. He cried out that in a 
kingdom where Brahmaigias had to weep in sorrow the king was 
not a Kjatriya but a mere dancer {J^hdru rujyata iofce fcdnde 
| JVulftike ksuMya sito na}aTa Eak^n^ |,). The Br^- 
maija had nine children, he said^ all of whom had died in infancy* 
Arjuna^ who was sitting with Kr^a, hurriedly approached the 
BTahmaj>a and tried to console him. Arjupa promised to the 
BrahmaM that he would see that his next child would not die and 
swore that if he could not protect the next chUd of the Brahmai^ 
he would burn himself to death. But the tenth child of the Brah- 
ma^a also died immediately after birtlu The Brahmaija went to 
Arjuna and rebuked him for promising to do a t hing that he could 
not perform. Arjuna, howevett left the Brahma^a and immedi¬ 
ately went to Yamapuri the abode of the dead^ in search of the 
child. He could not find the child there; then in vain he w^ent to 
different legioni^. Unsuccessful he came back to Dvaraka and 
arranged to bum himself to death* But Krsna now asked Arjuna 
not to immolate himself and promised to show him the children 
of the BrahmoM. K^^^a ascended hh chariot and with Arjuna 
drove it over seven oceans ^ seven idandSj and crossing the region 
of night arrived at the kingdom of waters. There they saw Via^u 
reposing on the serpent Ananta with the ten children of the Brah- 
nuDja* Kr^ and Arjuna worshipped Vi?nu and begged of him 
the children^ The children were brought back to earth again and 
handed over to the BrahmaM. The central idea of the poem is 
that without God'^s grace nothing can be performed merely by 
human endeavours. (PcuntM puTi^am kiclLii nui | Krm^ra 
prasade sflmflstfl fcui 11)* When the news of the bringjng back of 
the Brahma^a^s children reached the ears of Daivaki she also 
entreated to give back her six children killed by Kamsa. 

This is the subject-matter of Daivakira Putra Anayana^. a little 
poem of thirtyfour couplets. Krw^ brought hack these six sons 
who were in Sutalapuri in the company of king Balh After visit¬ 
ing their mother the children went directly to Vaikunthapuri by 
the grace of Kp^na. The next poem Veda Stuti ffrom Book X of 
the Bhdgavata) is philosophical in content and fuU of reflective 
thoughts. For example :■— 

ku'^ola hena suvar^a bhinna nuki 

michd mdtra Tidma rdpa i;ata j 
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AJtamJedra pancubkuia tonmra prtkdca 7mhi 

pTabJ^u paramArtAa vicfl nata 11 

The crQ\ci^ and the earrings are not different from gold in 
species i The name, the shape and such other decorations put 
forth a false show. In deep consideration^ O lord, even pride* and 
the five elements are not different from yoUp"' 

Another semi-dramatic poem, consisting chiefly of eortversa- 
tion is D^odara Viprakhyana^ adapted from Book X of the 
Bhdgavata. Damodara a poor but devout Brihmana could hardly 
maintain himself and his wife* His wife one day asked Oambdara 
to visit who was one of Damodar’s friends In school, 

Dtamodar hesitated to see his friend who was then in an affluent 
condition* but at last he had to yield to the importunity of his wife 
and started to his friend's house with a little packet of presents 
of fi'ied rice. was delighted to see his old school companion 

and enjoyed heartily the small present brought by Damodara. The 
poet here wanted to show how God is pleased even with 
offerings given in sincere devotion. In the centre of this small 
narrative poem^ presented in a simple popular tone, stands 
prominently the character of a poor Erahmaj;ja^ The poem in 
beautiful words speaks of a friend’^ affection and dutiesH 

Ll l amal a (107 stanzas) recounts mostly the Lnddents of 
Kr^'s early life and Vaikim^a Pray^a describes the final 
departure of Kr^a. Both are adapted from Book X of the 
Bh^vata Pumna. Vaikundija Pray^a or Kpp^jara Vaikunlh^ 
Prayana is the largest poem of Klrtana comprising £S4 stanzas 
divided into nineteen sections^ It describes the migration of the 
families of Yadu from DvSraka to PrabbSisa, their md tdgqnc^ in 
liquor and merry-mafcmgp quarrel and destruction of the Yadus, 
the passing away of Kr^a shot by an arrow of a hunter named 
Jara and message to Arjuna who carried the rg m a m ing 

members of the Yadus to Indraprastha. The poem opens with a 
discussion between Kr^a and Uddhava who was informed by the 
former of the impending destruction of the Yadu race. Kr^na 
instructed Uddhava on BhaktL and directed him to set out on a 
pUgrimage. The last section of the poem ends with a scene where 
Uddhava gave to Vidura the neivs of the Yadu-race and 
passing away. The entire poem is dominated by a sad note. 
Naturally otie would expect fCirtaTm to end with the poem Vai- 
kuntha Prayaija^ but Sankaradeva incorxMrated in It Ure^i.- 
varqana, a poem mainly on the temple of Jagannatha. Materials of 
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the poem are taken from Brnkma and it relates to the 

setting up of the Jagannatha ksetra and erection of sacred temples 
hx Orissa by king Imiradyumna^ in much detail 

KirtaucL was the mature product of Sahkaradeva’s miad; as 
we have already ohserved a number of episodes from the Bhdga- 
Mflta are presented in it with the definite intention of tellmg the 
people in a clear and straightforward style the rudiments of the doc¬ 
trine of Bbakti, the ethics and moral code lor a b/iokta (devotee). 
Here we find, a number of stories^ first of its kind in our literaturep 
charmingly told^ combining sermons and prayers couched in a 
feehng language. But to a modem reader the merits of Kirtana 
do not depend so much upon didactic doctrines, moral sermom or 
theology but upon splendid expressions, grand descriptive passages, 
originality of treatment and marvellous rhythmic felicities that run 
throughout all the poems of the book. As for the secret of Its 
popularity, Srf Jnananath Bora rightly says, All the sentiments — 
pleasure and pain, love and separation, anger and forgiveness, are 
equally blended in Kfrtann. It affords pleasure to aU classes 
of readers. To children it gives stories and songs for amusement, 
It deEghts the yoting with true poetic beauty and the elderly 
people find here religious instructions and wisdom/' 

fCirtana stands as a book of grand verae not only for its reli¬ 
gious outlook but also for elevated and noble thoughts that 
transcend all religions. We find such striking passages of univer¬ 
sal appeal as : — 

Menu^ara dyit jata uari^ somkkydtfl | 

Ardkeka nisp?iala jdya jdniba nxdrdta || 

V'tipictt vari^a dm jdya omolante \ 

Ne^a da^ -Gari^ dhanaka upflrjjctttc || 

Vfddhakdle jdya se^a vari^ Gkji&ati | 

£k6 kdrpa addkibdkn nakike fakati |[ 

5flrtrafco pide upddfit cak^ye ndkale | 

Aid pose bdndhiyd grhuta tftdfci gate [| 

(Prahldda Caritra) 

Of the years which are taken to make the span of life, half 
are wasted in sleep. Twenty years man spends in play, and ten 
year« in accumulating riches. Old age takes Ms last twenty years, 
when he is incapable of doing anything. His body is then torment¬ 
ed by disease, his eyes stop functioning, and hope being his last 
resort, he breaks up, keeping himself to his house ” 
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Such familiar ideas as:— 

Visaya chitaya Parama pramatta 

phuro rnakS. Tnana darpe [ 

r«mi apramatto hele »naru taka 

iTid'vraka yena sarpe || 

(Mucukunda Stuti}' 

Insensible and arrogant 

r wander about with thoughts of the world. 

You being devoid of arrogance destroy me easily, 
just as a serpent kills a rat. 

Such pithy expressions of philosophical import as; — 

Sanrdka mot bolo vuddhi bhaiTo hoto | 

ffiyata harotla lutni khojo bahiroto |j 

(SisuIUa) 

“ My intellect has been douded as I call my body T, 

You are within me, and in vain I search you outside. 

and such noble things as — 

Bfahmanara cop^Iora nibicBri kulo | 

Dotatfl corttta yeno dfsti cfco ttila |t 
iVicoto sadbuto yara bhotlo efco jnana | 

Tohdkese por^tto holaya sarvajarta || 

(Sri Kr^ara Vaikuptha Prayana) 

“Him indeed all call a wise man who does not di-gtlnpi^b 
between the caste of a Brahma^ and that of a who 

looks at a donor and a thief with an eye of etjuality, and who 
does not differentiate between a debased man and an honest oer» 
son.” 

Also: 

fCukura candela gorddabharo £t7nS Rdmo || 

Jdniyd aavsko pod* ksriba ptunoma || 

“ God is the soul of the dogs, the donkeys and of the outcastes. 
Knowing this, pay reverence to all living creatures. 

Limitation of space precludes further quoting, 
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Of his other Kavyas HariseoTidra was composed 

while Sankara was a student at Mahendra Kandali’s school. The 
materials of the poem were collected mainly from Mdrlca:ndcM(t 
Pumna (MaTkand«lfd pura^ro kathdto pradhdna | payare niciho 
HariiCBUdra upaiffcyfina |[) . All through the poem the author has 
extolled the merits of bh^ti. Another kavya of his younger age 
is Rukmtnl Horantt (Abduction of Hukmliu),^ 

RufcmhiT Hflimia is a charming idyll, the materials of whi^ 
are said to have been taken from the Blmgavato and HarinoiMn. 
In the opening verses, the poet states that he has composed the 
kavya from materials collected from both these texts to make it 
more palatable just as one mixes milk with honey to make it a 
sweeter drink. To give the poem a touch of realism, the author 
adds to the original tale scenes of common domestic experience 
which transforms the Puranic story into a aarrative of popular 
experience. Hukmim, daughter of Bhismaka, king of Vidarbha, 
chose Kr?na for her husband. Her parents also agreed to give 
her in marriage to Kr^a. But Rukma, her brother stood in the 
way and arranged her marriage with Sisup^a, Hukmi^, in des¬ 
pair, sent messages to Kr^ija through Vedanidhi, an old boastful, 
tail-talker Brahmapo, to rescue her from Siiupala. Vedanidhi 
plays in the poem the part of a friend and confidant. Vedanidhi 
hastened to I>varaka to fetch Kr^. Kr^na accompanied hy the 
Brahmana immediately started for Kundina. ICrs^ s chariot rolled 
on with the speed of the wind, swift as a ndTOca arrow, and with 
uproarious movements like the thunder of destructions. Feeling 
like losing his senses the poor Brahmaija in fear covered his eyes 
with his palms. His head reeled and reeled and Vedanidhi dropped 
down sensele^ on the floor of the chariot Krwa slowed down, 
attended to the Brahmana and restored him to his senses. On the 
eve of the wedding day Kr^na arrived at Kuitdina and as arranged 
before eloped with Rukmhjl while she was on her way to the 
temple of Bhavaiji. Rukma, and other princes who assembled at 
the marriage, pursued them in vain, Kr^a carried Hukmim 
to Dvaraka and celebrated the marriage with all pomp and merry¬ 
making. This wide theme offers the poet full scope to exercise his 
powers of realistic descriptions. Domestic dLscusalons about 
RukminTs marriage, Kr^a’s arrival, war with the rival suitors, 

&. Edited with od introduction by Sri R Goswiuiit CauhotL 

a. Edited with an introduction Utm B. Kskati hy £ri Hari- 
narnyim Dutta BarmLp ^otbarl^ 
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marriage etc. are elaborately portrayed by the poet. Even 
the medieval Assamese personal ornaments and costumes are 
presented in aU their artistic designs and colourfulness. Here 
Sadkara described the wedding^ doubtless from the models of 
exisliiig domestic ceremonies^ with abundance of popular pictures. 
The marriage scene has touches both of pleasant humour and pathos. 
To the wedding c^me all the gods and the denizens from the three 
worlds and each of them brought valuable pre^nts befitting his 
own social dignity and prestige. Siva was, however, put into an 
amusing situation, as he had nothing to oiTer. Even his wearing 
apparels were of tiger-skin, in his hands were only Mia and 
a bull was all his possession; his forehead carried the 
crescent moon; serpents adorned his body as ornaments, skulls as 
necklaces and his wallet contained nothing but ashes: 

Save devagone ticnrgi ache [ 

Mane mane Hara purtanta pdche \ \ 

Ki dive noc fcaro kona karntma [ 

Cdvara vastra siya vdgha carmTTm || 
ffdte laipa achape itUa damberu | 

Ghara bdhire eka gufi gttru [[ 

Saipara krnkim sorpam hdra | 

Sakala gave sarpa alaiiikara j| 

Strata ache ardha caitdrakald | 

Manusyara pathicho maid [[ 

Bokandita dche hhasmara dh^li [ 

^ka dtit haibd laphu samtUi ]| 

So^ reflecting that a present of any of these articles would only 
make him an object of ridicule, Siva cleverly disappeared from the 
assembly. 

There are rare flashes of description, realistic characterisation, 
end unforgettable phrases. We recaU such a description of the city 
of Kuridiiia ■ 


KuTidma itagara 
NdTid vidha ghara 
Kato g^ka &che 
Yena iukla giri 
Vicitra kaaafi 
Tdtc Tidnd pafo 
B^ha phemga 
Arteka pufa[i 
L, U 


ati manohara 
flti uccatara 
sdji iuddha fcdce 
ache idrf ifiri 
k&ti iildJcu^ 
phapi na^a bhafa 
stngha nandvihanpama 
ache hdta tuli angi 


dekhtld A-n GopAla \ 
pamma o3ru caucdla [f 
upare ratajiara kdma | 
dekhibdka annpOTTia |j 
gfhcini bdndhiid kdi^hj f 
prakaji gadhtbg hafhi || 
iart Sdri sajiydche f 
bhanpi kari nice || 
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adji dtla bara hw^irdk^a diknfa tdta [ 
kare phata phoja grha upoire | 

catipowro deuara diirgamo dare j 

fciJce ntrfltttara loke jjravandhe |j 

■wefi sarvoJtOTiija dTnoda fcaraya ^andhe [ *** 
fcore mdim Jchedt nopnH yata eavdb ] 

pindbe kini feiTti mukutd him protwla [ 

ABttmkhya pulchuri eapa capo Icon caru j«le dche bhori | 
Cflrio Jcdfare bondhtche bafchare gfioie ghofe khate khari ' 


Darpana dtcdra 
SuroiTJaro ghflfo 
VajTBSania dfho 
Vidtra bakboTa 
Agara csotidona 
Hd^a bdta beri 
Aneka romo^ii 


" Then Gopala sees Kunditto, a very lovely city, 

Various houses, so high, extremely well-roofed; 

Many houses are there looking neat, on them decoration 
of jewels. 

Like white hills row on row, so lovely to the eye; 
sculptures made of the best of granite are there; 

On them they carved various designs and figures of the 
elephant, 

they made tigers, Moms, various birds, all in rows. 

Many figures are there with raised hands and dancing. 
The walk were made like glasses, with windows. 

On all the houses shine golden pitchers. 

All around the city are well-built ramparts. 

The merchants sell wonderful jewels there. 

The atmosphere is redolent of tigor and sandal. 

The children of the city play about at the markets 
and on the roads. 

Many of the women are decked in pearls and diamonds. 
There are innumerable tanks full to the brim with pleasant 

water. ^ 

The banks of the tanks are paved with jewels,’ 


No kavya is complete without a description of battle scenes. 
Our poet fulfilled this requirement also by giving an animated 
description of the battle between Kr^na and other disappointed 
suitor-kings of RukminL The battle scene abounds in heroic sen¬ 
timents. Bhkmaka tells his son Rukma when the latter was 
defeated by Ki^ar 

Ufha utha putrc fal era ita mama ] 

Ldja apomdau fc|atripara koao dharma [| 

Hariya jinapa keho hdraya | 

SaroaJrfIc iaTpsfirata kdro iiahi jay a \\ 
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^'Arise, ari^, O son, leave you this humovu*. A Kfatriya is never 
swayed by blame or praise. Victors lose^ and losers win^ — none 
in this world is ever victorious.** 

Balabhadra consoled RukinUii on the defeat of her brother 
with the following words 

Era mfltitt iolfa fuikari&d safc^ii [| 

K^etri jati bkaile hove heim | 

Viveda l^gile blini bhm ciftte innra || 

Ddruna k§aTtiya j&ti henase abodbe | 

Scagmmft Iflgtie pitdputre fcare yuddhe || 

''O friend, give up sorrow, A K^triya dwBys fares like this. In 
fight a brother may oppose a brother. K^triyas are so foolish 
that in a fight even a son battles again-qt his father/* 

Throughout the poem scattered in profusion are the familiar 
phrases and collo<}uial compounds gathered from the lips of the 
people. These idioms which may be said to be *like real language 
of men^ give additional freshness to the kavya and place it far 
above conventional compositions. Further the poet transformed 
many a commonplace idea into neat and witty maxims that are 
even to-day quoted as proverbial expressions. We get such familiar 
mavipri ^ as : _ 

Jofcara mufehota dtle cu^ | 

*^The leech collects back before Iime**+ 

Kdke bharacde aptiuitra houe daula I 
** Does the temple get desecrated when the crow commits 
nuisance over it ? " 

Ca^idram agaUt nojuoZayi^ tdrd [ 

^ A star appears dim before the moon 
itfitroka t^i^oda diJi Saimt pade Idt j 
“ When one Mis out with his friend his enemy gets em* 
boldened 

Yotekc feukure fcaj7torn maraya soveo athuro wma J 
The dogs always bite below the knee **. 

Balichalan (Deception on Bali) was written while Saiikai^ was 
at Patbausi* Hiis is in main an adaptation of the well-known 
episodes of Bah from Book Vm of the Bhogavat^L Purana, TTie 
poem is permeated all through with the conception of the doctrine 
of Bhakti, particularly of the ddsya type^ le. man^s attitude towards 
God as that of a faithful servant. There Is also a series of signifi- 
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cant sayings which are ol great importance as bearhig on merits 
of gifts, hindrances of wealth and riches towards spiritual progress 
(^ri paile pane takvt parama dpode), evils ef desire, and the merit 
of contentment arising out of the control of the senses: — 

Tinio loicata poto dciie dhdnya dhana | 

Yela divga ««ri ache mtndari prodhdna |J 
Yata divpa gharabdri vostra aiaTitkdra | 

^auco niipure vnana eica tubhipara [| 

PrtJiw Gopa ddi fcori T«jd opargpanra [ 

Artharit. tf^iMra keho nopdile^ anla || 

,Soptadv^ pfthitn hantd adhikara j| 

Tat/wpi keho napditeka pdro || 

Indrtpoka ctomi vt;o nakare dkrosa \ 

Si si mahn auKlii pito atpote santo^a || 

Asaittu^ prd^Ira twJehnpde mana dukiia [[ 

Tniilokpara lak^ni paite adhi inra sukiia [| 

Yehi pdve tdte mohd tuf^a hove nmiia | 

Jevese mpraro teja bddhe anvkfa^ J| 

Asantofe samoste tejake kare jhdpa j 
Yeita iota pari ogwi Tiiruuarmfca pdya j| 

'"All the grains ^ealUi 

tha t are in the thre^ worlds — 

aU the women of beauty, 

all the beautiful houses, clothes and jewels — - 

all these do not satiate even one greedy persoiiH 

King s innumerable like Prithu and Gaya 

could not tba limi t to their desire for wealth. 

They conquered the seven^isiands of the earth, 
even then they could not cross the barrier of desire. 

The one who controls one's sen^ and has no craving 
is the one who is really happy and contended with a httle. 
The unsatisfied person has no end to worries- 
the riches of the three worlds cannot make him happy^ 
Hie Brihma^ who is satisfied with whatever he gets 
fi nds himself increasing in spiritual povrer. 
Dissatisfaction sucks all his power 
like water falling on fire and quenching it ■ ^ 

^ankaradeva did not confine himself to Kf^iqaite materials 
alone but wrote also <m themes from the JlSwidyairui, He rendered 
the Uttara Ka^iida (last canto) of the Madhava Kan^ 
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dalles Assamese version of the existed only In five 

cantos without the first and the last. The Uttara Ka^a 
may, however, be called an independent Edmdya^ as most of the 
incidents of the epic are narrated in this canto through songs sung 
by Lava and Ku^ in the court of Rama. Unlike, however, his 
translation of the where the original was faithfully 

followed as it Vr'as considered to be a sacred text^ in the Uttara 
Kanda^ the fidelity to the original whether in respect of ideal, cha¬ 
racter or incidentp was not the main aim of the translator. Even 
the central figure of Rama of Vabniki's epic is not an epic hero 
but an incamation of V^nu. 

For in one of the bhcnitw Sankara says of Rama thus: 

Tunti poti tumt jagatata gat* ] 

Tumhi acintya gu^ amnta sakati || 

Pral^zta antara pcrama titmi tattva j 
j4di anta ndjdniya tomdra Tiiahflttva || 

Tumi bhdra hard bare bare avatari \ 

Du^aka dar^iyd Truihantaka rak^ fcari [[ 

Jivara suramire kare seva ] 

Autata tumisi tkdkd Tiathakat/tt fceva [j 

*' Thou art the Lord of the three worldSp 
and the way of the universe^ 

Thou art the unthinkable virtue, unlimited power. 
Beyond Prakrti thou art the supreme secret. 

One does not know the beginning or the end of Thy glory. 
Thou relie vest the burden of the world p 
incarnating repeatedly, 

chastizing the wicked and protecting the good. 

Thou art Isvara, whom gods and demons reverence. 

At the last also thou alone stayset and none else 

It is evident that Sankaradeva undertook its rendering to 
serve the fixed purpose of propagating the Bhakti cult. To give 
it a Vai^avite appearance bktmitds are inserted in each section 
with passionate religious fervour. Thus, one section concludes 
with the following »rmotis : — 

Sund sabhdsado pada 

patotara dhii7)tTxiketu ( 

10. MadhavB Kandali (1400 Ai>J was ihc earitest translator of \bs 
Ij) AsaamesCr 
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Apara 

Rama Ttavui bdiidhi setu 


Eukhe hove para 

II 


Du^fa ^la satp^ 

6haila iruti hafu budhi | 


5av<iJco daiitiile 


Hdiiui ndma t^o 

jiui n&i tnabaufodh^i |[ 

Yataka pataka 

iidmarcz liame Mfizproti 

Tateka pataka 

Bdpara Twhilce iakaii {1 


amHa 

saTTihdribe pare 
^artbe pdpTra 


Affonifca j/ena trrve nDudnii/a 

pdpara tenapa n&ma | 

hi dharma mja wwfeutt vam^ya 

pdJci bold Rdma Rdmo ] [ 


Listen, O members of the assemblyp 
to the verses of the RMimyaT/^. 

These are a terror to siil 

One OTOBses the boundless saia^dra (world) with ease> 
if one only makes a bridge of the name of Rama. 

The wicked snake Time has bitten everyone, 
one has lost one's wits. 

Apart from this nectar named Rama 
no medicine is there now* 

So many sins can be destroyed 

by the name of Rimap as are 

it b beyond the means 

even of the hardest sinner to commit. 

As grass c&nnot control fire, 

30 b the case with sin. 

This b one’s own faith,, the trade of salvation, 

Cry aloudp Rama, Rama.'" 

Be^des each incident of the epic serves as a convenient peg 
to bang Vai^i^avite sermons upon. For example in the concluding 
section on Lak^a^a Visarjana (Desertion of Lak^mana) we have 
the following verses 

Sund sabhdtada save Rdmayat^ kathd | 

Hdma Lak^ma^ra heTia tniltla avasthd |] 
f|o pfhcitdsa sttfndnyam Jconn tekhd ] 

Suapanaro sairm niditi dhana jam dekki [[ 
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DurgJioro mrtyvJca Idya ndkcUya kdche | 

Hena jand antake kesaia ache | | 

Awfe art*i?a?tta ndhi TcdEara hdtara [ 

Paroma hdndhava eke Mddhavata para || 

Hena jani diy^ Itdma carandra citta \ 

Kara pam J!dmanflma parama arntta || **** 

Vi^aye vitase wild ihena janmaka ^ 

Chdtra arthc p<>re yena jdti candanaka || 

Mahdratna mani yena sama ndi mule \ 

Taka saldi dni Icdcamani pindhe gale [| 

Eke kdkaimiTiM siya ohara kukurara [ 

Ati aipe dekhd nukike vtetara || 

Tdka mahS, pravandka kariya TUtpdi tdga \ 

Yodt pdvai dsi tdkd ine kkdje bhdga [ | 

Sehimaie vibham vi^^ya yttta sukka j 
Take Idgi kavd keiie Krsnata vimukha || 

'"Listen, membeTs of the assemblage, 
to the story of the Rarndyana. 

Even Hama and Lak^a^ fell Into this situation^ 
What need to mention the life of ordinary people ? 
Consider as dream all this men and wealth. 

Do not call Death near, 

for know you that he has caught you by the hair. 

No other rescue is there from the clutch of Time, 
no other great friend than the only Madhava. 
Therefore, do you meditate on tjie feet of Rama, 
Drink the name of Rama, the supreme nectar. 

You will find this to be the conclusion of the Vedas. 
It is Hama's name which gives one salvation. 

Matter and luxury have spoiled this life, 
as one bums white sandal for ash-^. 

In value there is no equal to the great Jewel: 
hut the foolish one changes it for glass beads 
and puts them on his neck. 

The flesh of the crow which is food of the dog, 
little It is, not large in quantity, 

Even then it is diffi<mlt to obtain, 
and if the dog comes upon it others claiin a share. 
So ugly and mean are the pleasures of the world. 
Because of them why do you ignore Kr™® ^ ** 
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As the is a kavya and not a sistra, Sankat^deva 

allowed greater latitude to embellish the poem with free use ol 
invented materials and he availed himself of the innumerable 
opportunities for descriptions which the story oflfers. The abiding 
interest of the poem lies in abundance of folk elements which at 
places produce comic effects by exaggeration. The dinner scene 
where the angry sage Durvasa with his hungry disciples were 
entertained by Rama, though full of domestic realism, Is yet 
humorous through overstatement? 

dkrofa delflii aomkita Haphauc [ 

Antiepfina dpum sdjiyfi aabaiuJhflue 1| 

Agtita iogiHn ani oneke yatane \ 

Dekhi Durvfisara Tiwihd bltailo mawe |j 

fCari TMiripati pficJic Haye some f?i ] 

Bhitajibe iSgila awic potama harisi ]| 

Ghana k^ira k^irisfi khailaato lage mane ] 

Nodhora|/a pete pi|kapana poromonc || 

Dodht dugdho gliTta ghole bhaila got^golfl | 

Ophandilo ndata dekhiya yena dbola 11 
Lobhoto bhufijontn tath^pifo jdnfi jonfi 1 
Ndwfironta mfchtbe mfitantc ose banti H 
^opdnte uiasa ati oTamilo gkoro | 

Moi moi petn kflto tofanta ugaro H 
Tokmi tana peto knto kapino 1 

Dili hotato uai dronpa dekki lege ghino 1| 

Khaibe kato napdrt fcarnuto hat phui | 

JVaTFiatanta i/dcante tWfcantB thiua kiti |l 
Dadh) dngdha paUcStnrte basoileka goAp | 

Eht mate r?"'® bkojana bhailo song I] 

"At the sage's greed RSghava became terrified; 

Himself preparing food and drink 
he laid them before the sage. 

At this Durvasa became much delighted. 

Condensed milk and butter he ate as much as he could, 
the pastry and rice pudding were beyond the capacity 
of Ws belly, 

curd, milk, ghee and whey caused a tumult 
find his belly became inflated like a drum. 

Even then did he ate out of greed, 
he could not keep down what he ate, 
it came out as he spoke; 
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he could not breathe, his shoulders down, 

repeatedly did he belch, 

his belly became so tight that he bad to loosen bis doth, 
the eatables stuck to both his hand so as to look disgusting^ 
being tmable to eat further he became restless, 
he did not respond when more was offered . 

A river of curd, milk and the five-nectars fiow ; 
thus did the feast of the sage came to a dose.*' 

The heroes here have lost their original elevated character and 
been reduced to the status of common men and women of the day. 
As an instance, Sta is described in her parting scene as a rustic 
woman. She reproaches Hama in an unrestrained language which 
at pkces borders on the vulgar, Sahkanideva had some fondness 
for elaboration and even in pathetic scenes such as Sita's final depar¬ 
ture he seems to have unnecessarUy lingered. Sita indulges in 
profuse weeping, flings a sermon on brotherly affection at her sons 
Lava and Kusa, hugging them to her neck, and utters a long fare¬ 
well homage to her husband Hama. As soon as Sita is carried 
away in a golden chair Hama becomes unconscious and suddenly 
slips down from the throne. The entire assembly burst into tearful 
lamentations. The scene, on the whole, has taken on a distinct 
local coloxir: 

Deva T9i kandanta 

dAarite ckta napdri \ 

Bh^Iuha wnani., itiTaniara 

fnd|ita part | [ 

Bhurofti Lafcjniflna vira ^otnighana 

bhiimita parild kdndi ] 

KoMioIyd pranmkkjfe muiki hdnai hiye 

Sitd bull TifltrH bdndhi jj 

Seoakint yata Siidra aofcata 

foande pari latapti^ | 

Pdita svarga kofd krandamra sito 

tumhvla tolaka ufhi |f 

*^The and the could not restrain themselves 

and began to weep out of grief . 

The beats and the monkeys wept everywhere roUlxig on 
the ground, 

L. 13 
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Bharata, Lafcsmsu^, the here tSalrughna fell to the ground 
weeping, 

Kau^ya and others struch their breasts and cried out: 
Si&r Sita. 

All the maids in grief for 6it5 rolled on the ground and 

cried. 

The uproar of grief and lamentation reached the sky*" 

By such descriptions the poet held up before his listeners a 
pure domestic tragedy full of sorrow, sadness and unrestricted 
pathos which had an intense appeal to the popular mind. In these 
descriptions we do not get that calm dignity, intense yet restrained 
feelings which pervade the original epic. 


Section OI 
SONGS 

In tTiVo other branches of Assamese literature Sa6karadev»a 
was a pioneer a^id left his distinctive markp namely in 
devotional song, and Aiiktyd-ndfaj^ one-act play* Both were new 
literary types in Assamese, These compositiorts were not couched 
in homely Assamese as the poems of KlrtaTm or the kavyas^ Ittese 
^vere written in an artificial speech called Brajabuli, a mbced 
Maithill-Assamese language. Such a literary medium was m vogue 
among the medieval Vaisjavite poets of Bengal Bihar and Orissa, 
It is difficult to guess why Sahkaradeva made a departure from 
the popular language of his poems and chose Brajabull for his 
devotional l 3 ?rics and plays* It is noteworthy that Sahkaradevu 
composed bis first not in Assam but fit Vadarika^rama 

during his first pilgrimage {C 1481 AD.), We quote below the 
entire song not only for its historical importance, but for its deeper 
message and true artistic structure: 


VL There nfe many popfular ediUcfis of ^anfcamdeva'a Eara^toM, 

^ri «diiod by Sri Epjiuohiui Natib con^iiu copious 

word imd e^cplaimtoiy nDtes. 

1?-. Flsys Sankaradevn* MiidhfiVA Deva and Gqpila D«va were first 
publiahad in one volume bi by the Department of matorlcal and 

Autlqueiifin Studies, Gauheti, 10<0. Another publication titled and 

edited by Sri Kafimn MedM, BIA., Gauhatip appeared In 1950. Thera m 
also independent ediUous of onie or two of those playa, 
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Rdga — Dh^uoin 

Mana 7nen Edjnn. mrattafis | 

Tai dekhu jid antojca d{7u 11 
Mana uyu k^T}e fute | 

Dekha praiyL kona difia cku$e 11 
Mana fedla ajagare [ 

Jdna tUeke maroj^^ mile 11 
Mana rtiscaiya patana ka^ \ 

Tai Rama hhaja teji mapd || 

Re niana isava dhAjidha [ 

Xene dekhi nadehhasa dndha \ \ 

Mana mikhe pdra kaice ntnda | 

Tni cetiyd ctnto Gotsinda [[ 

Mana jdnt|^ ^anfcare fcoAe | 

D^kha Bottmi i?ine gati naJie ]] 

“Rest my mind, rest on the feet of R^a; 

Seest thou not the great end approaching ? 

My mind, every moment life is shortening. 

Just heed^ any moment it might flee away. 

My mtndp the serpent of time is swallowing; 

Knowest thou, death is creeping on by inches. 

My mind] surely this body would drop down. 

So break through illusion and resort to Rama. 

O mind^ thou art blind; 

Thou seest this vanity of things; 

Yet thou seest noL 

Why art thou, 0 mind, slumbering at ease. 

Awake and think of Govinda. 

O mind, Sankara knows it and says. 

Except through Hama, there is no hope."^ 

It should be noted that Brajabuli, as a language had lesser 
uses of compound consonants, a preponderance of vowels and alU* 
teratlve expressions and these phonetic traits may be said to make 
it a more suitable medium for lyric compositiom. In addition to 
tht flexibility^ some element of sacredne^ was associated with 
this artificial language, as it wtas traditionally considered to be the 
language of Vraja (Vrndavana) in which K^a and the Gopis 
spoke* This archaic language bearing vocables of fuller feeling- 
tones was employed to “meet requirements which do not arise in 


m Fmtn B, KakaUs ^ankamd^tk 
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ordinary speech'* and it umneosely succeeded in mterpreliiig 
the Vai^mvite atmosphere. Sahkaradeva was our first great 
poet to use ihk artificial language and superb was the use he 
made of it in his Bflrapitos and Tiaras. For structural 

models of these Buragitos the Buddhist Carpapodas may be said to 
have led the way. 

The Baragitos are far more poetical than the kavyas, and more 
passionate even than the of Kfrtami. The growing popu¬ 

larity of music and the requirements of the devotional services 
made Sankaradeva compose a large number of the most 

beautiful prayer-songs in our literature even to-day, 

^ankaradeva^s deal chiefiy with experiences of 

religious life^ phUosophic reflections, the world and morality, poig¬ 
nant introspection of the self, agony of spirit^ humility of the self. 
Some of them are speculative about the nature of God* His rela¬ 
tion with man. Hb compa^on, the innate suffering in human 
existence, the way of liberation and so forth. Others are exhorta- 
tory, urging men to *chant the name of Hari", to 'think of Govinda', 
‘to rest on the feet of Hama,' ^to leave the illusory pleasures of the 
world,' etc. Each one of the Bampitas invariably concludes with a 
passionate prayer for shelter at the feet of Govinda^ and deliverance 
from this suffering ’world. The following song in praise of God is 
an illujstrative example: 

“Life of the creatures of the world, self-ereated, 
Jannrdana, crusher of Danuja, reliever of suffering^ 
source of joy to the virtuous, joy of joys, 
delight to Nanda, roamcr in the wilds* 

Proficient in various sports, 
outshining the autumnal moon. 

Sleeper on the serpent auspicious, destroyer of Ke^ 
Clad in yellow robes, indestructdblet 
Friend to the world, prop of the universe, 

Madhava, foe to Madhu, sweet to the ^ght, 
destroyer of Mura. 

The lotus feet of Kektva 

This is desired by Thy servant Sankara.” 


14. The term Burnflita has a ?pedal sigiil&ceLJice ia the Val^vite litera- 
iure of Assam and the sofigv of S^iikarmdeva and Madhava Deva iite generally 
cDnudeied aa Bara^itoj. The Burairita? are sung at diffcrviit devotional ser¬ 
vices known as pnata^^n which ore held at di&reot boiin of the day. 
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Deeply distressed by the fever and fret of life Sankara in some 
of the psalms expresses a sense of utter weariness in the world of 
change and sorrow* Thus sings he; 

jRdge — SuMi 

Adma mai ati papf p5mera ten bhdvand vM | 

Jajiama dn^Tnonj fcahe gayo yaic^ kdcnku JAi \\ DhruTii 
Divase biydfcula niei sayaite gvndi \ 

Mane dhana fcfiuji tjimohita fcrt drati ndi ] f 
iffdaya Ica^uiie ffari haithaka ciitto caroiu nd teri | 

JFCarefa garala yaca bftojana hdmu amiyd heri ] | 

Parartui murufchs hdmu Mddhava efco bhafcati Ttajdnd ] 
nDdsa ddsa buU tarahu ehu Sankara bha^ |J 

“A dire sinner to Sri Hama, 

Think I not of Him, 

In pursuit of things glasslike. 

My precious life I while away. 

During the day I pursue worldly pleasures^ 

Night I pass fniltle^ly in sleep. 

With agitated mind I search for wealthy 
No devotion I know of Thee. 

Within my Iotus*heart resides Hari, 

Yet I meditate not His feet. 

Casting away nectar 1 take poison^ 

Fool as I am, I know no devotion to Madhava. 

Save Thy slave* O Lord, 

Entreats thus Sankara**" 


Also in the following: 

Hdpa — Kedcrn 

Pdve pari Hart karaho kdtari pre^ rdfchabi inom f 

Vijaya vi^hara vl§e jardjara jlvana ndrahe thora f] 
Dhntip. 

Atbira dhana ^na jinana yauvana 

athiru ehu adrjisara \ 

Putra pariudra aavahi asdra 

karabo kaheii adra || 

ICamabi-dala-jata 

tbim mhe tUa eka \ 


citto cohcala 
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Ndhi bhayo hhava bhoge Hnri Hari 

par^mpada parateka || 

Ko/tatu Sankara e dukbfit sdSfam 

para kard Hr^kesa | j 

Tuhu gati irutti dehu Sripati 

tattva pantbo. upade§a || 

'Tailing prostrate at Thy teeij O Lord, 

I make entreaties that thou may preserve my soul. 

My life has become infected with the venom 
of the serpent of worldhtiess. 

It cannot stand any more. 

Wealth and family are iUusoTy, 

So are life^ youth, and this our world. 

Wife and children are all insubs^ttah 
Whom shall I rely upon ? 

This my soul is as fickle 

As is the water on floating lotus leaves, 

And never at rest for a moment. 

Immersed in the enjoyment of worldly pleasures* 

1 feel no direct touch of Thy supreme feet. 

Sankara prays: O Hr^ke^, 

Steer me safe across this sea of sorrows, 

O Siipa^, Thou art my goal and mind, 

Give me the doctrine and the way» 

In the path of spiritual progress/* 

Tlie senses are a great hiudrance, Sankara wants to transcend 
them and so he prays: 

Ndmys^ cara^ kamhd gobdri 
pdsa cbdndi 

iTidriya mohi obt vdtovdri [| Dbmin- 
fjdsd gandbu modbiira msa rasand | 

;$rana:na rividlm dbvani dbdya [| 
ffcyatid rupa paroia toocu mhe \ 

Kdve bfwijflbo pebu paya 11 

Kama fcrodba Timda rndna moka meri [ 

Aisar>a uoirf 11 

Aahkara baba pobu tttbtt vine adbi dra \ 

Sevakapdla Ckrpdla j| 
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O Narayaija^ this prayer do I make at Thy feet; 

Free me from the shackles of earthly pleasures, 
and break asunder my senses. 

My nostrils crave for smelly 

and the tongue pines for delicious taste, 

The eyes look for forms and the touch for flesh. 

As such, how can I worship the feet of the Lord ? 

Lust, anger, vanity, pride and passion — 

They are mighty foes, 

Sankara says: O Lord, except Gopala 
There is none to protect Thy servant.” 

In this world of illusion, faith, adoration and devotion to Kj^x^ or 
Kama can only release human beings from death, destruction, 
and utter ruin. The following hymns describe Ssflkara's concep¬ 
tion of devotion, spirit of humility and self-surrender: 

JJagc — 

Pflinara mana Kama carane citta defctt | 

AfAira ^uaTut fidma MdcZhauakeri Tidma 

sambala hhu f| DAnim 

Hayani diuosa dCra avi pdmta 

^yata antafea garuji | 

Katlii tanupdtc mitafc meti mdni 

B^ma bhayahu sava uamjj || 

Aid pain paroji mdncsapaiu 

Pc^^i bandi beii beri [ 

Bhava kdrcigdta tdraka -mShi dra 

vine bhakaii-Tati teri || 

Avaniii sevahu Kama parama pahu 

Rahu Ardi pankafe mem \ 

KrATia kim/carn HcTna parama dhami 

marflTioAt saliga va chord [| 

" O sinful miud, keep thyself at the feet of Hama. 

Life Is unstable. 

As weapon against death, 

Take the name of Bama-BIadhava. 

Days* nights and life pass away^ 

And death approaches with thundering noise. 

Thinkest thou of the decay of the body; 

Forsake everything and take shelter under Kama. 
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O animal in man's garb, 
entering the snare of cravings, 

You now become a prisoner. 

From this prison-world none can rescue 
Save your own devotion to the Lord^ 

Devoutly I serve the great lord Kama; 

Let Him reside in ray heart. 

Kmua is my greatest treasure. 

O Lord, leave me not in the grip of death, 

Prays the servant of 

The intellect and wisdom cannot qualify one to obtain release 
from this world unless he possesses true devotion. Sankara there* 
fore says— 

Soi soi thaJatra mot yo HaH juttakdSd \ 

Ndma dharatc rupa tSk&ri Jidmu ddsd || DJLrutft* 

padhe Mstra mfflra sSni bhokate Kye | 

Antara jola phutaya kamala madhu madhukare piye 1| 
Yd fie bhafcati tdhe mufctiti bhafcate etattva jdna | 

Yaice vanika cintdrucrnffca jdnij/d guna bokfidud || 

KrpTjMi fcmJcoTfl Sankara kaha bhajjt GoutTMlaJca pdya \ 
Sohi pan^ita sohi mafiditn yo Hariguiia paya. || 

“He is my master through whom light of the Lord 
manifests itself. 

1 am Hjs servant who recHea His name 
and cherishes his image in heart. 

Like the bee that collects honey from the lotus 
that blossoms in the heart of water, 

The devotee drinks the essence 

while the pwndif merely reads scriptures. 

Devotion alone leads to salvation — 
a devotee should bear this in mind. 

As a merchant knowing well 
appraises the merits of the best jeweb 
So Sankara the servant of Kr^e says, 

Fall thou down at the feet of Govinda and pray. 

He who sings the praises of Hari 

Is the real ptirtdtf and the glorious man.** 

Some of these songs are allegorical in import: 

E gahana iiana ati moha pose cfcanna 

tdte kdmu bar™ beniii | 
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tria^/dra paie Jbalat^yddha d^e 

bdTTva kiLTtd Ichedi khaj/a [| 

Hardilo Hari najaii^ kiT)ia£e tari 

iunite dczgadka bkela jiuit | 

Lobim moka duh\t 7?dgha satate ns chdr^ Idga 

mfifchii rakku Saddait^a || 

Paidzte Tied^kko saTidhi dine dine dr/iabandi 
bTmiki tnanda manattt ynkuti | 

Tnvd Hari goda jnora wdydpdia ckoici 

Sankara karaya kdkuti j] 

“This world is a deiise forest, 

Full of the fetters of desire; 

And myself, a weakling of a deer, 
wandering here alone. 

Time like a hunter, 
charges me fast. 

I am entrapped by the fetters of mnyd. 

O Hflri, I have lost my heart, 
and know not the way to Uberatiom 
Even to think of my lot, 

I bum within. 

Avarice and illusion, the two tigers 
are ioUowing me. 

Save mOp O Thou infinitely good One — 

I see not the way of escape. 

And what a misfortune, I am entangled the more> 
'While 1 am losing the strength of my mind. 
Sankara takes refuse at Thy feet 
and entreats Thee ! 

Free him form the fetters of mflya.” 


In some Baragntos we come across descriptions of child Xr?na^ 
his setting out in the morning to tend cattle with the cowboys, his 
repartees in the forest to his friends, and returning back in the 
evening tired and with deep sleep in his eyes. This group of 
Barapiti!is is fuU of pastoral settings resembling very much village 
scenes of Assam^ The human note is not wanting, p^icularly in 
the worries and passionate longings of Yasoda for the safety of her 
son Krma. 

U H 
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The following Baragita which describes sorrows and lamenta¬ 
tions of the Gopis when departed for Mathura, is cited as 

m illustratioti 


Raga —^Kalydiim " 

I/ddhava Vaadlto f Madhiipurt rnbala mtimm | 

Kahe mhaha naheri jluana 
^ vana bhaj/o bbat?ana hAmdru || Dbrum^ 

viyoga &gi ang^i 

tita efcu rclic^^e nd pdri | 

Soki Vraja sura dura gayo Covinda 

dtia doM dwase dndhari || 

Bhayo TtuLrana O hi seht Ifart caTanaku 

bicbart Tahayc nd jwi ( 

Delchata Kalindi giri yirinddDarui 

tanu mamt dahaya soddya || 

Vtai^jamr jfvana bflJturi naJii dvata 

hdmdhu fearatba aiidthd. j 

Ck^ptni prema parost mra jliuraya 

^attbara ptr^pdthd. H 

“O ftlenii Uddhava^ 

Muraru chooses to stay away at Madbupurl. 

Without seeing him how shall we live ? 

Our homes now turn to wilderness. 

Fire of separation bums our linibs^ 

We find no peace for a minute even. 

Govlnda, the sun of Vmja has departed, 

So darkness prevails even in day in the ten directions^ 
Being separated from the feet of Hari 
We will perish soon. 

The very sight of the Ralindi, Govardhana and Vmdavana 
Bums ceaselessly our minds and bodies. 

Alas [ the life of Vraja shall not return, 

Putting us in utter helples$uesfi. 

In lovOt the tears roll down the cheecks of the Gopis. 
Sankara sings the praises of the Lord/' 

The following hymn in beautiful imagery has ,a deeper note of 
pathos I" 
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Tdla-^^t4la | 

Madhdva virabe fiara2,/a cetaim | 
tanu jtvana. w rahe || Dhrum. 

Canda candaTia manida mclay^i sarmre \ 

Kei^va vhie t^art^e ianre || 

Ghana gAana h&naya madana paUca W1;^£ | 

Kokila feiihu lohu meri jrrd^ \ \ 

Pa.iffikayapdta ahita A-tTnabdri j 
MadAtifcara nifcara haraya mafidmiri |[ 

Aicaiia samaye Madhupuri piu pm^ | 

Kryiiw leimlcara rasa ^aiiloara bhdiria 11 

"Benumbed are our semises at separation from Madhava. 
Life does not seem to keep well with the body* 

The moon, sandal^paste and the cooling Malaya wind, 
rain poison on u$h 

Fpr we are bereft of our beloved Ke^va. 

Again and again Madana shoots his five arrows, 

And the cuckoo takes our life with its exciting cooing^ 
Lotus-Cleaves and cold water turn haimfulr 
Bees come in cluster bringing great destruction to us, 
Alas! even at such a time our beloveds 
our veiy lifet stays at Madhupuri. 

Sankara, the servant of Kr^^. 
expresses such sentiments/^ 

In the Baragtto^ we find ^aiikaradeva in his exalted 
moments. Here he exhibited his power of fusing philosophical 
thought with lyrical feelings. He blended in these song-poems 
lofty thoughts with splendid rhythmic felicities and artistic ex- 
prcssians. Numerous are the similes^ metaphors, alliterations and 
other figures of speech which make them enjoyable and appealing. 
The popularity of Barogitoa grew rapidly and a large number of 
such song-poems were composed by later poets. Among these 
%vnters women also come into the picture. The best composittons 
are, howevcTp from Madhava Deva, who himself was a master 
musician. 

Another type of Sahkaradeva’s poetry is known as Catihd, 
During his j^lgrimage at Banaras Sahkarodeva met some disci¬ 
ples of Kabir and was charmed with Kabir^a Cervtiai verses. The 
Cauti^ is an expositicro of the religious significance of the conso¬ 
nants of the alphabet. Just as in Chaucer's the verses 
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begin with the successive letters of the Latin alphahetp the liiies 
in this form of composition begin with the successive letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet. Their reproduction in Assamese resulted in 
the Catihds. 


SsctiDN IV 
DRAMA 

The Anklyd^ndpis were composed mainly to appeal to the eye^ 
the ear as well as to the mind of the common people. These plays 
exercised a tremendous influence on our national and cultural life; 
they led to the growth of the popular stagOp and development of 
music ?nd dancmg. The drama represents a spectacle and the 
appeal of the spectacular in an age when printing was tmknowUp 
was profound. Although first used mainly a$ a means of further¬ 
ing the cause of Assamese Vaimavism by their spectacular appeal 
to the people at large, these plays have come to exerebe an abiding 
influence on our common folk to this day. They mspined our 
poetry and led to the creation of a specid type of descriptive poem 
called BfcatfTTid, Further in the we find oxir first 

prose^ a prose rhythmic m form^ and fuU of elevated and musical 
expressions. 

Of Sankaradeva’s dramas Kult Damcmnis (Subjugation of 
the seipent Kali) composed at Bardovt about ISIS AD-t 
Prasdda (Favour to the wives) written about 1521 AJD. at 
Dhuvahata, Rosa Kridd or Kch Gopdb, (1540 A.D)^ Hukminl 
Hararw (Abduction of Rukmim), Parijdtu HctraTia (Stealing of 
the flower pOTjata) and Rdmc-Vijaya (Conquest of Ilama)^ the 
last composed at Cooch Behar sometime in ISfiS AD^^^ at the 
request of the king Naranarayaua, are now extaut.^^ The suhject- 


TraditJon &ay& that the first |aI$Ly produced hf Sankaradeva was 
Cin^ Tatid. His bJo^aphen have left detailed account of the fint pejcfnr-^ 
maiuce of this drama, where painted scenes were iisod, ttubk^ were worn and 
dance preponderated. 

Ifi. ^I^pdlapadecchatrcehiyal^asamBTteseli ] 

Stdcladhvajanrpn etat karayamasa natukam || 
Vindvrandhrayedacandras^e ^ahhara^-^samjnokah [ 

^Iramavijayo n£ma nat^kgip vidndhedhiina f| 

Kdmovijava or SitdAsyemncra b the last work of ^ahkeradeva. 
n. He is said to have written another pky riajned Jantna Ydirip which 
is new not extant 
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matter of the first plays was drawn mainly from the Bhdgavata, 
RukTtihjA fJarfflM and Haroirui are adaptations respectively 

Irom Hari VtiThsa and PuT'ffi^j the story of Hama Vij^ya is 

taken mainly from the The stories of all these plays, 

hoi^^verp have a happy ending. In sobject-matter, technique and 
purpose of the plays S^karadeva had to work unde^ certain 
limitations. The story of each play was pre-determined and fixed \ 
in presentation emphasis had to be given on the propaganda side 
rather than on artistic representation. The author here is a prea¬ 
cher first and artist afterwards* So he selected the episodes that 
served his purpose best. Nevertheless, even under these limita- 
tionSj in some of his plays particularly in ffarcrnup Partjeca 

ffarmu and ildmn Fijaya, eEective characterisation is noticeable ■ 
and even in a small canvas the main characters stand out in clear 
relief. In Edma. Vijayu, when Rama returned from Mithila in the 
company of Dasaratha^ Sita and Laksma^, the party met on the 
way Para$u Rama+ Parasu Rama was angry at Hama for his 
breaking the bow of his master Siva. Farasu Hama hit his own 
shoulders in rage and challenged Rama to a trial of isirength. This 
intense excitement of the situation is powerfully suggested by the 
words of the j^iitradhara and the speeches of Para^ Rmna. The 
words of Da^ratha, who sought the sage’s forgiveness for his son 
are full of parental love and solicitude. Dasaratha entreated : _ 

ffe ParasumTifm prabhii, hdmam pufra IZdmizeandrci 
bciakamati [ ffiflfca dosa tohdri cara^Laket 

ddsa bhelo | mathe fchera dharo hdniakcE pufrodana 

defcu I Java 7mhi k^avid karaba^ taua putraka cori 

hdTndra jrvathA hhu | 

O Lord Parasujrama, my son Rijnacandra is a child. Forgive 
him. I fall a slave at thy feet. With straw on my head I beg the 
safety of my son. If thou canst not forgive my son, then in ex¬ 
change take thou my head*'' 

The characters of Parijata Hanr^ have fine human touches. 
Narada^ the quarrell-raaker, had one day presented a Parijatn 
flower to Krspa which in his turn gave to HuWmi who was 

then waiting upon her husband. The news was immediately car’^ 
ried by Narada to SatyabhamS. Satyabhama's jealousy was 
aroused at the fortune of her co-wife+ She burst into a hysteric 
fit and became indifferent to her foc^ and drink* Naradh again 
went to and apprised him of the situation hurriedly 

Went inside to comfort hen Satyabhaing chided her husband with 
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harsh words till Krsjoia agreed to uproot the whole Parijita tree 
from Indra*s gard&n and transplmt m Satyabhama^s palace. Satya* 
bhama aecoiapanied on this expedition to AmamvatL 

While i-vas about to uproot the tree, which act was being 

obstructed by the keepers of the garden an amusing battle of 
words ensued between Satyabhama and Saci, Indra^s wife^ We 
take at random a snatch of their convetsation: 

Sad: 

^ue tohdri svdim Mddhavaka kethd hdmu 

sava jdni j Ohi Gopl-vitSt^ GopaJa | Umfeara agu 
Gakulaka. stri nohi tcthela | Dekliu d^ Kiihuji 

tdhdka li^ta Tidhi | Tahefea dm Id kahatiii | 

ondcdri garava kavekaho hdmaka Pdnjdta niya 

jaya \ Ah csjrapnte savftTn^e wiia bJieU | Jdnava \ 

Satyabhima ■ 

Ave Jndrdnt, Jcgataka parama guru hdjnara sv^ml \ 
Jdhera uama jumnrite T^ahd malid pdjnsai^a sfimsdro 
Tiisfam I tdheica fltuve nindd karaha | Ai:e nildpnl imrite 
Tiajana \ Tohdri smmi Jmiraltfl kuthu kahfte ghfnaae 
upaje [ Dekho Amamvutiku i^ata -De^yd tohalca sodmifca 
se ndht un|^!a | Tohdri svdmi ka^ali Jd \ Gautama fska 
bhdr^/d Ahal;^ tdhekc rndydlcatilcahu hhniffa 

ka^cih^ [ Tatintmifte sava dMki jnnidafca bhela ] 

Ace pdmari aisana fridraJca hdmdka dgu vakhd* 
Tiaha I 

Sad speaks : 

O you Satyabhamfi^ ! know well of your husband Madhava^ 
a cowherd who did mischief to the Gopis, The woman 
of Gokula had no escape from him. Even the hunch¬ 
backed maid of Kamsa could not ^ve herself &om him. 
What more should 1 say ? To such a I emphasize 

this: you are stealing my Parijata blossoma. You would 
be exterminated along with your line, I am quite sure^ 

Satyabhama retorts: 

Well Indianl, know that the lord of the world is my 
husband; the mere contemplation of his name liberates 
great skmers firom worldly life. How do you dare to 
speak iD of him? O you shameless one, do you not 
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litiow how to die? To rafot to your hushsnd Indrs gives 
me disgust. Look, even the harlots of Amaravati could 
not bring satisfaction to India, and see what he did ? 
Ahalya, the holy wife of Gautama was polluted by a 
device of magic. It is for this the person of your 
husband was covered with a thousand marks of dis¬ 
grace. You low-bred woman, you extol this Indra be¬ 
fore me ? 


These characters, though classical, do not reveal in their speech, 
demeanour and action any trace of the dignity and grandeur of 
the original. In reality they represent the rustic women of 
the author’s time. Again both in Ridbmi^i Horonia and Ramn 
Vijaya, Saiikaradeva introduced a few love scenes probably to 
suit the requirements of the illiterate audi^ce. 

A noteworthy characteristic of these plays is that b them 
verses greatly preponderate and the author uses them to further 
the progress of the play. Situations and incidents, at places, jTigtgfl d 
of bebg represented through action and character are su^ested 
by the mere machinery of descriptive verses put mto the mouth 
of the Sutradhara. Most of the minor mcidents, and feelbgs, senti¬ 
ments, even of the major characters are displayed through songs. 
Thus in Rama Vijaya Ilia’s adventures witti the Raksasi Taralta, 
while Rama was on his way to the hermitage of Kausika, and later 
the scenes of sacrifice where he killed the Hakaasas such as Subahu 
aud MarTca b the hermitage of Kausika, are effectively recited in 
»ngs and not shown b action. Again b Rukminf Haraifa such 
indents as Hukmini’s entreaties to to save her brother's 

life, the bridal procession of Kr^ija and Rukmbl to Dviraka and 
the gay picture of the marriage are recounted only in songs. The 
use of dance is another device by which the story is unfolded to 
the audience. The dialogue and characterisation are very thb amt 
feeble m such dramas as Patui Prasadc, R^kridd and KoZi Danutna. 
Their stories are chiefly described by the E-utradkdra b prose and 
verse. Unlike as m Sanskrit plays, the EutredMra is an btegral 
part b an A&Bya drama and he remains all along on the stage. 
He opens the play, mtroduces the char acteis, gives them directions, 
jounces their exist and entrance on the stage, fills up lacunae 
b the action of the play by song, dance and speeches, lectures 
wherever any opportunity arises on the ethical and spiritual pobts 
of the plot. 
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The Bhatiwiw of the jJays serve mainly as epilogues and 
prologues- Some are, however, of the nature of panegyric poetry. 
He Bhafimn recited by the Sutrodlvdra in Ranw Vijoya unfolds 
before us the top-knot beauty of Sila and is very impressive:" 

*Ki fcahaba nlpo IniTrtarfka Bdwia [ 

Kanaka puhili tala tana anapdnvt 11 
Hatana tiloka lola otoka kapola | 

Heriyc bhrubhanpa tribhunana bhola || 

Dekhtya bodaTia cdnda bheti Idje | 

Kayana nirikhi kamah. jala vmha || 

Hcriye bhnjayupa milala uconJco [ 

Laltta mfijola Tnajola jola panka H 
i^rokata karatuUx mvni inana moka | 

Knt^ka iaiokd kani ioko || 

Bondali Tiindi adhara fcorti fcdnti || 

Dddintba nivido nijo danta panfi j] 

/mta kasita ■madana moha jai | 

Nasi tilaphnia fcamaifni mdj \\ 

Nava yaiivofla tatto bodari pTamcpa [| 

Unt fcarikara fcati domboniko tkdna j| 

Pada paiikaja nawa potlavs panti ] 

Campaka pdkoH wtguli kon* fcanfi || 

Kokkacaya oSn* efindo parakoia | 

Loku laktt mottogajapBTnana vildsa || 

Kata Idwanu irifei njramala jdni \ 

Kokiia-nada amiya jkare || 

*' O Rma, how to describe the beauty of the princess ? Her 
figure is Uke an exquisite image of gold. There is the jewelled 
mark on her forehead with tresses hanging down. At the sight 
of her demeanour the three worlds are entranced, the sight of 
her face shamed the moon, the sight of her ^es sent the lotus 
down into the deep. Seeing her arms the graceful lotus stalk dis¬ 
appeared under the mud. Her palms are so red that they absorb 
the attention even of sages. Her fingers shine as gold sticks. Her 

cheeks outshine the Bondnli flower. The rows of the teeth are as 
thick as the seeds of the pomegranate. Her slightly smiling face 
enthrals even the god of love. The sweet maid’s nose is the 
blossom of the sesamum; with fresh youth her breasts grow to the 
size of plums. Her thighs are like the trunk of an elephant; her 
waist like a damaini. Her feet are like a row of fresh leaves ; her 
fingers gleam like Campaka petals. The nails look like the moon. 
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Her slow movement resembles, the majestic steps of an elephant. 
So much sweetness the creator could make! Her words stream 
hke delicate notes of the cuckoo/* 

For technique, Sahkaradeva*s indebtedness to Sanskrit dra¬ 
matic theory is complete. He utilized in the Ankiyd dramas 
rtdTidl, benedictioii, pr^Aidvana, prologue and epilogue. Prologue 
and epilogue described as BJiafinid are in Assamese verse j 
verses are in Sanskrit, 

We quote the following extract from Kelt Damana to illustrate 
Sankaradeva’s skill in Sanskrit verse compositions,^® use of songs^ 
and prose, and specimen of dramatic technique followed in his 
plays,!^ 


Koli Damana 

namoJi 

Sloka. 

Meghfleyamalamtlrtimdj/ataTJUihdbakuTn imikdrahstWam 
Arflfctayafaknnjttloeanaifugm pitambcmoiTi suTidatcm j 
Muktdhimkahermi hdraualn^/dbmkamkdntidyutiTn 
Kr^m sarada-sdiuira4^ndrasadriamlird panfcajehambhnjc |i 

Apt ca- 

Tendfcdrt Tnahdktdarpodalaiiar^ hradini^ jalc 

YendfaJtdp bhujangahhoga^Mam padbhydm mudd 

mardditam || 

Vendmfiri tMhdmahdftiracnmiicafcram parom Itlayd 
Tastnai- Sr^aruTjdmaydya TTiahate Kr^i^ya nttpatp TwiTTWih |[ 

Stitradhdra — Uhi pmkare ^nhrp^ka pora-j^TiMj kayak'ih6t 
sahhdsada Idkoka aamhodht bdia 

10. Sanskrit influence \s overwhelming in the pluys : aiyi verses writteti 
in Sanskrit are leteTspersed cU through them. Tor these plays i^ankaradeva 
hltruelf wrote about one himdred and eighty stanZBs hi Sanskrit in dJ^rse 
metres. 

IS. Further* this dtatlui] may help schoLarg in the cwmparetivs study td 
the development of draznalic literatures in other Modern Indian languages 
also, 

L 15 
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Sloka 

Bho bhofc wniifijtjca y^yttm lrdddha{^dbuna || 

Kr^syn HEidairuma-i^tris-vdrtam nibodhata | | 

Siifradhdra—/ibe sabb^ada loka, ye parama pum^dCtama saTia- 
fatia Nardyana Sri Sn Kr^a uki sabhdmadhye 

^ htlidaTnana Md yatra^ parama batttuJce Jcaraba [ take 
advadh&ite dekhaha anmtha | Urrentare ifaribola Harf, 

Bbafima 

^aya jaya yodukala kamala prabt^aba 

'Hdaolca kaiftsaka [ 

Jaya jaya jagataka bhakatdka bhiti 

nttifcara nirajdna |J 

Jaya fagandyaka mubti ddyaka 

edyaka sdrangadMn | 

I>u#a Ari^Uika mu^fea mo^ola 

Cadala bandhu MunSri || 

Dharu Covardbana barana boiibbatia 

bbelt Indramada dura | 

Tribhuoana feampaba fcaii sarpaica 

darpoba bayait edra || 

JVaudabti uaitdaita voudarta davabo 

eevaka yaberj Mrbbo j 

Gopamubba anna nvayala bbdnyata 

dvtya ntjabarma yarb ba ]| 

Cebula jane yato tareba inarabc 

buvalaya Dbanuba noii { 

Putanibo faTia ipsala 

tosala mana vrajavoid | [ 

E dubba daboba pdvoba bbdpaba 

p&mla puna TRanobama j 

Jagajaita jdfafca pfifaba ybdtoba 

ydberi e ndma || 

Take bbabati ^ rabati fcbati 

tdrabi uha aamsara | 


00. These are abo tnUrf YSfrS m the plays. 
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Ktjs patanganta jangama tai^ama 

bhakataJca pAi iiisldni [| 

Sohi Kr^naka uJii nSfaka 

utpitaka dukha iwata \ 

Kaliituda amda jaiiala manala 

ndKf nahi uhi tula \ 

SuTia sauo lot ^ 

dekhaJiu vacana blodn j' 

Iha eaTfisdra saro nahi droi 

cirtfoAu caroTia MutcH j| 

Bmbmd Mah^ivaT'a oakara yakara 

takara guiw muba lefcu. f 

Handhaua Modhava sddbava mukuti 

tohc carane citta dehu [| 

tffci l^rii tdraka mdrakct 

Icarojca save sa^psara | 

Tdhc koru sera devaka deva 

Mohi ndhi Hari vi'tw are [| 

Yataye pamntd dharama karamd 

satTafeahu rdjd ndtna ] 

Kf^aka ktnkara Sankara kaku 

sore boloku rdmd rdmd [| 

^utfadhdra — Ahe sabhdsada Idkaj ye jagataka paranta guru 
pamma purusa pun^tottanm sanatana BrahTad 
Mahesa sevita cara^ pomkaja jfdrdyana 5ri 
Kffna uhi sabkAmadkye Kali Dantana ndma bid 
yatru kautuke karaba take sdvadkane dekkaka 
sunaka J i'firantore flaribola Hari || [Akdsaka karna 
dtyd) Ahe 5angi, kona vddya iuniye | 

fungi — Sakhi, mfdanga ramSakroni iuni | Ah mihila mUala {| 

Stoka 

Govatsdn pumtak krtvd gopdiak pdlakak sotcm 
5 b bkam pravivesa gepatk sake veijium ntuddayau || 

futmdkara—i^kc $dma;ika foka Jiamu ye kakola soki fsvara Sri 
Gopalc vatsapdia sokfte eth& praveska ku yaice tSd 
kautuka karaba take dekkoka suTtoka | Wirattlare 
Haribola ffari || 
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Raga SiTidhrttTia^ EhcztaLt 

Avat^ e $u.rahhi carai | 

jRanjita dhenu rente vmu bajat || Okruf^t 

Pada 

Sir& iikha^r^ka dofaue | 

Ure hemahdra hlrd manjini jiiTi&vc 11 
Bdlakc! kheli kheZaite y&ya \ 

KaTiatu Sankara g(iti Govhuia pa^a || 

Sutrodbera — Aisana lila keU kautiike nrti/^ karite Gopakt sakt^e 
Hhj^ava Kdithradizka $flmipa pdi^ala | Se ^amaya pdm 
ndjdnt parama fni(d$e pT^itA huya savaku brocbira jala 
u^ra bheiri pfino karala | TctttflfcdZe dorgkora vi^ajdla 
p&nlye cetana harxila ] &ai^ra kampi kampi oari vat$a 
vat^apdla^i^o kdliiuli tire pcirda | 

Sloka 

Vatsakdn palakdn Kfp^ vHokya mfUikdn tddft | 

Cakdro procura^p k?ied^tn odbititaip bkaktai^atsdlab || 

Stitradkdra — TaduTitare vntso $avdk& vt^jala pane 

mftoka pekki 5ri kdha ki bkeli btili dharikakH ubita 

pdlata fcari dekkaZa | Wtrafilure prn^ iMrula ] | ^ 

SEcnoN V 

ENFLUENCB ON CONIEMPORARY POETS 

It \s true th&t the Vm^^vite movement gave a tremendous 
impetus to the development of Assamese literature in various 
directions but to the personality and the genius of Sahkaradeva 
it added fresh lustre. Sahkaradeva was himsdf the source of 
infinite inspiration to his contemporary writers.^ His devout dis¬ 
ciple Madhava Deva* another literary illunmi of the time, com- 
pexsed songs^ and dramas at the suggestion of ills guru. The incident 


21. Up to this point the S^tfadMra domiiiates the pla^r^ He redtts the 
Ilfdiuli ^loJbo, imfclds the projtBuaTtd, sings tho Bhaflmd song^ introduces the 
characters and goes on narrating toddents of Jhe piny both with songs and 
dances. This b trt^p Ufeore or less^ of all Urn play^ of SonkBiadcva. 

32 . Kotbd Gurueaiita, p 

23. KotM Gurucarite. pp. IGSp 202p 2ia. 
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reiatiDg tq the commission for compilation of or 

Jfdjdn Gho^ by Madhava Deva, a book of pkilosophkal is 

described in Katha Guru Carita La a graphlG marLC^er,^ Madhava 
Deva undertook the translation of Vi^upuii Sannyasl's Bhdcti 
and composed the kavya Rdjarili?® at the request of 
Saiikaradeva. Tradition goes so far that the first couplet of each 
of the texts of IVd-mc^ho^ and Bhakti RctndvaEl was composed 
by Sankaradeva as a mark of loving admiratian for his disciple. 
Rama Sarasvati^ another volummous contemporary writer under¬ 
took to render the MoJidbhdrata at the suggestion of Sankara- 
deva.®® His indebtedness to Safikara was very great. An interest¬ 
ing episode is recorded as to the transbtion of some sections of 
Book X of the Bhdgauata Pitrdw by the Brabmaim Ananta 
Kandali. In a dream Ananta Kandalj was directed to partake of 
the remains of Sahkara^s food and when the Brahmatm asked San¬ 
kara for it the latter refused to offer, but instead entrusted Ananta 
Kandali with the rendering of the remaiiung sections of Book X 
of the Bhdganata which Sankara himself previously under¬ 

took to translate. Most of the other poets of the different Books 
of the Bhogavatii were either directly commissioned by Sankara- 
deva or inspired by his immediate disciples to undertake the 
translaticms. Govindacaraoa Dvija who rendered Book III of the 
Bhagauata acknowledged dearly his indebtedness to Sankaradeva 
and to Sankara’s disciple Damodara Deva in the following verse: 

Amdra bandhana bandhu Srlmanta Sankara \ 

Tdie vimcila poda Bhdpavatam || 

Si MUtt kotkakn dmi mone ddarilo ) 

St karatLe samk^eptyd pada viradlo | | 

Sarvabhauma Bhattachaiyap another well-known BrahiTia:^^ 
scholar himself tells us that he resided at Pragjyoti^pUTa where 
he was known as a devout Sekta, He entered into a long discus¬ 
sion with Sankaradeva about the merits of the two forms of 
Vaisnava and S^ta worship and getting defeated in dispute he 
left for Banaras for study under a teacher Bisweswar Chakra- 
varti* After five years of close study, he became^ as he tells us, 
well versed in sdstras. At Banaras he made up his minrl to be¬ 
come a worshipper of Hari and on bis return be at once turned to 

24- Ibid, p, 21t, 

21 Kdthi p 205. 

28. B, Kakalii Pttra^ Ajumtyd p , £1. 
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Sankara and became one of his dbciples {Saifikaraka guru mdiiz 
saraifM posiki)^ Afterwards at the inspiration of Sankaradeva^ 
Sarvabhauma rendered into Assamese certain sections of the 
Padma Purft^* 

It would Indeed be a long list to mention the names of 
Stidhara Kandaii, Bbattach^ya and a host of other poets 
of the period who were Indebted in various ways to Sankaradeva* 

Section VI 

LANGUAGE AND UrERARY FORMS 

After this brief summary no separate treatment seems neces¬ 
sary about the dominant motif of Sankaradeva's literature. His 
literature was meant chiedy to serve practical purposes in the 
Vai^vite movement. Sankaiite literature in tone^ calour and 
form, appears predominantly to be religious and, therefore, suffers 
from certain limitations^ Nevertheless there ^e magnificent and 
inspired utterances that have a universal appeal and touch everj' 
human heart. In many of such passages philosophy, morals^ rules 
of conduct are given not oaJy to his age hut for all ages. 

We have already noticed that Nature too has sjme place in 
Sahkaradeva’s writings. In fact, the brilliant descriptions of 
Nature were largely instrumental in rendering many of his reh^ 
gious verses real gems of lyrical poetry* The poet took rapturous 
delight in lingering over the description of the beauties of rivers, 
oceans, groves, forests, and mountain scenery. He portrayed 
them a$ they presented themselves to his eyes^ and did not pro¬ 
ject his own feelings and sentiments into them. Although not 
attempting to discover any spiritual message he saw in her glory 
and manifestation of the creator. Take his famous passages from 
Divya Upavana in the Haramohana or the Citrakuta in Gajendra 
Upakhynna. Each one of tbam exhibits the author's delicate 
observation of Nature and unfolds a colourful landscape. 

To judge Sahkaradeva, it is necessary to say a word about 
his use of language, verse forms and other literary embellish- 
ments. It has already been said that in Rarogitas and Anidyd 
dramas Sankaradeva used a kind of mongrel dialect known as 
Brajabuli. His other verse compositions were, however^ in sim¬ 
ple and racy Assamese as his mission was to educate the common 
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men with great ideas. The Assamese language was bom out 
of Magadhi Prakrit and the influence of Prakrit ahundanlly 
lingered in his vocables and phonology. Moreover^ this led to 
confused forms and varied vocabularies. In his language we find 
simplification of conjoint consonants^ ombsion in certain words 
even of the intervocalic consonants^ reduction of aspirates to 
change of y into j, lengthening and shortening of vowels for 
metrical exigencies* less use of compounds (sitm^sa) and special 
knack for spontaneous nasalisation. Cases of confusion are com¬ 
monly 5 een in t and t, ® n and n, I and r, and ri?^ 

Assamese was still then in its formative stage* So It forced 
the poet to invent new words or to coin new forms and idioms, 
more effective than the existing old words. His catholic mind 
prompted him to borrow words unhesitatingly from Pcrso^Arabic 
vocables. In verse forms, Seiikaradeva followed his great master 
Madhava Kandali and adopted the traditional and standard 
metres Pada, Du lari, Cliaut, JhumAird^ etc, with masterly metrical 
skill* 

We have already noticed that ^ankaradeva was an erudite 
scholar in Sanskrit and he drank deep into the Sanskrit literature, 
Besides, borrowing materials for his kdvyas and plays from 
the Vedas^ the Upenijadas, the the flfahdbTidrnta, 

the various Pura^ and the Tantra-texts, fiankaradeva com¬ 
posed Slokas and stotras even in Sanskrit. Further, he com¬ 
piled an anthology of Sanskrit verses on Val^^vite faith and 
phAosophy. The title of the text is Bhakti RatTidkara;^ and it 
contains near about forty sections relating to diverse topics on 
Vamavbm- The verses of the book were collected from such 
works as the Bhdgaoola Puratui, Prabodfia CundTodaya 

Satuka of the Kasmir poet Sihlana, Vaisrwnwnnndo Laftari 
and Yogasdre, 

In literary conventions, modes, figures of speech also Sankara* 
deva closely adhered to the cnnoiis of the Sanskrit poetics ftni? 
followed the classical traditions. Most of the imageiieSp expres- 
sions, ideas used m his poetry were drawn from the Inexhaustible 
.source of Sanskrit poetry; as for Instance the comparison of the 


difficult to say scvnelhlng definite on phonology for dlffierant 
nummeripts reveal different phonological pwmliatltles. 

aa. The manuscript la tiow being edited for publicmtiim by Pindit Mano- 
ranjetn Pastil, Nalbani 
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loveliness of a body to the flash of lighting {vtjtiU reAa) or burnt 
gold (tapta suvar^a}^ the thighs to trunks of an elephant (fcori- 
kara), or stems of plantain, the neck to a conch (kambufcmths)i 
the arms to rounded body of a serpent (naltta the 

forearcns to lotus stalk (mrndZa dcnda)i fingers to the petds of 

flower (cflmpafctt pfipari)^ or slicks of gold (fca^fca 
salflkhd), an eye to a new lotus petal or a coJco™ bird, the eye¬ 
brows to Cupid's bowj the side long glance to Cupid's arrow, face 
to moon, nose to a sesamum flower, redness of the lips to 
a bandnli flower or e ripen bimba fruit, the well formed teeth to 
rows of peark or seeds of a pomegranate, breasts to bndari fruits 
or ample jars, movements to swank {ilajflfia??tsa), elephantk 
{gai^igati) or to lionk (rnTgar^ja), voice to cuckoo and hundreds 
of such stereotyped comparisons. Among various figures 
of speech alliteration which goes to create impression with 
different sounds and marvellous melody is seen all through his 
poetry* Repetition of the same syllable in the following Bcragita 
presents a brilliant example of allitetatioa while describing march of 
Ramak army to Lapka^ — 

Raga : Aiovdn 

Suita suna re mra vain prajndim niidodra mea 
niddnd \ 

RamaitaTna paiTia samaralcc sdji sanuidule kayall 
paymd \ \ Dhrunv 

Thatd prdkata pafa fcauti kaufi leapt 

girt garagora pada ghdve | 

Baridfii tari tfflri kare gurutara girf- 

-dhari dburr samcroka dhfitje ]] 

Hafo ghaja vahu vdta uiycpi 

Caugade ve4^ali Lanfcd 1 

Guru gbunci ghano gFio^ ghari^na garjiaua 

SravT^e jamimege ianfca || 

Dhira irfrft autu sekbara Rdghavu 

Rdvetna tuvd pari jhdmpe \ 

Sum Tiara fctnnaTA pJicfriodhnra thorofhara 

MflMdk^ira tanwi praJeampe || 

Andka mugudha doi«IcaTidha papobudhe 

jdnakika ^rato ccrai [ 

Rugh-upati Tsada-varn dbara rajanj com 

Sankara fcahatu lipdi |J 
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'‘Ldsten, O people, listen, the destroyer of demon enemiest 
the cause of destnictloQ of the rak^as. 

He whose name is Rama, marches out to the fierce 
accompanied by his hosts, 

hCllloits are the monkeys skilled in the show of fight, 
the hills shaking at the strike of their feet. 

Crossing the sea they take hills and mountains in h^and atnl 
rush to the battle-field. 

Spreading over streets and market places they encircle Tjinks , 
Every now and then is heard noise like that of daps of r hynder 
and the clash of clouds, 
so that it strikes the listener with fear. 

Steady, chief among heroes, is Haghava— 

Ravapa, on you be does leap ! 

Gods, men, kinnaras, serpents^^all diake— 
the mountains quake in terror. 

O you blind and fatuous ten-headed one 
you of misguided intelligence, 

Take Janaki on your head and take her back, 

O you night prowler, take to the shelter of Raghupatl— 
this is the means (of saving yourself) given by Sankara.” 

In the following verses, to illustrate how strong is the desire 
for pleasures of the senses, several forceful Ulustratioiis are set 
down; 

Vifoyom duhJcko jeni tothdpito tiko 

nede dunai take bhunjt Tfuu'e | 

Goiata bdndhiyd pdghe kdtibdka nenta chage 
VOTMl nilflrjjatd dti fcare j| 

Aneka bhetsani pdi ucdtifita bhSfljtbe pet 

petuz ali kukuro ntrgate | 

($rikr$oara Vaikimtha Praya^ja) 

"WorldBness is unhappiness. 

Creatures know this. 

Yet none forsakes it, rather all run after it again. 

Like a goat which behaves disgracefully 

Even when led to the altar for sacrifice, roped by the neck. 

Or like a shameless dog though uninvited 

and vehemently chid 

©cme to partake of the remains of a feast," 


L. 1C 
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Of the figures of sense, similes of various tyx^es are a very 
favourable fievice and are frequently employed to elaborate an 
idea. Sometimes series of similes run through a stanza to impress 
om and the same fact again and again. To suggest gisupak’s un¬ 
deserving desire to marry RukmkijT tio less than a dozen similes 
are piled up together: 

Moka vihSr karibdka uila | 

Mom uidnc iereto jtvona bhaik bhok | | 

Tdh^ra ki muArbe moka vihdtbdka pare | 

Simhara hh5.rydka yemi ^gdla dhdre |J 

HdUt mele ccindraJca eJicudfa yena range | 

Amrtaka icch^ fcare cukare konn berkge | { 

5ehirrti[te ssa iSimpakra umdku ] 

Yena jiiTija hh^aka bhunjibe cove fc^lca 11 
Mflbuddmi kboje yena pattta bmbma^ | 

Viii^a vuncai hrdhmavadhi jana |[ 

S^hhtuite dm nrpefiro | 

Tdra mukhe avaml huibe poib^ I!uk?nh[tlra ]] 

Trail6kyarQ. nutha mddhavoka eri ydi \ 

Kone iSt^ipdlaka t^aribe cak^ khoi |] 

Siipka oH iiikanika khoje fco™ prdm [ 

Dugdha eri kona jaite ptye mdcho pdni || 

"^Rukmmi says) This comes to marry me: my life haa 

taken a better turn indeed I With what cheek has he come to marry 
me ? A$ a fox would feed on female of the Hon, as a baby would 
snatch at the moon, as the frog from the comer would desire for 
nectar, so would Si^pak desire me. As the crow would feed on 
the offerings made at a yajna, as the degraded BruJunsu^a would 
covet great gifts, as the BTahmam’-skyer would desire tor the 
high heaven, so would king Si^p^ desire me. He talks of being 
husband to Rukmiim Bat settmg aside Madhava, the Lord of the 
three worlds, who would shut one^s eyes and choose ^isupMa ? 
What man would ignore the lion and ask for the pig ? Who would 
ignore milk and drink fish-washing water 

He is also rich in other alamkams such as Bfipoka, Utpr^k^, 
Vydjastutif ArthaMaranyd&a, St^obhdnofcti^ etc* Another literary 
skill which made Aankaradeva's writings acceptable to the popu¬ 
lar mind is the use of proverbs in surprising numbers. These pithy 
sayings, racy of the soil^ are xised to illustrate facts of ordinary life, 
moral precepts and the wisdom of the common man. 
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It cannot be denied tliat ^anJsaiade^ra had great fotidnca;s for 
rcpetitiojo. We come across frequent repetitions of imagery, ex¬ 
pressions^ sermons, refrains, incidents and even set desciiptions. 
As rightly pointed out by L. N. Be 2 ;barua, many passages of fCirtaiia 
occur in Daiaiim and agree verse hy verse, sometimes only with 
slight variations. The Bhnjirridf of the plays Rukmw^ Hurana and 
HnniA Vijflya describing the beauties of ICr^^n^ and Bukminli Hama 
and Sita^ are identical both in ideas and e^ressions^ But whatever 
be the merits or limitations of Aankaradeva's writingSp they have 
been for the last five centuries a source of delight, inspiration, con¬ 
solation and wisdom to the Assamese people. In his own age 
Sankaradeva was aockimed as a master poet, and his compositions 
became the model and criterion of poetic excellence during the 
succeeding generations. We honour him for greatly developing the 
resources of the Assamese language, for widening the imaginative 
range of Assamese literature and for raising it to classical elegance 
and richness by imparting into it what is good and beautiful in 
Sanskrit, In the significant expression of Madhava Deva, we nay 
say that "formerly the streams of love-nectar flowed only within 
the confines of Heaven, until Sankara came and breached the em¬ 
bankments; and lo! now it flows tumultuous through all the >vorkL” 
Despite a change of outlook, shifting of ideals, and birth of new 
literary forms, SahkaradeWs literature has come to stay with us 
as a standard and measure of great poetry. Even today his Anfciyd 
plays are acted, the are sung and the kavy^ gkre re^d 

with enthusiasm- We treasure them as a part of our national, cul*- 
tural and spiritual heritage- 
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B. K. Basua 
I. Prose of ihe 

Thougli recorded literature in Assamese began as early as the 
twelfth century A.D. prose came to it very much laten Ihe earliest 
specimens of Assamese literature are written in songs and verses. 
Verse was employed even in subjects which were definitely non- 
poetical in nature. Even subjects like astronomy, medicine^ arith¬ 
metic got a versified treatment. The use of prose was, however^ 
fir^ found in the Ankij/S plays of Sankaradeva. In the 
dialogues of these plays 3ahkaradeva employed a mongrel 
dialect called Brajabuli. Though originkolly sprung from the 
Maithili, Brajabuli may be called a sub-Assamese l^guage for it 
was nurtured and nourished by Assamese poets and writers. In 
the middle ages Assamese scholars used to visit the various cen¬ 
tres of learning in northern India for education and pilgrimage^ 
In those days, Mithlla was a noted centre of Vai^^vite learning. 
Scholars and devotees who visited Mithila from Assam studied 
not only scriptures but also learnt the songs of Maithili poets like 
Vidyapati and UmapatL In imitation of these popular songs the 
Assamese poets were tempted to compose song$, verses and plays 
in a mbted Assamese-Maithili speech. 

In structure^ the AnMya Ndfaa are dramas no doubh but in 
content they are nothing but a combination of songs and lyrics 
put in a dramatic form. Even their dialogues are rhythmic and 
read like musical prose. A passage like the following alone gives 
a dear idea of the language employed in these plays and their 
musical style than any analysis; 

Tadantara ^rama vipriya suniye mjanandMka. matke 
yuce bhdgala Sfikr^ka namsa hiiae di^a andhivaH 

d^ikhiye murcchUa tatkate parala liaise vSte oporoia | 

Sr^^naka virahatape yaiee avastha milala take dek- 

haha iuTiaha || 

Besides, the prose of these plays reveals such rhetorical figures 
rf speech as assonance and alliteration which are generally con¬ 
sidered to he the traits of veree. These poetic embcllishinents are 
not sparingly used, on the contrary a whole sentence resounds with 
poetical vocabulary. For example: 
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Jagatofca guru parama pwm?a puru^oitama ^andtann^ 

BrafcTTm Mshe^ f^uita cflmrt* j>a7n^caja NdmyaTyL Sri Sri ] 

Sohi Daiaratha mjakumdra feofi kandair^ darpa daHarta Edma- 
candra || 

For another peculiarity also the prose of the^ plays resembles 
Occ^onally the last words of consecutive sentences would 
end in rhymes snd at places diSerent sentences would possess 
equal numbers of syllables as in vers^* 

This prose contains many colloquial anH homely expressions^ 
Words, phrases, simi l e s from everyday speech were laid under 
contribution and made to fit into the dramatic style. A few of the 
homely Assamese similes that frequently occur ate: 

Kdcofcn cdhite mmika harflya (In looking for glass one loses 
pearls); 

Jffiice imita pari podma sankudta bhaUa (As a lotus closes 
under dew); 

Jnica™ varmgni vr^ti jale nirbdjnin bhuiln (As a forest fire is 
put out by rain); 

Kodalifco wife uporala (As a plantain tree is uprooted by the 
wind). 

It should be noted that Anleit/a Ndpts were patterned after 
Sansknt models and this not merely in plot>construction but also 
in subject>matter. This exptlams the presence of Sanskritic nflii- 
ences in them. Besides, inclusion of Ndndl Hokas in Sanskrit, the 
Ankipa Natas abound in many Sanskrit and Sanskritried expres- 
sions and sentence^. 

The post-Sahkarite AiiJeryo iVdpis disclose a conventionality. 
They have before them the same ideal and pattern and this has 
contmued so till to-day. Ankipd Wdtas are composed even now 
parucularly by the religious pontife of the Satras in the very same 
art^cial Brajabim language. Though there is not much of origi- 
^ in dramatic style, form and technique yet these dramatists 
exhibit rei^kaUe power in craftsmanship and handling a langu¬ 
age which is not in current use. The Anlctyd NApn made immense 
contribution in tb^ fi^ld of A£saniese drama and dramatic litera^ 
turCj and their contribution in the development of early Assamese 
prose cannot be too highly emphasised. 
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U* Prose of the Mantra texts 

Contemporaneous with or even earlier than the pro:^ of the 
Anldy^ plays we have the prose of the charms and riddles which 
are commonly known as Mantra Pnthis.^ These books have not 
only literary value but also historical importance ns the repository 
of popular beliefs of the middle ages. The chief of these Mantrc 
books are: Korati (associated with knife) ^ Vird-Jera FwtJii 

(Charms against evil spirits), Sapara Dfiaraytii Mantra (Snake 
charms)^ Sfima^fedlcd Mvtnera (Charms covering all)p Sitci Mantra 
(AxLSpicious charms). 

Very old though these charms are, it is difficult to ascertain 
their definite date of compositionH They were surely written at 
different times and hence the prodigiousness of the difficulty. In 
many of the nne comes across references to the Quran and 

the Firinpij. The subject matter of the Mantra-PiitMs are to some 
extent related to the Athama Veda. In the Brahms Karati there 
are clear references to it and in one passage it sayss ** God was 
sleeping in His eternal bed* When He exhaled his breath, the 
four Vedas came out of Him, To this the Arawyo Ksrati of the 
Atharua Veda can bear witness 

Some of the charms bear traces even of the Buddhist Dhartrats. 
The Assamese Moutra texts further have been highly Lnffuenced 
by popular beliefs and superstitions. The very fact that the charms 
are generally practised by ncn^Brahm a nical medical men proves 
that this literature has no Vedic sanction. In the BraJtma Karati 
these texts have, therefore^ been called the Obhota Veda (The 
Ved« upturned). In order to give a Vedie stamp to the charms^ 
expressions like Om, Sudha, etc. have been woven into them. Many 
of these charms^ further^ end in words like «itp, ahg^ brmp, um, 
ph&t, etc. having a magical ring,- 

The prose of these writings is Irregular and cryptic. The 
sentences have a disjointed structure and are free from the rigours 
of grammar* They lack the essential characteristics of prose style 

L Forpullir editions of these texts are printed by vartons pubiiaherq. 

2s In this coimeelion we may appropriately quote the statemetit of J. 
Vendryes who holds that woiMs possess a magical value whkh accounis f&r 
the power ol loc^iatiDna ajid curses, further, the mere word stiSIces to 
produce powerful effectSi « 3 peeialiy when it ii emhrined fai a verse, where 
the words are fixed and governed by diythnL Virgil says that a formula In 
rhyme wiU make the moon came down out of heaven. Language, pp. 
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namely coherence and precision; most of the sentences are but a 
con^ottieration of unintelligible and najrsUc expressions and phrases 
without granimatical verbs and proper syntactical forms. Here is 
a passage as illustration: 

Rdniara ianj, Lalesmanara saw ttdga iara paia jam cinpliyd sara 
pinpoltpa iara Aeoa iaro Ivdm Sara 

These mystic charms read more like verse than prossj and 
since they are composed for the purpose of incantation, it is natural 
that they should be rhythmic and resemble songs. The balance, 
the sjTumetry, presence of alliteration, repetition of phrases like 
formulas are other qualities which make them approximate to 
verse. As literature, these charms are not without their importance. 
At places they contain narrative passages with literary ornamenta¬ 
tion. The following picture of the divine court of Brahma in the 
Eudariano Karati reveals a first attempt at sustained descriptive 
writing in a mixed prosaic poetical style and with a facile handling 
of rhetorical figures: 

bahi dche camaikara kari [ ddi ptiu^ta 
Indra Yamo | uttamta Kuvera Vuru^a poidmata ! dno 

uche mhhd pa£i $ehi $anmiakci cafcra dekiiefea pdche \ 
dekhl th^raharl kdmpe y^ita praja cebe | camatkdra karl Indrm 
^urapati Mtnpe Yairia Yarum Knuero | meru rnendam kampe fcari 
fbarflihara | fco/i surya suma i/enii c<ikra sudarsam pralayata agni 
y&nd dabi hate cbaitTui | hhattiku bbatalifl kart gave Iflge jui | paid! 

dcu 2 dfat£pa cetleapora kiii j ooribaka saiikd Ttdbi caje^u ydya pbufi | 

ydhe yaite pdve cakta pelailo kdti \ 

In translation the passage somewhat reads like this: 

" The god Brahina was sitting m a gorgeous manner. Indr^ 
took his seat to the east while Yama to the south of him. To his 
north sat Kuvera and Varuna, and to the west sat other gods in 
assembly. To that court came the wheel (cakta) ^ s&eing vrhich all 
members felt a violent tremor, Lidra, the king of the immortnbp 
Yama, Yanma, Kuvera, all shook violently. The polar mountain 
Mandara also shook terribly. The whe*! Swdariatm is brighter 
than a CTore of suns together and its intensity was greater than 
the fire of doomsday catacl5^smx The gods and the demons began 
stampeding at the impact of the W radiated by the wheel, Nck 
body could look at it without getting their eyes biindedn The 
wheel tore to pieces whomsoever it got within its reach 
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Here is another passage which describes the Sight of ^osts 
before the terrible wheel of SudersaiMi. It is interesting not only 
for its narratkp end homely style but also for the touch of humour 
which is rather rare in early prose writings t 

Kdro eko khana hana kuldra samana \ eice lieafte dm licdi^ drtt 
cari fcaiiuil eJta bhori dvi fcliari fcaro kongd bhari | cakmra biiayotB 
save paldi lauari | ati itato dheifi kato kola leato Icujd ^to Icbord 
kato bejimuufl fcato ddnta dchanta jongd ioAgd | cofcrara bhayaUt 
lagi palai niraTilara | kato kukuratnuvd ufamum bekd bfiari pe^gd 
pengeri | fcato bcrdflitioa bighamuwd kato dtefhalamuvd ^ fcato dlghala 
pe^ kato jibhd melt tfiaka | kato mukhe bara Idla | kato oparacakuva 
kato tketu bhagd | kato komoiiya pefd ! jufuld jufuU citii kdro mtira 
jongd [ fcaro hoja cuft dui bheri ctiji fcore pefa yfiya ntdjtta bfigeri 
beiipara mmdna cok^ cepepd ndsikd j kdro cufi ^hota pefa kato 
beripamuva | kato caku kartd kato niku khala cdTa stiturd suturi | 
fcaro dui bhari pkxtre 7 aa|ita eticari [ ySuata IiHrora mala bkosma 
dhult I kato dui bhari dcbe oparafo tali | kato pheca nakd 
daliyd | save yokfa pafaya lavari | 

In translation the passage reads like this : 

“Some had ears as big as winnowing fans. Some had one or 
two or even four ears. Others had either one leg or two and were 
lying before the Sudariana wheel; all fled helter-skelter. Some 
were leprous white while others were as black, as ebony. Some 
lame or hunch-backed and others possessed mouths shaped like 
the needle. Others possessed long and sharp-pointed teeth The 
faces of some tesembied the faces of camels, dogs, hogs or tigers. 
Others ^vere long-mouthed. Some w^ere long-bdlied. Others had 
hanging tongues, or watering tongues, ivater trickling down their 
chins. Some had eyes turned upward. The hair of some were 
matted. The heads of some were pointed, some had very short 
hands and legs, with the result that while moving their bellies 
brushed the earth. Other possessed eyes and flat noses like those 
of frogs. Some even looked like toads. Some were blind. Others 
had their eyes sunk to the sockets. The skins of some were choppy. 
The legs of some went splashing, W'hile the legs of others were held 
upwards. Their bodies were besmeared with human ashes and 
garlands of bones dangled from their necks. All these ghosts took 
to flight,” 

The passage doubtless reads more like verse than prose or a 
curious blending of both. It should be noted that prose emerged 
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out of poetry, and in early prose there was a close resemblance 
between the two* In tbi^; connection the observation which Dr* S* K, 
De made with reference to the language of an early 

Bengali prose text, may also be appropriately applied to the Mantm 
Putftis. ** Not only the condensed mode and ordenance of v^rse is 
folJoTved here** says Dr, De, "but the symmetry of the Hnes, turns of 
phrases peculiar to the refrain Uke repetition of sentencest 

the very frequent intrusion of half-staves or full verse lines capable 
of accurate scansion, occasional occurrence of end^rhymes+ and 

Jastly^ the muffled under-hum of verse^rhi'thm throughout_all 

indicate that the passage, in close approach to the rhythm and 
tune of poetry/was meant, !f it is prose at all, to be chanted mth 
the verses to which it was only an appendage 

m. and prose-works 

The d4iilcipd Ndtas and the charms hold the earlier specimens 
of prose, but they are mostly specimens only. Their prose bad not 
acquired a distinct literary status* This was first conferred on 
Assamese prose by Bhattadeva who directly and mainly employed 
prose for literary treatment It was in his hands that Assamese 
prose was hardened, nourished and was fitted for the expression 
of high spiritual matters. Vaikupthanath Kaviratna BhSgavata 
Bha^charyap popularly known as Bha^tadeva, is believed to have 
flourished between 1558 A.D, and 1638 AJD, His chief prose w^orks 
are Katkd Bh^avata (The Bhdgtivum in prose) and KatM Gitx 
(The Gita in prose) > Noticing the rather early times in which 
Kathd did was composed, Acharyya P, C. Bay, the noted scientist 
and savant of India, says^ “Indeed the prose C3ita of Bhattadeva 

composed in the sixteenth century is unique in its kind __ It is a 

priceless treasure, Assamese prose literature developed to a stage 
in the far distant sixteenth century which no other literature of 
the world reached except the writings of Hooker and Latimer in 
England 

Before assessing Bha^deva’s works it is necessary to see why 
he discarded the traditional verse form in favour of prose. The 

3- ^ilshil Kijmar De : History gf Ben^i Litetnature in Nincteenfii 
Century, pp. 

Katha Gi£d edited by Pandit H. C. Goswaml Gaulmti, lEW Sakn 
A-D.) Ml the books of Kuthd Bh^aeata have oat been pvblisHed- So 
^ cm]y Bgok$ I to VI hfive been publislied by fin Rnmadev^a Adhikdr 
^^*5wanii of FgLabatisf Satra. It shotiid be tioted that the word Kathd is 
V5«3 in aa in literature in the $en» of prose namtive, 

L IT 
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master influence in his life was that of IHitiodara Deva at whose 
conunand Bhattadeva undertook to render these texts into 
Assamese prose for the benifit of women and low-caste people. 
Bhattadeva was to an extent successful in hia great attempt. Any 
one who has read Ketha Bhdgavata and Kothd Gita can without 
demur say that the author has succeeded in making his works 
inte llig ible to common people. By translating these two most 
sacred and dignified Sanskrit texts into Assamese Bhattadeva not 
only conferred a high status to the Assamese language hut also 
made it an easy medium for expressing abstract thoughts and 
profound philosophical ideas. 

Bhattadeva’s learning and scholarship made his style dignifled 
an^ balanced. With unparalleled skill the author has employed 
both Assamese and Sanskrit vocables side by side for exposition 
of deep spiritud thoughts. His works reveal varying styles ac¬ 
cording to the subject matter. For, as one reads Kotha Bfedginjata 
one feels as if he is in the midst of a religious congregation assembl¬ 
ed for faith and prayer, and the religious scholar ia explaining the 
text with comments on and answers to possible objections to the 
interpretations. None can fully appreciate the compositional skill 
of Kothd Gitd without entering into the atmosphere of dialogue 
that prevails all through these books. Here is an illustrative 
extract l — 

Yfldi bold fcetiya avatard dham tata hiva \ yefehano dharnimani 
Jiani odhamtcra vdbhava haya tcfchaae sodktira Takfarthe darjoaora 
naia nimitte dfiarma prattpdlaua pflde yupe yuge mayi avatara 
dbsTo ] ycno matTye jnitfoks lalnna todana Icanteo nirddaya nahe 
temaite mayiyo scdhufm mfcfii osadbuka nfiJa katifeo va4ainya 
iankd noJcnriba | moyi fipunara iecbdi jaitma dhoro dfiannapalaita 
nimitte ana laukika Jtarmwia fcaro aru yi jane si dehala abhitndna 
edi moka bhave [ yadi bold fcemane janma kannniaka janile tomafca 
pave toIcH iuna | 

In Katha Bhagavola, Bhattadeva is more conscious of narrating 
stories and episodes so his language here b bomlier and closer to 
raciness and terseness of the spoken speech. In this bwk he em¬ 
ployed short sentences, popular vocabulary and expressive cadence 
of the coUoquia!, the three more appealing qualities needed for 
atory-telling. The characteristic of the narrative style can he seen 
in the following paragraph: 

Coturtfio adfiyaye ^isabliaro caritra. fcaJiibd | ^tiJce kahnnffl 
pocfie iwbhi pwtrofca bhagavantom lalcfiJie defchi bala utryya bidya 
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^G^ipaci^e iresfha [alc§i Sabha Ttdma thGita [ Talfc 
Jndra sei bari^ata nabari^t^ taka jani bbogctwnta ^abhcideua i/oga 
bale br^ji Joariia | ifabbij/o putraka Idfana tolana kart parama di^itda 
pdi^a I Pache lokara anuria dekhi putnalfa mjd pail Vadarik^ro-^ 
maka gaitd \ Tatha^e bkak£i karl bltagauantaka paibi | 

(Kathd Ekdgat^ataj Book V. Cb. 4)* 

Although Bhattadeva*^ works were mainly translations yet 
they have enough of originality in them, and the$e have been made 
pleasanter by the authors mcomparable stj'le. Further^ these texts 
are not to be considered mere renderiiigs of one language into 
another but the ’writer made the materials his own and interpreted 
them according to his standpoint. The author never failed to 
weave into the texts homely similes, familiar maxims from standard 
commentaries wherever they were considered more iliustrative of 
the arguments^ 

Ehat^adeva had a profound grasp of Sanskrit grammar and 
literature which earned for him the title of Bhagavata Bhatta^ 
carya (versed in the Bhagamta), Bhattadeva has several origi¬ 
nal Sanskrit works to his credit and before he handled Assamese 
prose he wrote in Sanskrit a text titled Ehafctisaira (the Qiimtes^ 
sence of Faith), a book of high metaphysical interest. Inevitably 
therefore, Sanskrit influences, particularly its syntax tinged his 
Assamese writings. Besidest as these texts are translations of 
Sanskrit, tatsama words naturally find easy access into them; but 
the author is nowhere pompous or unintelligible. The judicious use 
of Sanskrit words has only conferred on these religious writings 
dignity and grace. In syntaetica] structure also his writings are 
disciplined by Sanskrit grammar and as such they appear to be 
EawIessK In his Knfbd Gitd, however;, the sentences at places run 
to complex length due to addition of clauses after clauses for 
illustrating certain knotty points, ha spite of these occasional 
lapses, the syntax is regular, the verb is not dropped or shifted 
at will, and clauses are not thrown together with utter disregard 
of the principles of gr amm ar, 

Bhattadeva^s vrorks are important steps towards the great 
achievements of Assamese philosophical and narrative prose. He 
created a sure-footed expository prose-style with an eye to 
grammatical perfection. His aim was to explain religious matters 
in a logical and cleat manner, and iu this Shattadeva sutxreeded 
to a large extent* His conversaUonal and argumentative prijse 
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style of Kuthd Giia served as b model and pattern to the Vaisnavlte 
prose-writers of philosophical matters of later years and his simpler 
and freer style of Kathd influenced the writers 

of Caritffi Futhis. 


IV. Prose oj tfie Butanjis 

The greatest development in Assamese prose literature is 
found in the Burunji$t the chronicles of the Ahom courtp The 
Buranjif were compiled under the orders of kings and of the high 
dignitaries of the state, for they alone could grant access to state 
documents on which the chronicles had invanably to be based. 
These documents were principally the periodic reports transmitted 
to the court by military commanders and frontier governors, diplo¬ 
matic epistles sent to and received from foreign rulers and allies, 
judicial and revenue papers submitted to the kings and ministers 
for their final orders and the day-to-day annals of the court which 
incorporated aU the transactions done, important utterances made, 
and significant occurrences reported by reliable eye-witnesaes 
Bumitil, Introduction, p. xxxvi). These BuroTijt^ were 
at first written in Ahom, the language of the rulers. Latar^ how* 
ever, they came to be compiled in the Assamese language. The 
Burttiijis constitute an unprecedented and glorious chapter in 
Assamese literature* It will not be an exaggeration to remark that 
it is through these Burofijts the modern Assamese prose emerges, 
Gommentlng on this unique historical literature Sir G, A Grierson 
observes: “ The Assamese are justly proud of their national 

Uterature* In no department have they been more successful than 
in a branch of study in which India, as a rule, is curiously deficient. 
The historical works or BtiruTijts are numerous and voluminoiis, A 
knowledge of Buran^is was an indispertsable qualification to an 
Assamese geutleman^’ (Liriguistic Surcey of lyidut). 

The compilation of Burafijis was a sacred task, and, therefore 
it was customary to begin it with a salutation to the deity. The 
chronicles were prepared generally by men who commanded a 
comprehensive knowledge about state affairs^ and we have several 
Butanj^ whose authors were high govermnent officials. Hence 
the language of these chronicle^ is dignified and graceful Records 
as they are of concrete facts^ they have been put in a language 
which is ordLnsrily free from sentimental rhetoriCi Couched iu 
easy, straightforward, and unambiguous language, they are charm* 
ing and admirable writings* 
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AU these vast liistoriCBl writings have not yet been completely 
brought to iight* Dr- S- K. Bbuynn is publishing some of them 
under the auspices of the Department of Historical and Antiqua^ 
nan Studies, Government of Assam* The prose chronicles pub¬ 
lished so far by the said Department are: Assam HitTanjt by 
Harakanta Bama (I93D)p Deodbdt Asuma Buranfi^ a compilation 
from several sources (1932), Bura^jl by Srinath 

Duara (1932) * Knchdri Bumnji (1936) , Jiiyattti|Fd Buranfi (1931), 
Tripura Buronji (1938), and A^ama Buranji (1945)« Two other 
important dmmkles, viz. the Purnnt A^ma BiiT-anji (1922) and 
the Pddshdha Burailji have been published by the Kamarupa 
Auusandhana Samiti and edited respectively by Pandit Hema- 
choudra Goswami and Dr. K, Bbuyan. 

The dates of composition of all these Buranjis have not defi¬ 
nitely been ascertained j they were perhaps compiled over a long 
period, beginning from the late sbcteenth to the early nineteenth 
centuryp Chronologically speaking, Punjui Asama Buranji edited 
by the late Pandit Hemachandra Goswami, may be token to be 
the earliest- Goswami considers the work to be a compilation of 
the reign of Gadadhar Simha (1681—1695) « Another chronicle 
Svargandrayn^deua Jkfuharajiira Afcbya-mi now published under 
the title Assam BuraujI also believed to be compiled, accord¬ 
ing to Dr, S- K. Bbuyan, during this period. 

Pandit Goswami also came to the conclusion that KatlLd Gitd 
was composed sometime after 1594. So the time intervening 
between the composition of Kai^ Gita and Pumni As^ma Buniuji 
is roughly about one hundred years. Purirr^i Asflma Buranji 
shows clearly how during these one hundred years^ Assamese prose 
was shaping itself. It is true that Bhattadeva broke away from the 
conventional style of ornamental language, and had for the first 
time in the history of Assamese literature adopted the spoken 
language as medium for prose; but be was not completely free 
from the mfluenee of the ornate and cultivated Sanakritised style* 
As already pointed out Bhatt^deva indeed succeeded to a large 
extent in using an Assamese vocabulary in spite of hia elassicai 
learning that encumbered himn But in the structure of his sen- 
tenses he could not completely get away from the Sanskrit modelt 
and a large percentage of tatsama words made their inroads into 
his writings* The language of the howeverj is completely 

fr™ from classical influences as they were wiitten on subject 
matter which was entirely different in tone and kind. The Biiranfis 
have no association whatsoever %vith scriptural texts. These are 
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tiatraUons and descriptions of affairs of royal familieSp an intimata 
portrayal of manners and characters of the people of the time 
compiled by experienced men of affairs with a sense of historical 
perspective. They give us in a bhrtoiical method the court life* 
the royal routine^ the daily relation of the court with outsiders of 
every description. For these reasons the language of the Buritfijt* 
cannot but reflect the spoken language of the court Based as it 
was on the cultural language of the courts it is admirable for rich¬ 
ness, straightforwardness^ clearness, and fitted well for historical 
narration. “It is curious how the Assamese intellect*"* observes 
Dr, S, K. Bhuyan, “nurtured on the extrPAnagance of Vai^^va 
poetry* could pin itself down to the chronicling of grim realities 
pnd hard facts in a colourless and impersonal fashion. The bridge 
behveen the two phases of the intellect labouring in the realm of 
fiction or of fact was afforded by the model set forth in the Bunrfijw 
written b the Ahom language, the chroniclers of which enjoyed 
immunity from the influence of imaginative poetry and who were 
subjected to rigorous discipline and supervision as their works 
Were compiled as a matter of official xoutine/^^ How the 
struck out a style graceful and full of cadence will he seen from 
the following d^riptive passage from Puroi^it Asi^mu Buranji 
which refers to a battle scene between the Ahoms and the 
Moghuls: 

LaTicTnckkant Cetiya Bad^pkukanit hoi thdkilc | Samn- 

ste Baruaborc gai hdjoha bedhi gedha diZe | Tmicu EaTtdikui godha 
fiohata ma«e Tidtl dgakai uchiia | Pdche BaT^te god* bajii hui 
Bamukhe yuddha dilc | Pdche Abdula ialoTna Ndvdbdta kdda Icgilu | 
Muhiidi Nababa dga haia f Hdtira kapaluta gruli l%ila | ffdriyo 
ubhari palcid ghodd pa4tl^ napdr \ Teue bangolc dpondm 
bhangs hui rafcila \ Ahonieo ddngi baft^laka bedhi 

dharilegsi | Bangaleo oldi yuddha nedi pdchc kdkuti kari bd^ 
Tndge | Bote ami yuddka edito tomdrd dharmma pazha edri di^ | 
ATndra deioka yda tothdpifo bado^phukune nedUe mdhdvajat^ 
hlutye I Eimctc ek mdsa gala j Bungdle khdba mpdi gadhara bhitc- 
rate sukdi -mare | Amdra mdnuhe kd^ora dgata cdulara ^pcli mdri 
pajhdj [ baTigdleo h£4^ta dgata rupara |upati i7idrt pethdi | eikathd 
Tnchdro^ snrti ddi dhari pathdle | 

(Fwrant AscTna Buran^^ p, 1(13-4) . 

Though there was no need for literary airs and graces, yet the 
Suranjls are not wholly devoid of such embellishment. In this 

Sh Ttiwkkuiigki Buiuinif, Intro, p. 3#. 
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connection snotber rtro&irk of Dr. S. K. Hhuystn, maiie witk refer¬ 
ence to the literery flavour in Pdils^h BtiTanji, may also be applied 
to other Buranjv$ with equal force. He states, '<The historical 
narrative is not dry bone. One notices in it thought and emotions 
too. Hence it trends to the level of pure literature. It will not be 
too much to say that such a confluence of history and literature is 
not to be found in any modem Indian literature in the pre-British 
period. What would otherwise be a dry historical narrative, has 
in the hands of the writer, become an entertaining historical lite¬ 
rature punctuated to the reader’s satisfaction by such dements 
of style as simile, analogy, ilhistrations, episodes and diversions”. 
The secret of success in the Buranjis lies greatly in sentence con¬ 
struction, vernacular idioms and the expressive cadence of the 
spoken language. The writers are adepts in expressing themselves 
in short sentences and simple phraseology. Take it where you 
will, the vivacity and simplicity of the style is inestimable: 

Cardye pomli tole .thofato dJiari uruv&i aai \ ■pSkhi jadi gojila 
iidihtt jodi pd^U j maifcjrn lapata cori buJi Shi bosu layafci f 
pdfthi jfldi siMiLSna hflla matkiye odhara diba noiT^ri v4uvdi jiiye [ 
efca u^nadt parepai dundi bam napdi hi f ktmo Hyala Jeukure 
himi TfSi radnuhe dhari ntye dodbdrs bah udpdi | kumare earn beec 
paiJee hatota lai bajot cat | yadt hdtata bajfk cart kadd ka^jko 
diye coruko nit/e | sei jadi batata Mbdje nij/eatki | 

(Pyrant Asamo Buranjt, p, 133), 

The Buranpa further contributed largely towards enrichment 
of Assamese vocabularies in deverse directions. They incorporate 
a large number of admmistrative terms and legal expressions used 
in the Ahom court. Words from the Ahom language are also not 
rare. Such words are used to denote things Md institutions which 
ore distinctly connected with Ahom life and culture. Words of 
Arabic and Persian origin also have been deeply laid under con¬ 
tribution, particularly in ambassadorial and diplomatic deeds and 
documents. 

These Burahjis were mostly written in the eastern dialect of 
Assamese (ujani bhd^) which from this time began to take rank 
as a standard literary speech. The causes cantrihutmg to this 
W’ere the predominating importance of eastern Ai;^am as the seat 
of the Ahom court and administration, and centre of trade and 
commence, which made the eastern Assamese the language of 
affairs. It was after the pattern of this prose that the easy and 
simple prose of the Orunodoi (tS46) the first periodical in 
Assamese, developed in the early years of the 19th century. 
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V. Prose of the Canto. Ptifliis 

Even when the historical literature was devolving under 
State patronage, literature of a different kind was taking its birlh, 
under the aegis of the Vai^navite Satras, This was to Canto 
Putfiis, lives of the saints. Besides the lives of Sankaradeva, 
the lives of many other Vai^navite saints were continued to be 
written both in prose and verse during and after the 17th century 
A D Recitatians from the biographies of the saints as a khid o 
relidous spur to villagers are done after congregational prayers 
even up to this day. Kfltlia Gum Cariw® (a prose biography of 
Sahkaradeva and Madhavadeva) has it that it was ^(tovadeva 
who for the first time introduced this practice by hnnseU ^ing 
to recitation of his Guru’s biography. After the death of Sahkara¬ 
deva his disciples must have tried over a long penod to compile 
his biography. Xn all the biographies the day-to-day experiences 
and incidents of the saints’ lives personally witnessed by the 
monkish compUers or handed down by sacred tradtons have been 
laid down without sifting to importance from to msigmfic^t, 
and accepting legends and myths without any historical scrutmy. 
Be that as it may, these Carito Ptithts are the first attempts m 
Assamese at writing biographies. 


The Carjfa Puthis aimed at generating a sense of reverence and 
devotion in the minds of the ordinary men towards the sarots by 
a reciUl of incidents from their lives. Hence the prose rfth^e 
Uves and the manner of their compilation differ widrfy fn^ tot 
of Bhattadeva as well as the court chronicles. WhUe Bha^- 
deva’s original was Sanskrit, the BtiTafijiS derived their “ate^ 
from slate papers and records. The Carita Puth.s were W from 
both these types of influences. The subject-matter of the Cento 
Puthis was directly the Uves of the eminent Va:?navite samts. 
They, therefore, contain pictures of contemporary Assamese reUgious 
life records of customs and mamieis current at the time, and 
accounts of the religious institutions. Further, they were complied 
to supply inspiration to the masses. Naturally these writmgs 
were expressed in simple, emotional and more homely and 
informal speech of the people. 


It should be noted that the use of a spoken language is 
dependent mainly on three factors — the structure of the sentences, 
the peculiar use of pronouns and verbs, and adequacy or otherwise 


a. Now published by Shri Harinarsiyan Dutta Bstva, Nslbari, and edited 
by Proi. a C. Leltham. 
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of the vocabulary, “ What particularly characterizes spoken 
language” says J. Vendryes “is that it contents itself with 
emphasizing the main lines of thought. These alone emerge and 
dominate the sentence, while the logical relations of words^ and 
component parts of a sentence, are either imperfectly indicated, 
with the help, if necessary;^ of intonation and gesture,, or are not 
indicated at aU and have to be supplied by intuitioii. This spoken 
language thus approximates to spontaneom language, so called 
because it gushes spontaneonsly from the mind under the pressure 
of strong emotion. The striking words are then prominently 
placed, as the speaker has neither the leisure nor tlje time to 
mould his thought according to the strict rules of reflective and 
organized language.” Further, in every spoken style there is always 
some dramatic quality. Every^^here in the Carifa Puihis dialogues 
have been woven into descriptive passages with unparalleled literary 
elegance^ Both short and long sentences occur wherever they are 
required for balance and poise^ for effectiveness and for beauty. 
In the same passage indicative, interrogative and such other types 
of sentences occur as indeed they do so in spontaneous speech of 
every'day. This breaks down monoftony and affords diversity. 
The following passage on saint Radhlka, taking from the Kathd- 
Gum-Cariio will hold that style to bold relief: — 

^'Cumjam gai bole vipra&aba ei jena dkeira kalek& bd%i- 
dhiha pari i Pdeke brdhma^ bole amara ghure pati ache, 

MUai a?m Jiaba | Eolednibdhd eUchdni^ kabd palure BrahmajmlTara 
jala dntbo Idpe ^o^e^e jMtibratd satj | Tehe pci ^be wipre audftile 
Sffhepntt olalu I Palare jclo and tochd kA4le napdro bult ! 

PdcJia dind sc be cdpila [ Guru sudhile bole dge ghore ghare moe 
bu!ze jela and ku'lacu pdehu kuiki paild | Tehe gurujene bnmu'^ra 
agetu Skendhe Pttranara eka drW kaicke | Kulinga delcrc mjdrc 
mukhata betkd roga Judu | Pdeke dukhata mjd ene anglkdra fccnle 
bole byddhi gege cdbfl pare take mora ardka rdiya dima ] 

Take $uni aneka deiara meka va^dya dbanantan Athurvav-edi 
ahi aneke feki b^Iiura mjata subur^ bhdm jdre^ kari kJiuoct 
I Pkota Tnichd | Pdehe rdydra dpdta Icgf itihale rdfchi thaya f 
Ei mate kam bami! hai pari ache dsdta \ Pdehe katodinara Tndrstc 
wuijatigd doarefa bole r-eja band! Ttckaile dmi e odloJteEe 
fci^ edro [ Duari dilegci ] Hdjo niyale | Gai vcidge bole 
^ pari I Entire ejopd khira. Id^e | Rdjdm oecrate gum brd?i- 
dekiia cole | Bote iTKtbdrdjd nTnara gre^e dche etik^^e and 
^ ^ J bkeri gaiehe | Puthe pdi pi lofce sudbtle 

0 bera bega dofto | Bole mja cu^adbulai Sdittira tana niM) 
L. 18 
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urmm grefeara j Pache si bole tai habi ] Ratho wuzi fcao [ 

Tumi gai cotdbra mure ghuTitMi ba^i gai owiTtto^ bitaue [ 

Anasabe mattle gfi niwibabi ] Paelte tom bhdtyyia matiEe ei kutha 
fcabi j Buii eiapflti ve^ra tanu hicdri diha dtehc majd au^adhdai \ 
Vaide khuiche kata ^ma | Ki gd dhrnna yd \ Vipre gai sel mate 
ache bahi \ Putre bhatre mate iiarmte \ Patnl olai flmtiEehi kaU 

krame [ Tdi bole gd dJiwa ki dnta kard ] More atcJic [ 
PfeaTie kama \ PamEai ydote pUrdwa i ifi diba | Pipre^ iuni at^hi 
bat guni mane boU m^fra jati fcrli/d safcalo gala ei vesydra sange* 
iiua dtifcboJie baba \ Ei bull aahdke chart bane gai yoga cinti gati 
labhite^ Jdnd ffitrusulHij toindi^ saba^o teueke hatcbe \ B5m.ii.ije 
hiui mauTte tit?a beta mdthe adh^mukhe rala" (pp. 39-49). 

The inconsistency of the homely life iSj as it werej reflected 
in speech which mayx and does often run counter to grammar* In 
strict grammar in Assamese, the subject comes first, and the verb 
comes last, other parts of speech coming in between the two. In 
an irregular sentence the writer uses at the begmnmg, or at the 
end, the word which he wants to specially emphasize, no matter 
what part of speech it is. The Carita Putfiis contain many such 
irregular popular usages. Further^ the use of the ri^t word at 
the right place makes these writings easily attractive, Ri^t 
of verbSj idioms and phrases makes the prose of the Carita Puf^iia 
not only chaste but also lively* Although there is no atttempt at 
literary graccj yet the prose of the Carito PutJiis is not absolutely 
free from ornament. TheiT diction was enriched by profusion of 
metaphors^ similes^ alliterations which had come spontaneously and 
without much effort. 

As has already been noted, the subject matter of the Carita 
PiitAis is something different from the dry religious truths and 
court feuds^ These are something like the daily diaries of famous 
and revered masters. Here the reader feels quite at home ; for 
in these writing they find the records of men who are intimately 
connected with their society* The subject-matter of KatJid Git* 
and the Buranjis was factual^ objective and impersonal — for the 
most part they are dissertations on philtKophy^ or dry accounts of 
facts. The subject-matter of the Carita PtitJiis, however^ is to some 
extent, subjective. The writer is himself a devotee and as such 
he has spiritual meeting with the hero of his book. A mere factual 
statement of events and incidents is never his aim. He must show 
how the example o! his master has touched and influenced him, 
so that others might feel a gSmilar [nspiralion. In Ms pages the 
hero lives over again ~ with his happiness and sorrow, fame and 
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calumny, rise and fall, and all such things which evoke a human 
interest and even sympathy in the reader's mind. Here in these 
writings for the first time we come into more intimate relation¬ 
ship with the great personalities of our country and see them in 
the social surroundings In which they lived, and contempoi^y 
men and women with whom they worked and daily conversed* In 
this respect the Caritci Pitthis may be taken to be human docu¬ 
ments of irresistible charm, absorbing interest, and of wide appeal. 

Of special interests in these biographies are the simplicity, 
deep faith and sincerity of the devotee-compiler, which create a 
fine and homely atmo^here. This could not have been achieved 
merely by the adoption of the spoken language^ The whole atmo¬ 
sphere is delightfully free and unconventional like homely life 
itself. It is the spirit of ease and unsophisticatedness which had 
made it possible even for anecdotea of the supernatural kind 
to find an accommodation in themn While the anecdotes of the 
supernatural kind associated with the lives of the saints arouse a 
sense of reverence for the wonderful in the hearts of the devoteeSp 
those of their everyday life help in establishing a ^ense of kinship 
and sympathy by bringing out their essential human nature. These 
human documents are not without the element of humour; specially 
the quaiutness of many cotloquiaUisms and the very naivete of the 
authors tend to produce a sense of humour for the modem reader. 

VI. Mtscellaneous Prose 
(a) Pr&se of Hcligious Books 

As noticed above, it was Bhatt^deva, who directed the course 
of Assamese literature towards prose. Some of his own contem¬ 
poraries followed his lead and translated several Sanskrit te:^ 
in prose^ All of these books have, however^ uot yet seen the light. 
Even those that have been published have not yet been subjected 
to a critical examinuticin. It is, therefore, not easy to ascertain 
their chronology. Many of them follow different orthographies* 
Hence comparative study can hardly yield good results. A dis¬ 
cussion, on the basis of chronology, of Bhattadeva's successors has 
not, therefore^ been attempted here* Instead, an effort has been 
made to see the different samples of prose that they disclose. 

The first essay in Assamese commentary literature is provided 
by ParaiurSma's Kathd —a prose rendering of the famous 

^dma Gho^ of Madhavadeva. The manuscript copy of 
Kntkd now kept in the library of the Kimarupa Anusan- 
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dhana Samiti, Is dated 1715 A,D. In explaining the text, the 
writer of Katha has cited matters from other scriptures as 

well. Another book^ of the same periodp is S^tvata Tiintra — an 
Assamese rendering of a Sanskrit text of the same title. Krpjia- 
nanda Dvija’s Punrm Bh^gavaUi^ though principally a verse ren¬ 
dering, contains prose passages here and there. Pandit Goswami^ 
in bis Dascnptiee Catalogue of Assamese Mmuscri^ts mentions 
that a book named Podma Putarm —a prose manual of morals and 
manners, was composed in 1769 A.D. The book begins with a 
chapter on the virtue of putting Rudrdksa beads on one*s person. 
The book contains also chapters on the merits of a bath in the 
Brahmaputra, and of fasting on EkddaM (11th day of the moon) 
aiid Jannva^taral (Lord Kira's birthday) days, and rules to be 
observed in the several months of the calendar. Another noted 
book is Baghunatha Mahauta’s ICstlta (Raindga^ in 

prose). The $ame aiuthor has to his credit the metrical Satrun- 
jctgfl, composed in 1618 A.D. Pandit Goswami believes Kathd 
Hdmdyana to be a work of the same period, Katha Hdmd- 
goT^t is not a literal translation of the Sanskrit epic. The 
Adi, AyodhySj Aranya, and the Kiskindhya cantos have been 
abridged. There is a dramatic setting about the whole book. The 
influence of the AnJdya Napi$ b specially to be noticed in the 
language of Katfcd R&jndyavix, as can be seen by comparing it 
with Sahkaradeva's Rama Vijaya. The language of Kathd Rdmd* 
is not completely free from the influence of Sanskrit. Tatsama 
words appear, and here and there Sanskrit sentences also occur. 

(b) Prose of Uriliturian Literfllure 

Many Sanskrit books other than religions were translated into 
Assamese prose. Of thessp several old manuscripts have been dis¬ 
covered. They deal with medicine, astronomy^ rules of arith¬ 
metic, dancing and architecture. In these books for the first time 
Assamese prose was employed for the discussion of utilitarian 
knowledge* Most of them were translated from Sanskrit texts 
and by Sanskrit scholars* It w^as natural, therefore, that Sanskrit 
would leave some stamp on them, more especially as upto that 
time a sufficient number of tatbhava and racy words wdth clear- 
cut usages had not been evolved* The study of Sanskrit texts for 
knowledge was indeed indispensable but Sanskrit words were 
even more necessary to enrich Assamese prose vocabulary. It 
must, however, be added that although tatsfloia w^ords were bor- 
rovred, the Assamese writers xised a more straightforward and 
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direct style suited to Aeir suliject-Tiiatter which may be classed 
under science. For the same reason these books are, generally 
speaking, free from unintelligibility and vagueness. Apart from 
their value as literary beauties and technical eKcellences, they are 
most important as examples of the contemporary handling of prose 
for scientihc purpose. The chief is Hastividydniiava of Sukumar 
Barkath. This illustrated book was written in 1734 under orders 
of king Siva Siihha and his consort. Queen Ambikadevi. The illus¬ 
trations were drawn by the painters Dtlbar and Dosai, The book 
contains descriptions of several kindls of elephants, the ways of 
training them, their diseases and their cures, The book also lays 
down the different categories of elephants to be used by men 
belonging to different social classes. The materials of ffosHuidya- 
iTinvH are stated in the text itself to have been taken from 
Gajendra Cintamani of Sambhunitha. The prose of HastividyS- 
riHioa does not differ from the prose of the chronicles. It has 
similar sentence formation and vocabulary. The orthography is 
phonetic and the structure of sentences follows that of everyday 
speech. 

The ChoranfddTuij a treatise on horses, is another book of the 
same class. This book has been edited (1932) by Tarini Charan 
Bhattacharya and published by the Government of Assam. In 
his preface to Ghoro Widdim, Dr. S. K. Bhuyan ohsmwes: “ These 
two representative treatises (ffasttuidj/driuva and Ghord ^iddna) 
reveal the richness and variety of the Assamese pharmacopoea and 
their literary value consists in the presentation "of a very large 
number of expressions now thrown in to disuse”. Another book 
of useful knowledge is ;SnftnstamtifetMvali of Subhahkara. The 
book is a collection of Sanskrit Hokas taken from different texts 
on dramaturgy, and dealing with the movements of hands and 
fingers in acbng. To these Hokas Assamese translations have been 
added. The translator has tried to give, as far as possible, suitable 
As^ese equivalents to Sanskrit w-ords. Kaviraj Chakravarti's 
Bfmsvati is a book of astronomy. If he is the same person who 
wrote Setikhacuda Vadka, .Sakuntala Kauya, the metrical Brahma- 
naivario Pitranc and a translation of Gttagoninda then he must be a 
contemporary of king Siva Siihha (1714-1T44). Bhaat-ati Is an 
abridged adaptation of the Sanskrit Anrya Siddhanta, Of the hooks 
of arithmetic mention must be made of Ankara AryyS, of Kashioath. 

e book discusses, besides arithemetic, rules of land measurement 
and the method of finding the square root of figurdk. At places 
the book contaim Sanskrit verses. 
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There were treatifjes also on architecturej road construction, and 
such other subieet3. A passage, bearing on building construction, 
taken from the history of Changrung Phukarii now preserved in 
the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies^ is quoted 
below to show the type of prose that thi$ book contains: 

Prdmattfl Simfea Devnra papa gFinrarii Ichera ruvd takupata 
betara hkhd devara bara gharata ruvn 1289 pd ] Sa^^ha fcami 
8 kduim, bdna hami 13^ pupota kdmi 11 fcnuTUi, c^nratii 

Icami 3 haunuj 361^ Jcfiern, 464980 pd fafcupfifa^ 340BO pd betabara- 
^uta, 1680 sarusuta^ 51 kcitimi, harabataghatata ruva^ 733 £d iada- 
haJcdmi 1 pokd^ hdmahdmi 5 kaiina, hdla?"tpara dtii^drct baU 4 hata 
okhake 5 Jidta, ghariyfifa dham dut phupdra mfijkflta 8 hatflt ^jari 
okhake 2 hdta^ 4 dngula, tdnkikara ftid^ara 3 3 dTiguIc 

dlrgke 18 kata doEe: gfiarfya chajara dul?dra ofckake 5 Mtara pam 
fndjhc pdli gadkaEat 58 beilS are pord mdti padkalai 45 bcnBj dlira 
so Tndjara pard daraba gkaralai nibzga 24 bend | 

Ham Gaun Samwda is another book written in the form of 
questions and answers* It is a translatioD of the mythieo-historical 
king. The book was prepared perhaps during the reign of Kamales- 
vvar Simha (1790-1&IO). 

EVom the number of prose works composed durkig the period 
beUveen the time of Bhattadeva and the composition of Hasdtndya* 
that have come to our hand, it is ea^y to see how Assamese 
prose literature developed enormously in several directions. The 
influence of Sanskrit of coxu^, there over all. It was more 
obviously the case with serious books ^—philosophical and reb* 
gioue —which were mostly translations from Sanskrit and that 
done by Sanskrit scholars. Assamese had not til! then developed 
an adequate number of tatbkai^a and racy words, nor were their 
use standardised. Except Sanskrit there w'as nothing that could 
serve as a pattern o{ grammar and style. Therefore imitation of 
Sanskrit on the part of the new-bom Assamese prose was not 
merely necessary, but also inevitable. Though modelled after 
Sanskrit texts and commentaries Assamese prose had done away 
with unnecessary verbal rhetoric and too many compoundSp and 
had thus attained clarity. Its aim was the spread of religious and 
useful knowledge amongst the average man. Hence its clarity and 
dmpUcity. Everywhere in these books there are proofs of ability 
to express ideas in an exact, logical relevant, and whenever need¬ 
ed, in short and brief fastuon. Apart from their value as literature 
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aJid art, these books are of the greatest importance for proper 
appraisement of the intellectual activity of old Assam. 

VH. Prose oi Diptoinatic Letters oTtd State Dociimeuts 


(a) Prose of ZHplomatic Letters 


The use of Assamese prose in state papers, files and documents 
not only widened its scope but also conferred on the everyday 
speech a literary status. This was doubtless owing to the sympathy 
and patronage of the court. Before the Ahoms came, all state 
records were kept in Sanskrit. It was during the times of the 
Ahoms that Assamese prose was used for the first time in state 
business. In the courts of the Kachari, Koch, and Jayantiya Kings 
also Assamese got predominance. Old Assamese prose was thus 
nurtured in the court of kings and potentates. Prose became the 
vehicle of expression in diplomatic letters, state records, and 
grants and the medium for the law courts. The result was tjiat 
prose expanded in different directions, developing different techni.* 
<iues and forms and getting enriched in its vocabulary. 

One such diplomatic letter written in 1555 AJ 5 . by king Kara- 
n^yana of Cooch Behar to king Svarganariyana has come to band. 
Naranarayana's letter js rather free from the presence of too many 
Persian words which is generally the case in letters of this tfind 
of the 16th century. The letter is given below: 

"Suaafi safcalo digadantikar^atanafph&na samirama pracolite 
lum^ra h&ra hasa kasa fcoiJosa pondura yoiorwi uirojito 
*"P»?fapo tridoiatarangrtif aoiila TunndTUi patritra kolevara bhacetta 
pnica^ dhira dkairyya maryyaM pardbara sakata diitfedmini 

gvyaiTvma gu^ sanfana ^lii SvargisMriydrfA mahdrdjd pracanda 
pratdpe^ [ 


fcfiyifonco [ Etftfl- amnre fcusafa j Tomdra Jcuiahi niren- 
^ bancha kari \ AtJiana tOTndra dmAra saftfo.yfl samp&daka patn- 
patn patoyifa ftailc ubkaydnuktila pritiro bija otifcuriia ftaite nifie f 
omara ni^m fcarfobyese bardbatolro pdi pa^fo phalite haibika I 
lUaT™ "dyugete dci j Tom&ro egofa fcartobya ucito haya 1 
ffafcaro taka apSne jeno J Adhifca ki lekhima [ Satanando k&yui o 
me^ara mrmd hahketvo dbuba sarddara uda?<fa cdimiHfi jyo- 
1,:,^’ JwfMitechi I Tdmamro mukhe sakttla Mnwedra bitf- 

_ ^ « pa hidaya dibd \ Apata ukiiara saiige gh«di B dhanu 
cn^ga matsya I jora bdlisa J jafcSi I mrf 5 khajta. ei refcals diyd 
^ Ara sainacdra buji kaki pdphdibeha dra tofnam arfbe san- 
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deSa gomcseft 1 S ghAgari 10 ^ c&mra 10 ;| 

hi saica H47 masa | 

A letter writleii by king Svarganaiayana to kiog Naranaraya^ 
also has come to band. A copy ol this letter has been preserved in 
the Department of Historical and Anaquarian Studies. The 
letter is as following: 

SoMti (ripuro hrtra caraiiwi sirargo sri poi*Wi sadhd^no 
bhrinpapayamdna sampana dona santdiui amryya dhairyya 
gflmbhiTi/yoddryya pardbarn tuhtnafcnra liilcora tarflAgi^l taraApB 
pa^ttra yoeordsi ©irajita fcwlo komola prakaiofcoifca bhdskarc 
grimanmalloTtfrdyatm raja mohodara caritre?« [ 

Lekhanaii Jedryonca Atro kuittla | Toma™ fcuialo borttS ittniya 

paramdin/dyite \ 3^ icfcb*M piiitbrifs^a onfcwrifa a«e 

tojiidra dmora jsddhiddeta briddhira payd phnUta pufpita hoibdm 
icbdtia yt kahica i gota visesa fcintu tomdni dmdra p«ti gota jiJiata 
boTite gJialice taka stnnaate jane ] Seirupo maryyadd vyatsahaTata 
yadi rohibn phalito pa^pito fcisafca nefiafco ' Amard puron obbi- 
pray ate act dr a tifcifarfl sanye ji safcalo drouyddt patlidicfii!5 i saJcold 
snbfidtfl dcfcfidibfl™ «cito nahaya fcmtu ji soffole jihalca dcari th^e 
opiti hoileo dcflrattiytt safcale take rnti suardpe dekbe eteJce divdfca 
povd I Ara sajtiuccayc sei aei drawyota pratfaittOTtiya loleerc dpdroe 
ji bujhuvd paiche aeirwpe bujhibd ] Tomdra ulnlertt sange dmdra 
ukila 5Hcart^tbaTB o Dainodaro ^anttoka patfiot.'d geicfie^j 
rmardra mwkbe safcolo aantdcdra bujbibd | romoTa artlte sandcia 
na^ Jcdpora 2 tkana gajadaMita 4 yajhiyeria 2 mond pafnicibe [ fti 
iaka 1478 | 

Both these letters begin with Sanskrit slokos, and have some 
Sanskrit influences. As these were sent to the heads of foreign 
states their sentence formations were sober and business like and 
the descriptions dignified. A collection of old diplomatic letters, 
preserved in the National Archive of the Government of India, 
has been edited by Dr. Surendranath Sen and published by the 
Calcutta University (1942). under the title ‘'Pnacbiit Bdiigald Petra 
Soslan". Several letters written by Ahom Kings and officers 
have been printed in the volume, Ihey are the best of con¬ 
temporary correspondence and stand out as documents of h i gh 
importance lor the political history of the time, 

(b) Prose oj Laiui-grcins 

Several stone and copper plates on land-grants made by Ahom 
kings have been discovered. The following quotation, taken from 
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a stotie inscdptian of C^inadhara Gar, dated 1616 AJD., provides 
a speeimea of the prose of the land-grants : 

"inbfctrr^rt gosdt I^nglpo gos^i \ HadaphuibETi4t ndi soliyo^ 
vdi I Cdmadiidrn Icari ftdruwi ddmni darunilat [ ^aka 

1538 \£lr^ Sri SvargaMrayaT^ra juya jai/a | .Srt kulun gosdi jgrl 
Kulotd gosai | Sfi Jaduiba^o§ hola | 

The number of $tane mscription^ containing Assantese prosep 
and discovered till now is however not great Most of the land- 
grants were made on copper plates, and they were written in the 
pattern of Indian land-grants. Each plate eounnences with the 
benedictory v^ond svostt. The initial ifofca written in Sanskrit, 
and hearing the year, contains laudatory references to the king 
who makes the grant. These copper plate iand-grants contain, 
besides the measurement and boundanes of the lauds, an 
enumeration of a host of allied information, They contain a detail¬ 
ed account of the measure of expenditure to be made on specified 
festive occasionSp the graded quantities in which articles of offer¬ 
ings are to be distributed amongst the religious assemblagep and 
enuTOcration of the graded services to be rendered by each of the 
Seudits^ PdiJeSj, Bardeuris, etc., and the graded amounts of rioCi 
butter^ oil, betel-nut and betel-leaf and such other articles that are 
to be alloted to different festive occasions and religious ceremonies. 

(c) Prose of CouTt-documenta 

It has already been noted that Assamese was used in the court 
as a state language, and all deeds, documents, records^ complaints^ 
and court judgments were kept to Assamese. A vast mass of such 
documents is now discovered which reveals the prominent 
characteristics of the prose used thereto. The following is a 
specimen of the prose used in a document of complaint: 

Burgadeoiiya &emdi baro flidibtiTn e prdrthand itari 

jo/nmehe \ puve Uvara Gauttnatba Simha sargadeoa e handira pM 
Harindtha borofhafcuTufca barakald pathdrato puve ahata goch 
poidme maraTiai uttare hatasiinalu dafc^nc bifala gach ei edri had 
fcari ccllia purd rooti Tndp sargadei^ara puTiyaTtka brahmottara fcaH 
dichila I kalore pard djilaike tini cert jand $argaievata dirteta 
eko jaya ianjoln ituhoudlcai dhan-bita nabhamkai rndti khdi 
achflohoka | Efigd ^iddfciramH Hdjattkue sei wtafire pem balaket 
pafce dh^nako ddi nilc bandiko martle ene halebeTuZiye kenek&i 
deinta thakiia | DSdige duudre cphalal hhdgi ydva lagdji& halo | 
Todi sargadevara dukh^ni carane eudhi-puci nerakhUe rokse piba 
L IS 
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Tiapctra Aalo [ Eteke saryndeuara caronota prwrtAfflTtd koH j^micho 
^rgadfcara caratie mkltde rak^ pdo \ fti 1701 tdrikha B hairiiJm 

The language of this petition is very simple and lucid. The 
use of homely idioms and well-arranged sentences and flawless 
style confers on it literary grace* In this petition the language 
employed has been an apt medium of ideas artd makes the solicita¬ 
tions transparently clear. The petitioner has given not ynerely a 
catalogue of facts which he wants to state but also tried successfully 
to appeal to the king's feelings by precise commurucation. 

The following quotation from a Mflnuh-beod Kdkata (Sale^ 
deed of slaves) will he found interesting both for form and 
content: 

J721 pu 3 ara 4 dina thakdta ku^oMre Sn Sn Kumaicsvcrosinpha 
muMrdj&ra T^iycrta manu^ara ktayu mkraya kare [ Salapuriyd 
scdliiidtd }dne \ Lerdu saikiyd Siddhiham hnite mmanTtc kuri g^yai 
becc I Moktmaka nlpa ckat^kd atyarthe sfikliT Taiigucicdekd Kclai 
J Jhisanyd ifliHyfi Bahud^sa 1 canacduS JiuTdma. 1 cnrdra dnlai 
cShara 2 Ti&tha 1 dru anelcB dchila \ 

(d) Prose of the Pedd-Kjakata (Chest papers) 

During the reign of the Ahom king 6iva Simha (1714-1744) a 
survey of lands \vns made in the present Kamrup district. Along 
with itp a censtis of the people was also taken. The papers contain¬ 
ing figures, statistics, and accounts of these survey and census are 
technically known as Pe^Kdkata, as the^ papers were kept lock¬ 
ed up in wooden chests (pe4d). Besides, mattery relating to land 
survey, these papers contain records of disputes over land, their 
arhitrations, judgments and orders, 

VlUt Genenil JlemarJcs 

In the foregoing sections an attempt has been made to indicate 
the channels along which and the way in w^hich Assamese prose 
has evolved from the 15th century to the 18th century A.D. For 
convenience sake early Assamese prose literature may broadly 
be thrown into four categories^ namely^ the prose of religious 
books, of of Cftritaputhis^ and of state deeds and diplo* 

malic documents. Further, it should be noted that early Assamese 
prose developed around the Satras (monasteries) and the court; 
consequently it acquired mainly two broad styles. The Satras were 

% Quoted from of Bengali Langtmfe by NlriioU p. 359-^4 
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centres of religious and Sanskxitic learning and culture; both these 
influences have, therefore, left their indelible mark on the prose 
that grew around the Satras, The second variety of prose develop- 
^ around the court and under the patronage of kings and as such 
it not only got a wider field of subject-matter but alfin a freer mode 
of expression. In this prose, old conservatism both of matter and 
language gave way to liberalism. Reckless borrowing, mainly of 
Sanskrit words and phrases are abandoned, and it unhesitatingly 
began to borrow vocables from other sources including Arabic and 
Persian. A large number of racy, native words found their way 
into the literary diction which resulted in the growth of hybrids in 
a varied and enriching manner. Their introduction removed 
serious vocabular defects of ' one word for one idea Assamese 
now comes to possess several synonyms to express one and the 
same thing. Thus Assmnese prose grew less monotonous and 
more varied and became a thing of considerable grace and power. 


madhavadeva and his works 


By 

T, N. Sajwa 

The spiritual relation between Sankaradeva and Madhavadeva 
IS described in two different ways, Sankaradeva tbe incarnation of 
Kr;^ accepted Madhavadeva as his chief apostle through whom 
he made the religion of bhakti known to all. In this respect they 
are likened to and Uddhava*^ According to the second view 

Madhavadeva is regarded as an incarnation of the supieiite God 
Nerayana as such the analogy of and Balarama is 

brought in to explain his relationship with Sankaradeva.^ What¬ 
ever may be the spiritual slgnlffcance of this to the Vai§nava 
bhuktits of Assam there can be no question that Madhava rightly 
deserves this exalted position. He gave the final shape to Maha- 
puru^ya cultj completed the religious exegesis which in sheer 
literary merit still remains unsurpassedp and above all filled his 
disciples with an inspiration that made it po^tale for them to carry 
the message of the new religion to the remotest and inaccessible 
parts of Assam, Guru Nanak notwithstanding his having two sons 
preferred to appoint Ahgada^ the most devoted of his discLples^ the 
head of the newly formed religinus immunity. Sankaradeva dmi- 
lariy nominated Madhava as his successor in inference to his son 
of whose ability he was rather dubious, l^iis succession according 
to tradition was a sort of ^iritual transmission and as such Madhava* 
deva occupies a unique position in the Vai^va hierarchy of Assam* 

The story that so many Bhuya families migrated to Assam in a 
body may ur may not be historically true but that they moved from 
place to place^ ^k^metimes en masse, within the prcvincef has little 
to doubt. The chaotic condition of the first half of the fifteenth 
century was mainly responsihle for this internal migration of the 
fiobilliy of the period. This was however a boon in disguise^ for 
wherever they went they tried to keep the Aryan religion and cul* 
lure alive, specially at a time when the slow and fitful process of 
Aryanisation in this part nf India came to a sudden stop. It was in 


ed, Kinta Das, N^bori 47*43: 213-215. 
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such a family that Sankararieva was bom arnj it was again a 
Bhuya family that gave us Madhavadeva. 

Madhava was bom in the fanuly of Hari Bhuya, a contempo¬ 
rary of Ca^^vara, the great-grandfather of Saukaradeva. His 
father Govjndagiri after the death of bis wife left his home in the 
western part of Kamarupa and came to ^embuwanl in the modem 
district of Nowgong in search of better fortune or a coDgeniai social 
surrounding, 'ferobuwanl at that time was the place of the 6iro- 
ma^ BhQ^s. There he married for the second time a girl named 
Manoiama. Those were the troubled days of Kachari raids. The 
Kacharis in general had not been hinduised till then. They were 
in constant conflict with the Ahoms in the cast, but met with re- 
^rsai almost on every occasion. The Bhuya warriors must have 
helped the Ahoms against the Kacharis and naturally the Kacha- 
ris viewed the activities of the Bhuyas with suspicion. They took 
every opportunity to take the Bhuyas by surprise and became a 
constant menace to their life and property. It was during the tur¬ 
moil of such a raid that Govinda^ with his newly married wife 
who was in the family way hastened to betake themselves to a 
safer place. As ill luck would have it, they were robbed of all their 
money and belongings when they were asleep by the side of a 
nver on the way. Govindagiri turned a poor man overnight A 
gmtieman who happened to pass by that river took pity on 
the couple and admitted them to his boat. From that day for almost 
a decade Govmdagiri virtuafly spent hh days as a dependent of 
Harisinga Bara, for that was the name of the gentleman. It was 
here about the last decade <d the flfteenth century that Madhava¬ 
deva came to this world. 

Madhavadeva passed his boyhood in want and hardship. Cut 
his near relations in a distant place Govindagiri found him- 
«lf in an unenviahle position. His age was not such as to be able 
to i^ertake new adventures to earn a comfortable living. His 
he^th W already gone doira hifl owing to a sort of rheumatic 
pain. Govindagiri was thus forced by circumstances to continue 
m that state of dependency for several years. One day one of the 
sons of Harisingabara had treated him very badly and ♦hi^ he felt 
so much that in spite of failing health he started to seek fortune 
e ^^whete. For sometime he moved from place to place with his 
W newly bom daughter till at last he met Ghagari 

a ftiend of bis early days. Gh^arj succeeded in persuading 
** ® ^*1 accept his ho^itallty. Ghagari Majhi was a oonscien- 

hous man. He did not like that Govindagiri should feel the un- 
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easiness of being dependent on others. He Iherefcme rendered nil 
possible help to young Ifedhava, who was hardly in his teens, in 
growing foodstufi and earning money for himself, Tlie family in 
this manner spent several years with Ghagari Majhi. When Urvasi, 
for that was the name of Madhava's sister, had reached the mar¬ 
riageable age, the family migrated to Dhuwahal in search of a 
suitable Kayastha young man, Dhuwahat was within the 
Ahom kingdom and Ahom kings allowed the Bhvy^ to settle 
there. For some years Dhuwuhat virtually remained a Bhuyfi 
settlement. Govindagir! gave his daughter lo a youngman named 
GaySpani whom afterwards ^ardcara renamed as Ramadisa in con¬ 
sideration of his devotion to Kama. GaySpa^u was a man of some 
means and he offered to take the burden of the family of bis father- 
in-law. Thus relieved the old man remembered his native village 
Ratt^nlfa He Started for Binduka with Madhava. His wife re¬ 
mained with GayapanI at Dhuwabat. 

So far Madhava got his education in the school of adversity 
only. At Bm)duka Govindagixi made proper arrangements for his 
formal schooling. He received training in the vocation of bis caste 
(Kdyasthifca wrtti) and the humanities too were not neglected. 

Govindagiri died after a few years of his arrival at Banduk^ 
Madhava started for Dhuwahat to inform his mother of her recent 
wMowhood. When it remained only a few days' rowing to Dhu- 
wahit he perchance got the news of his mother's sudden illness. 
Katurally his anxiety knew no bounds and he made up his mind to 
propitUte Mother Duiga by offering two white goals on the ocea- 
sion of the next autumnal worship. His mother, however, had come 
round before he reached Dhuwahat. When the autu^ set In 
Madhava gave a few rupees to Ramadasa, his brother-in-law, for 
buying twp ’v^*hite goats- 

By this tinie Sankaradeva had come and settled at Dhuwahatr 
with a hand of followers. Ramad^ too had already accepted 
Sankara as his religioua guide and naturally he could not relish 
the idea of sacrificing animals much less buying the victuns himself. 
But he, by himself, was no match for Madhava to argue his case 
against the futility of Devi-worship and, tberefoie, animal sacrifice. 
He took Madhava to Sankaradeva and introduced him. Sahkara- 
deva greeted Madhava with a winning smile, for after all, the hand¬ 
some youngman was no other than Madhava the son of Mano Aiti, 
his niece. It was not a courtesy visit and they at once plunged into 
a religious debate whether Devi-worship was at ail necessary much 
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less sacrificing cLnimals to her, Safikara had to argu^ for hours^ it 
is stated m the Cflrita-pwthiflj to convince the youth that if supreme 
Vi 5 i;iu was propitiated one no longer stood in need of going for other 
gods. It is further stated that a quatrain from the 
wrought the miracle at last. SaiUmradeva quotedT “Just as watting 
at the rtsot of a tree nourishes the trunk, branches and twigs and 
}Ust as dUferent senses thHve if the vital life is maintained so when 
one worships Acyuta he worships all other '?ods'^^ The authority 
of the Bkdgavata was unquestionable in those days, Madhava found 
himself helpless before this statement, so dear and unmistakable- 
He at once prostratcjd himself before £ankara and this was by way 
of homage from a si^ya to his guru. The quatrain from the BM- 
panate was only instrumental in winning over the resolute youth. 
It was something more. Who knows the same quatrain would not 
have fallen on deaf ears had it come from a lesser personality! 

Next day Madhavadeva received formal initiation at the feet 
of Sahkaradeva, and from that day onward he identified himself 
v/faoUy with the mission of his guru the spread of Ekasara^ Ndvm- 
dharma. He was a bachelor when he met ^ahkaradeva for the first 
time and remained so for the rest of his life. He devoted his life 
to the cause of Ndma-rdharma, and served hss guru with such zeal 
and earnestness as became proverbial with the later generation of 
his followers. He was a constant associate of &inkaradeva and 
accompanied him during the latter^s two pUgrimages. Nevertheless 
his strong individuality remained unimpaired. 

Madhavadeve became the head of the newly formed religious 
community at the express wish of Sahkaradeva at his death-bed. 
Sankara did not delegate the authority of administering 
(formal initiation) to any of his disciples. With Dfimodara and 
Harideva, however, the case was difierent. They were specially 
deputed to preach Ndma-dh^irma among Brahmanas in partietdar. 
Both of them carried their work with untiring zeal. Soon the dis¬ 
ciples, specially of Damodara, began to swell in number. nSmo, 
dara held Sankara in high esteem- In fact the latter was the im¬ 
petus of all his activities but he could not per^suade himself to 
show the same respect to Midhavadeva when the latter became the 
religious head. Madhava too was uncompronming in this respect. 
He could not tolerate the slightest tendency towards minimising 
the Over-all authority of Sankaradeva and for that matter of him¬ 
self. Damodara refused to accept any work other t han the Bhc- 
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oBvata as the first authority, not even Sankara's writinis * He 
adopted a liberal attitude towards Vedic rites and formahtiffi ^d 
image-worahip.® This was more than what Madhava and his fol* 
lowers could tolerate. Thus began a rift in the lute which within 
a year of Sahkaradeva's death cuhninated in a complete schism. 

Madhava did not think it wise to confine the authority of ad¬ 
ministering Sorana to himself alone. He selected some of his fol¬ 
lowers and invested them with proper authority to admit disci^s 
and offer sarapa to neophytes in the name of SU™- ™ 

of course did not take place at a time. His followers 
djnd (formal deputation) at different times. Of the^ 

Ata of Barpeta. Bar Viwu Ata of Dak^inpar (south ^ ^he 
Brahmaputra) , Gopala Ata of Bha^^'Snipura (near Bai^eta), Padma 
Ata of Kamalabari, Lak^mikinta Ata and hU nephew H^aca^ 
stand foremost. These selfless devotees earned ^ banner of 
rnma^kar^a to different parts of the land founded 
as centre of Varava religion and culture still occupy an 
position in the Assamese social scheme. There were _ 

kats of tribal origin. They assumed Hindu names aft& 
Madhavadeva in his Namagho^ alludes to them several 
is however difficult to say what status these tribal discipfe actually 
enjoyed in the general assembly of bhakate. It is true 
two such tribal bhnfcote established metros and a few 

Curiously enough their descendants now W being 
proud of their tribal origin give a different account altogether. 

Some Brahmans presumably Saktas brought 
th^ Koc king Raghudeva that Madhava was preaching ^amst 
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days be was again directed to remove his headquartei's to Hajo. 
the seat of the famous temple of Hayagriva Mldhava. Even at 
■Hajo he could not pass his days in peace and soon became a victim 
of royal suspicion. So he made up his mind to leave the kingdom 
of Raghudeva. Accordingly he crossed the river Sopko?. The 
king of Koc Behar Lak?mlnaiayana received him most respectfully. 
Madhavadeva spent his last days in Koc Beliar. He was there for 
about three years. This was the most peaceful period of his life. 
He completed his iVdmagho^ the cro\^'mng glory of his literary 
activities during this time. The last part of the dearly 

reveals a blissful state of the poet's mind. His death was quite sud¬ 
den. He dropped down while changing his clothes and within a 
^ort lime breathed his last with the Holy Name in bis lips, It was 
in the year 1596. 

So long Sahkaradeva was.alive none of his followers, not even 
Madhavadeva, had the authority of conferring ordination on desir¬ 
ing entrants. Such men were brought before ^anknradeva who only 
could administer formal The 5a«fcaraw:flrita of Ramacararna 

gives a full list of the new entrants who were presented by Nardya^a 
one of the Sankara s associates.^ Madhavadeva, how^cver, thought 
It prudent to delegate his authority to som6 of hb associates of 
genume devotion and reUgious zeal, specially when the rival group 
of Damodara was doing good w'ork by appainting deputies, 
kara-carita of Hamacarana relates an incident how Kaiayana roused 
md^va to activity by pointing out the example of Damodaradeva 
in this respect.® This saved the organisation from stagnation, which 
othemise would have been the result had authority remained sole- 
iy with the bead of the hierarchyd^ 

Madhavadeva was responsible for die raising of the 
the B(»k embodying the Holy Name—to the pedestal in complete 
exclusion of the idol. Sahkai-adeva relegated idol-worship (otin 
wna) to the background bringing Srava^a and Kirtaim to the fore¬ 
front ® whereas Madhava wiped it completely out of the picture. 
It was Madhavadeva who introduced the sj'stejn of Thdpana which 
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meaos the Holy Book on the pedestal. But utilike the Granth-Sdub 
of the $ikhs the putbi or the Thapand need not be worshipped with 
fommUde^. When Pedme Ata the youngest of his hivoiuite dis¬ 
ciples was going to take leave of Madhava at Koe Behar after a 
short visit the latter presented him with a copy of ffanw-malUbaj. 
his last workj and said* ^'Hiis is my last work and you are the young¬ 
est of my disciples. So take this book and you will find me hcrcn 
So instal it on the tkapaiui. You will find Sahkam in his Doiama 
and Kirtana and me in my JiatiidtJalf and iVdmgJiosd/^^® 

The religious principle responsible for this emphasis on the 
Holy Book is not far to seek- The name and Hari arc identical, 
and as such the name is not merdy a group of sounds but it is a 
living entity (caitan^a)« The Book in as much a$ jt embodies the 
name deserves to be held as caitanya* Moreover the Book repre¬ 
sents the guru through his words. Madhavadeva did not nominate 
anybody as the supreme head of the community but in a message 
to Gopala Ata sometime before his death he reiterated his decision 
not to nominate anybody as bis sucoessor, and asked his disciples 
to seek him in JVnmapho^ which would solve their problems^i^ 

With Madhavadeva devotion to his gum was a part of his 
Sadhand. This inSuenced the later Mabapuru^ya Sddkana to a 
great extent and sometimes led to over-emphasis parilcularly with 
a section of his followers known as kalasamhaii. 

So far as he himself was concerned Madhavadeva prefenfed 
to remain a celibate by choice but celibacy formed no part of his 
teachings. Nevertheless his example impired many to take the 
life of celibacy, which ultimately led to the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory celibacy in many satras. 

The most important contribution which Madhavadeva made 
to the growth of Vai^iuavism in Assam is that he completed the 
rdigious exegesis of the sect. like his gum he too was a pro¬ 
lific writer. He wrote six pkyle^ rendered SJifflfctiTutnduoli and 
Adikdnda Into metrical Assamese^ composed several poebcal works 
including IffdiFiaphoaa. A gifted musician himself he contribute 
about 200 songs to the hynmology of the sect. They are employed 
in the private and congregational services whether daily (nityct 

10. BeibameLf Lakshmiiiatb, SriMnkatniUva dru ^riiiiiidju]tMidcx?a_ 

11. Yei twma nri jdnd TUffha Jbni ^ Nairui^Tioii 514. 

IZ Goewami, Tirthanath, ed. ^ G^Udem Car^to, pp, 61-70, 

Sec also Daityad^ ed, R^jirwhan NatJi, p. 302 (73, 40-50>^i 
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prasaiiga} or occ^onal (mtimittika pra^anga). There are a few 
works such as Atnui^a-ra^na sjid Bliusaa^Ji-eroiM wHeb although 
popularly attributed to him are of doubtful authenticity. Of these 
the first three are definitely not by Madhavadeva. They contain 
references to persons and events bdongUig to so late a period as 
the eighteenth century. There are many songs which go by the 
name of Madhavadeva^ but a careful examlnatioti would lead us 
to a contrary suppasitioru 

The literary career of Madhavadeva began sometime during 
the middle of the sixteenth century* The Janmarah^a was the 
first work from his pen. It is a small work of about 300 verses. 
It relates the story of creation and destruction of the world and 
thus establishes the omnipotence of God, The book was written 
at the express wish of Ham Bhuvaneswari^ the wife of Cilaraya. 
She wanted a simple book on the subject for the use of women- 
devotees. 

The metrical rendering of Bhdfcti-ratndvflii of Vi^nupur! comes 
next, Visnupuri figures prominently in the Vaiw^vn tradition and 
literature of Assam. The metrical translations of Bhakti^ratw- 
vflli is regarded as one of the four sacred books of the MaAdpura- 
^ya seeh^* begins with the Assamese rendering of the 

benedictory verse of Kdnfimald—a commentary by the author 
himselfi The story how Sankaradeva obtained a copy of tMs work 
is interesting* A certain Brahman scholar named Kantbabhu^ana 
brought the work from KMi* The bicgraphers relate difiPerent 
stories as to how Kantbabhu^ana came upon the work. According to 
Daityari* Kanthabhusa^ bought the book at K^i.^^ But 
the work was not so famous at the middle of the 16th century that 
a scholar from Kamariipa would buy it in preference to other 
famous works. Bamananda says that the iHxdc was presented to 
KanthabhCi$ana by Hamabhaftaj a disciple of Vimupurl^i® for the 
spread of the religion of the Bfcdgavata in Kamarupa. Bhu^ap^ 
Dvjja^s version does not differ muchi Hamacarana adds something 
more which gives the episode a legendary colour* All of them are 
at one with regard to the following: that Kanthahhu^ana brought 
it from Kasi and that he presented it to ^ankarade^*^ and that a 

13. See my mtide ^ Mndkavadevar Nat Dukhan \ la the AwoJvhIm 
Medhi, Kalirsm^ AnJIcanak. 

14. The other three hocks, ore the Kiftan mid Dftldrirui Sk^ndha by 
^fijikaradeVB and the Ndmdghasd by MMhavadeva. 

15. Daity^H, CurnctiTitii, chop. 3S, (B. M, Nalh ed.), 
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disciple of Vi^^iupuri offered the book as a present, ^Saftkaradeva 
was vei^ glad to seeune the hook. His joy knew no bounds when 
he found the chapter on EkoJara^ at the end* He at once entmst- 
ed Madhava with the work of translating it into As^mese. Mad- 
havadeva did it so creditably that Sankara congratulated him with 
the foUomng remark—^'You have a remarkable hold over your 
pen, you can both elaborate and summarise with equal ease. I on 
my part can only make abridgmenta/' 

The fundamental teachings of Blicfcti-ratTidvaS as revealed 
in the commentaiy and as may be gathered from the arrangement 
of the verses may be summed as follows— 

(1) Ekakirajj^a —^i.e.p suTrendering oneself to the One and 
One alone, and there should be no compromise m matters of wor¬ 
ship of gods other than supreme Vi^u* 

(2) The passion of servitude recommended as the mode of 

bhakti. 

(3) Sra^cma and ISTrtaiia are the two chief means of rea¬ 
lising true bhakti.^^ 

(4) Saimikga as an important factor of bhakti. 

The book lays special emphasis on efcoiaroira^i. Rfimananda 
rightly observes that the purpose of taking the discussion on this 
topic to the end of the book is to attach the highest importance to 
ekasaraiyi in the scheme of Va4nava Sadhana.^® 

Bhakti-ratTtdrali is known simply as HatTinvali in Assamese. 
It was once regarded as the most difficult hook because of the ab¬ 
stract nature of the verses In comparison to other narrative poetns. 
The Assamese proverb Ktt bzJiba Tidjfiwe rotndvall po^he, -a man 
who cannot read the first letter ventures to read RQtndvaW^ is still 
used in ordinary conversation to criticise an act of impudence. 

In translating the work Madhava fully utilized the comment 
tary KdntimdEd written by Vqnjupun hin^lf. Vi$nupurT In his 

17+ Nabhlji In kk Shoictamdl sums up the tfachinp of Vi^uptiri aa 
follows: 

ctharma 

Ana dharrrui inana nad^ii4 
PibiTej pota fofa 

Afifoka Jyoit k^ndana rekhd 
Krpm fcfpo ciw kalil 
taituang^ d«kM|fa 
18. EanunandB---1448-50 

Sav&te kariyd tn^ha ekdnta saraiui 
Gartftka ^anrM karichd baadTuina. 
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iurn followed Sridliara Svam! diEering here and there only in 
minor points, and for that too he begs apology at the end of the 
workJ® 

The next work is the metrical rendering of the first 
book of the Madhava ICandall a pre-Sankarsdeva poet 

rendered the whole Rctrrteya^ into metrical Assamese. The copies 
of the Rdmdj/a^ and the Mokdblidrata were preserved in Kandas 
or parvas in family collections. It is said that the first and the 
last book of the JEamfiyana as translated by Madhava Kandall were 
lost during the troubled days of Kachari raids. Sahkaradeva there¬ 
fore took up the task of completipg the work and himself prepared 
the metrical rendering of the Uttarakan^ directing Midhava to do 
the Adikanda, Madhavadeva did his part most successfully. The 
beauty of his Adikdnda lies in Its elegant verses and homely similes. 


19. As fiords the date ol Vi^upuii then? wm same controversy in 
Indian CuEtura^ Voh T, pp. iDl and 107 and aloo kt Dr^ BLnian Bihati 
dhfir'g Caitatx^ tarttsr p. 5G3. The matter wa^ again diaeussed by 

Dr, S. K. Be in his Faith and Mouementn p, 14. The que^tian 

^ould net have been so perplexing if only the evidences from Assamese 
aources could be cKamined. See H, K. Barua's Date of VMupuii Sannyoai 
in Jlleuj Indian AfiHquary, 1939. 

The ground for fixing on early date for Vi^upur! wag that acenrdkig 
to die bSograpbers of Caitonya MMLavendni Fun or Jayadhvsja waa the 
guru of Vi^pupiirl (C7aitanpa*carifimfEa^ 1. 9. 9-15, and Caifau|ia-maTtpal of 
Jayanatidci, p, 34). "Bie disctrsaioii was brought to a termLnatton by Dr. S. 
K.. Tie in a footnote to Ms Falff^va Faith and Movement. By quoting 
a colophon from a manuscript of Bhakti-ratndoart preserved in the Dacea 
UniverBily h# proves that apparently Fu rusottama was Vl^inupuil'^a guru 
and not Jayadhvaja or Madhavendrapuri The colophon in question runs 
ihus; 

/ii Sti Punifortaina - eam^ravinda - - hlndu- 

pronirHiifa - - tirirabhuktaparamahamsa - ^ri * Vifwupitrl- 

Qmthlta - SfT hh^avatamfi&hSii - Eabdho * - hhalcrlnitndvciZf- 

Kcdfittmdld samSptS. 

The aheteenth-eentury Assamese rendering of Eha^fi-rafndrali contains 
a literal and compiete translation of the above colophon^ where also it b 
Furui?oltnina who Is described os the guru of Vi^nupurl. Here we have the 
evi^nt© of one of the earliest copies of the work, for the Assamese Hafndi- 
vaB was completed towards the 6di decade of the 18lh century. The copy 
was presented to Kanthabhu^a^ by a disciple of Vi^nupuri. So V1?nupurl 
must have lived In the second part of the 15th and the firat part of the 10th 
TWhut tradition as: reported by Hamilton (Fumiya Eeport 1S09, 
P- ) that a Soiimyas] named Vl^upurt lived there about three hiindred 
hock ^oeg to support the above date. So the story related In Bhaktu- 
that Vignypurf wrote Bhakli-ratadoofi at the request of CaitanyH 
may not be without foundation. 
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The work nowhere reads like a translation. The appropriate use 
of Assamese proverbs with a slight touch of humour gives the work 
the flavour of an original work- 

There are some portions in Adlka^^ which present ^ case 
for genuine douht as to the authorship of Madhavadev^ in respect 
of the whole work. The Ahalya episode, for example, as related 
in Adik^a differs greatly from the original. The lustful advances 
of Indra, description of their sexual enjoyment betray a low taste 
on the part of the poet. It is not warranted by the original too. 
The original quite decently passes over the matter in a few ^okas. 
It is difficult to suppose that so puritanic a writer like Madhavadeva 
could indulge in such a low type of literary exemise. It is not un^ 
liltel y that one or more minor poets in later times forced them¬ 


selves in, 

Hajosuya YdjTia popularly known as Rcjnsfiyo was u^tten 
between 1565 and 1568 . Madhava began the book before 
deva left for Koc Behar but could complete it only afterward^ The 
aim of the book is to establish the supreme Godhood of 
Madhava utilizes the episode of the RSjasuya sacrifice of the 
Pandavas for this purpose. there is selected as the first 

euest to receive oblation, the solitary voice of fiisupala ^ly d^- 
senting. The poem opens with a beautiful description of Dv^aka 
and gives a detailed account of the daily life of Kygna ^ a house¬ 
holder which, as Madhava puts it, is only a show of vmrldlmess on 
the part of God in human form in conjunction with his deceptive 
principle Yoga-mcyo.®* The poem then takes us through a sen^ 
of dramatic events and varied scenes to the coi^ rf Jam^d^ 
where the famous duel between Bhima and Jarasandha^ fou^t 
Mowed by a general amnesty of the prisoner kings which ulti¬ 
mately contributed towards the success of the Rajasuya sacrmce 


of Yudhisthira. 

The book is wTitten in the Klvya stylo and may be redded 
as one of the finest poems of the Vai?nava age ^*ough a knv^ 
its beauty dies not in the use of appropriate alankaras aiid_ in fact 
Midhava rarely indulges in complicated alan^ or wd^icte. 
His is the art of natural description (seobhdeofcti) with lus per¬ 
sonality and perspective Infused into it. The descriptions of D^- 
raka and Indraprastha, of the march of Sri Kr5na to Indraprastha, 
the account of the duel between Jarasandha and Bhima cantain 
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a sanorousness, <ijgiiity and grace which impart to the work a rare 
poetical value. With itejaailj/a the first phase of his literary lile 
was over mid the next phase is marked by the playlets and 
Bargitas. 

Madhavadeva compctsed a series of playlets^ Some of them 
appear to be spurious. The internal evidences predude any 
assumption in favour of Madhavadeva’s authorship so far as 
Ras-ihumurd^ Bhus&n-^iierotod, BrflArmt-moJifln and Kotora-Jclie- 
loird are concerned^ The remai ning genuine plays number five ; 
they ai‘e Cordhard^ PimpaTd-gucuwd^ B/iojuiwt- 

tjihdraj and Bhilfni^lo^ou?d, The Carita-puthis mention two more 
but they are not available at present. Of the genuine ones the 
last four are called and the first is a yatrfi or simply 

an Anka. 

The word jkuuitim represents an extended meaning of the 
word J^irttmur which is a kind of song sung in chorus to a short 
tala (rhythm).® It is employed in a group dance generally per¬ 
formed by women in Chotanagpur districE and some parts of 
Orissa.® Originally a group dance of women jhtimur later on 
came to mean a short performance where females mainly took 
part. On examination of the genuine jhuinur^ of Madhavadeva 
w*e find that in all of them the themes represented deal with the 
childish pranks of the grand nau^ty hoy. The gopis and 

Yasoda take the chief part. There is no other male part except 
that of the Sutradhara. This is the reason why the term is not 
applicable in the case of Arjitn^bhanja-n^ which is not confined to 
female characters only. It is not unlikely that these jumuras were 
originally meant for female performers before a female audience. 
There is a type of semi-dramatic performance called pdcaEi preva¬ 
lent in Assam even now. It is purely a function of the village 
women held just after the JanmastamI festival An episode from 
the child-life of Kppna is represented through dialogues and songs. 
It is not knoi^Ti whether Madhavadeva was connected in any way 
with the origin of this institution but there is no doubt that his 
jhumuras provided an incentive to the growth and spread. Imi¬ 
tative dramatists in later days produced literary counterfits and 


21. M«dhi, Kflliram—pp, bexxv—viL The writer's article-- 

^Madh^vadevar l>ukhaji" in 1540. 

22. 'Ibe A^ssamese metre * iThufimd ^ cif eight syllablesi in each 

line is remmiMnt of the jhuwiui- song. TTie metre bemg short and rhythimc 
Can be fitied to a jbumur minj . 

23- One may witness thfe dance in the tea gardens of Assam where 
there arc Mundad and Oriya labourers. 
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passed them on as true coins. They short plays, appended 

the name of Madhava in the colophon and the bhoi^ttd lines of 
the songs and passed them as jhumuTdjj as if any playlet with 
Madbavadeva’s name in it could be a jhumura. Thus the original 
significance of the word was lost sight of. Daity^ too is a vicUm 
of confusion when he calls DaclhiiiiathoTi a jhumura. 

The froliesome activities of Boy-Ky^tja as described in ^e 
Bfcdpaufltfl inched many later poets to try their i^ts in this 
direction. Beautiful couplets based on some amusing situaUon 
from their life of Child-Krstja were produced. They acquired much 
popularity within a short time and became a part of the floating 
poetry of the period. Some such couplets are preserv'ed m a few 
anthologies. The Podyoooti** of Rupa-Goswami is an anthology 
of this nature. The Kmn-Knrimmrtfl of lulasuka is another su!^ 
collection of devotional lyric stamtas. Some of the sta^ wlucb 
Madhavadeva* utilized as the source for the themes of his playlets 
appear in the Kmia-KarudjArta.^ Curiously enough the stan^ 
adapted by Madhavo for his dramas are found in the expanded 
recensions. There are several other collections of si^ar vemes 
called Sumefipahi'rtotrfl, Biltfamanpola Sfotm, Krana-Stotra ^d so 
forth. The verses taken by Madhavadeva appear in the Biloa- 
mangaln-Stotra also LildstiJco and Biluamangola, it is behe\^d, 
are two names of the same person. Scholars are of opinion tlmt 
there were more than one Bilvamangala. Anyway it is quite 
certain that these stanzas, universally popular as thw w^e. te- 
came more important than their author or authors. That is why 
Madhava felt no necessity of mentioning the soi^ of these 
stanzas and indeed there is hardly any scope for doing so m a 
drama “ These stanzas appear either as introductory verses or ss 
sloka-portions^ of the dramas. The theme dramatised fe descri¬ 
bed in the couplet in a nutsheU and as such serves as the Nan^ 
too; for according to dramaturgy Nandi should covertly allude 
to the plot (Vostu-Nirdesa). 

The playlets of Mfidhavadeva may be compared to the snaU 
one-act dramas of today so far as presentation of the plot and the 

24 Ed. S. K. De, Dacca Unlv, Oricnlal Publ. Series, Dacca m4. 

25 ! Ed- S. K. De. Dacca Univ. Oriental Publ. 1935. The aouthem recen¬ 
sion— Publidied fmm Sri Vani-Vilaa press, Srirangom. 

36. The ecoiplete informaticn rcgnrdlns tbese stanias wiiK exact reter- 
pn« to tbeir sovrot (flilrflirtaftBalMtotra) will be found in Kaliram Medhi's 
"" ", p, 38&. 

27. The ^oko porljimij oi itn drama introduces llw subject 

matter of next diangc- 
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makitaining d the unity of Impre^on are conoerned^ It is not 
po^ble to detect in these jhuiBurii^ all the saridhis that go to 
make a fuU plot. The diaioa hegius with the dimax and the 
denouement consists in the final impression rather than in the 
solution of the different turn of events, Madhavadeva*s was a 
unique art of leading the audience to the aesthetic experience of 
bbakti through the sentiment of filial love. The filial lave ia a 
man is sought to be roused and sublimated to a love of a higher 
planOp of God. Madhava never forgets to hint at the supreme 
Godheod of the Boy whose boyish nature he delineates in a mas¬ 
terly way, Madhava was a celibate and spent the major part of 
his life away from the family atmosphere and yet cuiioudy 
enough his works stand unsurpassed in the whole field of Assa¬ 
mese literature, ancient and modem, in point of deliDeating child- 
nature and expressing the aesthetic emotion of Vdlaal|/ffl, Is it the 
subconscious yearning of a childlesiis celibate that manifested iUeh 
as ^ a joy forever" in his literary productions ? This, of course* 
is a subject for those who revel in the study of psychology in lite^ 
rature. 

Like his guru Madhava too used the artificial language that 
went by the name of Braj^vali. The language however appears 
to have lost much of its former status of a new-fangled language 
of poesy^ The songs and dialogues are in Brajivali but the descrip¬ 
tive or narrative portions meant for plain recital are in Assamese. 
This was an mnovation niade by Madhavadeva and therefore not 
found in the dramas of Sankaradevau Mudhavadeva cut down 
the use of songs and Sanskrit slokas to the minimum and thus 
avoided harping on the narration of intervening events not repre¬ 
sented in the dmna. The whole-time Sutradh^a is there but he 
plays a 1^ prominent part in comparison to the sutradhara of 
the dramas of Sahkaradeva so as to leave scope for fuller dialo¬ 
gues. As a result of all this the playlets of Madhavadeva are free 
from monotony and overbearing presence of the Sutradhai^^—a 
defect which has taken away much of the dramatic effect of 
and Kali-da-inaivi of Sankaradeva. 

The playj and of Madhavadeva were lAiitten during 

the second period of his literary life which began with the death 
of Sahkaradeva and ended with his departure for Koc Beb^ in 
1693. The Bargitas are devotional songs like Bhajotiiis fitted to 
one or other rdga. They are called Bargitas in analogy of such 
homely terms as Ba.r-Suhdh {The great congregation), Bur-bhokat 
fgreat devotee)* Ihese songs are held as "bar' because they are 
affiliated to a lugher class of music (Mflrga-^onp^to) . The other 
L 21 
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5 ong 3 employ&d in Nama-PiasaJ^a are fitted to crude and siinple 
indigenous melodies (Deit-Sangita) * In faict tike words and 
* -mnia * bear different connotation in Assamese. The former 
means a song fitted to a r^a and the latter means simply a com¬ 
position meant for recital in a simple tune. The musical pattern 
of the mgas of the Berates show little aflanity to the Hjodustam 
music of today- This xs probably due to the fact that these ragas 
came to Assam long before the renaissance of Hindustani music 
under the Moghuls. So the rdgas represented by the Btirgltes 
preserve the pre-Moghul form of Hindustani music. It is regret¬ 
table however that for want ol proper training on the part of the 
gayanas the Bargita has undergone considerable deterioration. 

The fiargftos may be classified according to the traditional 
scheme.^ This scheme takes the subiect-matter of the songs into 
consideration and so also its employment in the daily songs services. 
Thus there are Jflgdnnr Gitas which describe Yakda’s entreaties 
to arpuse from his sleep in the morning. Then we have 

calaTiar gita. Kr^a in these songs leads his cows to the grazing 
field. There are others describing the dol sports of and 

they are known as “ dauler glta There are definite rules^ de^ 
teiTiiined by convention^ ^ to the proper employment of the differ¬ 
ent classes of Bargltas. One cannot sing a Jagoruir gitn at the 
time of midday service. As indirect devotional lyries these song;^ 
reveal the heart of the God-intoxicated soul of a bhakta poet. If 
viewed from this standpoint we have two sets of BargiUs before 
uSk They represent two stages of spiritual development in Madha- 
vadova. One is characterised by delicate sensuousness of a bhakta 
poet for whom is no longer a legendary cowherd boy but a 

living and cbarmiDg personality* He feels the pleasing presence of 
this Boy, enjoys Eiis touchy takes keen delight in his personal charm 
and beauty. At another tiinc he suffers the agony of separation 
because that beautiful face is no longer before hiin. The foUowmg 
is a typical Baryta of the class in question. 

bow shall 1 narrate the tale of my sorrow. I have 

not seen that beautiful face. My life fiows out of me. As a 

result of past merits I got my Syama who is the source of all 

^ Sri Bajxnolum Nath in edition of Bdidhava^a bai^tBs makes 
attempt te classify thw pong? according to various In 

them Ja imitation of tha traditional dafisifleaLioa of Bengi^ padss. Such a 
dasiEcadon, however, Acrves na purpose bo fax as the barptfaf are con- 
cemedf for tha A^saniese attadi bUk importance to erotic myBti-* 

cbm iujd as euch to the diScrcGt stages of hhavas. 
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good qualities by my side, but cruel fate has taken him away 
from roe. I caimot live without Kanu the beautiful. My mind 
becomes restless at the very utterance of the name Syama. 
The day somehow 1 spend lit misery but night only lingers 
and lingers. The moon, sandal-paste or even the southern 
breeze turn hostile it appears* I cannot sit calm; nor do I 
know where to go, my mind is restless. Friends, let us 
simply curse that KanuJ* 

The second set of Borgltos is characterised by calm intentness 
of a quiescent souk We feel Ui these songs the tranquillity of 
the morning sea after a long stormy night. The turbulent river 
has reached the sea to merge her identity in the calm and vast-^ 
ness that ensure complete security. The proud scholar is 
and now surrendering himself completely at the feet 

of bis ever-compassionate Lord (DaySr Tkakur Yadumcpni) , 
There are about fifty Eargltas of this nature and the following is 
one of them. 

“O Hari, my kind Lord Yadumani^ O Ram, this meanest of 
the souls sings your name aloud. Please be gracious, Narnyana, 
for my mind is fickle. May it remain fixed at your feet A cer¬ 
tain Brahman, Ajamila, stupid and sinful though he was^ by mis¬ 
take called for his son. This much alone freed him from Karma 
and he attained Vaikuntha^ This of course the whole world 
knows. 1 am sinful, perhans thousand limes worse—a faUen soul, 
but your grace lifts up a fallen soul. This Ls what I am banking 
upon."* 

In the elegance, softness and music of his poetic diction as well 
^ in point of richness of sentiment the Btirglias of Madhavadeva 
will stand comparison with compositions of other master song- 
^rrilers of India. 

The second set of Bargitcs mark the transition from the second 
to the third phase of Madhavadeva*3 spiritual and therefore literary 
career. The note of fervent submission {sarai^) and quiescence 
(ianta) so predomlnent a characteristic in iffdmaghoto is already 
heard in these Barytas. Madhavadeva^s ndtsaZira has land¬ 

ed him in iata and dasya at the journey's end. Namagho^ is the 
magnum opus of his literary life and probably of the religious lite¬ 
rature of the periods 

Madhavadeva wrote one more work during his stay at Koc 
Behar (i5'53-lS96)* Tt is the metrical rendering of a Sanskrit an^ 
thologlcai work entitled Ndfliamaiifca, The work as the title implies. 
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is not a garland of names but it extols the merits of the Holy Name. 
It is, however, an instance of literary side-slip. The book was pre¬ 
pared to order. Biru Karji^ an old minister of the king of Koc 
Behar, got a book from Ozissa which somehow or other interested 
him. He requested Madhava to prepare a metrical translation of 
the book. Midhavadeva obeyed his patron but the book itself did 
not appeal to him much and In fact he held a low opinion of it^ The 
arrangement and the method of treatment, as he remarks at the 
beginning, are far from satisfactory.^ There was another reason 
why the book failed to have an appeal for him. The book gives an 
intolerably long list of the merits resulting horn the singing of the 
Holy Name. This was what Madhava could not persuade himself 
to appreciate. According to him to sing the praise of Hari is an end 
by itself and one should not aspire after good results to be enjoyed 
here or hereafter. So when concluding the book he states his view 
In clear teims: 

“Sing the name of Hari with joy. This and this alone is the 
precious wealth that a bhakta may reasonably aspire after.^'^ 

We may, therefore, leave aside Ndmhmdlikd while making a 
survey of the last phase of MSdhavadeva*s literary expression as it 
has hardly any bearing on the natural course of development in 
matters of thought^ language and style of the original compositions 
of the last part of his life. We must turn to Numugkom for this 
purpose. 

is the record of religious experiences of a genuinely 
devoted soul and It may also be regarded as an expression of spirh 
tual craving of a whole generation of men stirred 1o a religious 
quest hy diverse thought-currents and practices of the day. It em¬ 
bodies the teachings of his gum, his own Endings after a careful 
study of the Sutras and above all the truth he realised in his own 
heart His last message to Gopala Ati of Bhawinipur runs thus: 

“Read Namaglio^ every day for whatever I have received from 
Sankaradeva and whatever I could gather as a result of my study 
of the scriptures and above all the truth of my own realisation have^ 
been incorporated in this work. So do not fail to keep this book by 
your side and a careful study of it will lead you to perfect enlight¬ 
enment.'^ 

Si. AT^fcholfl granthit dti Ttitmrthjik 

Ainu pddd kari hone kautuk 

JVdrDdtnuilika, V. 10. 

30. Kariyo aiunde Hari ndinara Ilnrtana 

mdfm lihal&aatTV i7iaM4£harui. Hud 22&r 

3L Copfiliid«jq Cctnfa ; cd. Tirthonath Coswamlp pp. 6l«T0. 
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Madhavadeva began ^dmag/tom after Sankaradeva had left 
for Koc Behar, The stoiy goes that Bankaradeva on the eve of bis 
journey directed Madhaya to write a book which would be like a 
jujube fruit (Skt. Hadart), soft outside but hard at the core within; 
meaning thereby that the abstruse teaebiogf of hFamadhamia should 
be presented in an attractive manner in soft and elegant verses. 
Madhava obeyed his guru hut could not make much progress so 
long as he was at BarpeiS. His life at Koo Behar was more or less 
of a recluse and it was there that the major part of the book was 
written between 1593-1596, He could complete the work shortly 
before his death. Even the closest of his disciples knew little of 
this work till after his death. The message quoted above perplexed 
GOpala Ata to a great extent since he was not aware of a work 
entitled IVamaghom till then,®. 

The word GhosS means a refrain, the first verse of a song i%- 
pealed every time in chorus. This verse indicates also the tune in 
which the remainder tn be sung. In this nespect it is an equival¬ 
ent of the words such as (skt Dhruva) or dihd (Skt. 

The word is trmn V gku^^ to chant aloud.^ Originally ghpsa 
meant a song sung aloud. This shade is still retained in the word 
which means a love song sung by cowherd boys in woody 
nooks and villages^ During the Val^i}SLVB, period the term acquired 
a slightly different meanlngp l.e^, a burden of a devotional song sung 
atoud in chorus. Such a gho^a appears at the tup of each chapter 
of Kirtnrtii by Sankaradeva, Ibe couplets in were 

written in imitation of these burden verses of KiTtdtna. There are 
altogether a thousand such verses and hence the work is otherw^ise 
known as Hejdti Gho^. The last part of the book consists of the 
names and attributes of vi^nu fitted to convenient metres for the 
purpose of singing in private or congregational services, Tliis part 
of the book is called immachaiida and its importance is very great 
from the point of ceremonial aspects of IffcnwidkHrma, Tb^ part 
of the book therefore was responsible for determining the title 
iVomepho^ for the collections of a thousand 

32l rbid, p. m 

cf. (a) Eri Anji iranij Bold Rdma Hdrn 
^hfifce pliaiui 

(b) SaM^fa Hari 

Wc Qnd s&fnllar use in fiarttlcT ii Ptafcrtn, 

34_ TTiff manusolpts of the do not show unifannlty hi num¬ 

bering the veiseg. The eame sequence too k nol inphitaine<l Whatever the 
process of ntimhcrmg amy be every manuarript reaches the n umb er lOOO or 
IWl Qt the end- 
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There are three sections in The first section deals 

with the doctrinal aspect of Ndmtjjdharjrm^ The second section 
called Sara^a-chanda is a collection of lyrical stanzas of sali-eSacing 
devotion. The third section as stated above is a series of metrical 
arraxigements of the names and attributes of Vi^u meant for song 
services of the sect. 

The first section^ which may be called the Gho^ proper^ extols 
JVama-dhan?Ta as the universal religion^ It is simple in practice, 
catholic in views and monotheistic in adherence. The cardinal 
teachings of Iffdmagho^o may be summed up as follows: 

(i>The Ekadeva doctrine of the Mahapuru^a is reiterated 
again with all the emphasis at the command of the author. Kp^o 
is the one and true Grod^ bis word the Bhdguvuta is the only autho¬ 
ritative scripture.^ He is the only one capable of effecting cessa¬ 
tion of misery on the part of created beings, for he lords over 
time and ma3^^ 

(ii) The name and Kr^na {Ndmt) are identical and 

hence the Name is a living entity. It is abo fuU of Ananda or rasa 
(Nd^nfl-dnanda^ Ndma-rosa). Nema alone can lead a devotee to 
ultimate bliss. 

(iii) Bhakti is the ultimate end of life. It is paramapuni^r- 
tha. The four other objectSp namely dharnia^ arthap kmna and 
mok^ are merely subservient to Bhakti.^ The Ndmugho^ opens 
with a homage to the bhakat who is indifferent to mukti and the 
first seinion ends with the definition of a true (ekanta) bhakat, a 
bhakat who ceases to have any desire for four objects of human life 
and who has merged himself in the wonderful N&me.^ In fact 
Madhava is never tired of repeating the doctrine throughout the 

as, Namghci$l —^ Publtfihfid by Berkatakl and Co, JorhaL v» SOO — SOI — 
Hart Name iiaiiiice od^kdri 

l^nui tridi fare Mtrl Amrim JCflolwn. 

3$. Eka khAiu wdtra Mitm ntffho. 

Dwakt naTidanr kaUd 

tikarndttrti l!>erakl devirB v. 665 

37^ Kffna eka dukha-hdri 
Kdla mdvddtro adfnkAri 
Krfna biftfi drva NdhI ndhi Ara 

Ibid 686. 

38- Curipifni^rtfid tdhAra nkjsra 

Ffdri fidme muia-dhom ibid 3T2. 

39. Ekinta thokfa jcim kflv 

iTiffha pddbFiura ndTna-tnay 8S4 
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hookJ^ Complete sufamLision at the feet of Ki^tja (iara^) is the 
^nimum boattm of hu man 

fiv) Punty of heart is the chief pre-requisite of progress in 
JVamadharma, Purity again can be attained only with the help of 
the N^e, 

^ (v) hTomaElhAmta is open to all. In former days the precious 

Name of Had was a matter for secrecy but Sahkaradeva out of 
compassion for the human race made it available to all.*^ Every 
man can hope to develop his personality to the greatest possible 
height (narottoma) by resorting to the praise of Kj^ga.^ 

Theology m the NnTMsphofm is turned into elegant poetry by 
the magic touch of Madhava, the poet. Towards the end of the 
book however the theologian is no more, the poet too shrinks to 
the background and it is the mystic alone who shines. Madhava- 
deva began as a scholastic theologian, turned a poet and ended as a 
mystic. His literary output is a faithful record of this progress. 
In JaamaraAosyn, BAoktiratiifluali and Adik&^ we find him as a 
scholar theologian bu^ in explaining and translating books dealing 
with Vai^pava legends and doctrines. It marks the preparatory 
stage of a future religious preacher. In his RajasHya the theologian 
gives into the poet and in his dramas he is primarily a poet. The 
Borpitas record the turmoil of the dark night of his souL When 
we reach specially its sarana section, we feel the 

quiescence of a calm and beautiful first light. The sense of self 
almost disappears, he enjoys the blissful state of sami^a, his only 
oono^ being the security of this state for the future. The follow¬ 
ing is an exquisite exa m p le which describes Jdlidhava in the 
^a^a state. 

^ scion of the Yadus and so also the joy of the 
® You are the Lord of maya and hence the dispeller of 
MdyS<2». You are Nirayana the untinged eternal, in you I have 
found complete refuge. 


40. Ibid. 1. 77, 124, 2Sl. 2Sg, 328, 532. <550, «51, 684, 742; 995, etc,, etc. 

41, PflJiaTJm atnfLlijra. notna Harira lUTii^tra pcni 

Ati fiupta fuardpe mMI 
Lokaka krp&t/e Hari Sankara fvarupd 4^ 

JVuda cdimufaJc^ diL 

JCeu;a£0 fCfipfura Klrtanc 

S&mfatak^ naroftama Ibid. 

The original Is “MSdliava MadhiisiidiinD". aiidbavBdcva In the 
chapter of his JVdn»(,lw^ «q,I,uiis the epithet -Madhusiidiinfl- 
^ fuUws: ^MiyS-appanently pleasant (liKlluiiiiati) drives every wol mad 
oince God dcstrt^ this Madhu or maya he ii mlted Midhuaudana. 
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Compassionate Lordl bestower of all fortunes! O Hoci, leave 
me sot alone this time for at your crimson feet 1 have taken refuge, 
Forsooth X am at your feet. 

Ah, I am at the feet of Hari, Ah Nan^a^ja, blessed today is this 
human birth of mine. Ah, Hari, Ah Naiayana/’ 

Madhavadeva’s mystidsm consists in complete self surrender 
to k-p gift who is the compassionate master' de«o) and a 

bosom iriend (Pid-^ Edudhava). The relationship between Kf^na 
and himself is not that of a lover and the beloved but of a itmd 
master and his selfless servant. . His iinal attauimeDt consists not 
m complete union or aelf-annihilatjon hut in a stale of security and 
biiiwi under the sheltering shadow of his master’s feet fccrn^a 
cHatrnm clidyd).'“ He yearns for a perpetual joy of hhaktl even at 
the released state hierea£ter,+* It is the rasa or eamtional ecstasy of 
bhakti that coiostitutes his sole concern, Wd/nashajd begins with a 
prayer for such bhakti, that is rasa (rossnniyt bftafcBtifj and ends 
with the p opf«»i«inn that Madhava the ignorant (murukha) steeped 
in that rasa goes on singing.^ The term ’Tiitirtilcha* which M adhav a 
finds pleasure in using again and again with respect to himself does 
not merely convey the characteristic h umi l i ty of a Vais(iava poet. 
It has a deeper pipaning . In calling himself a utuTv.kha he shows 
mdiffeience to Jndna or enlightenment. It is the joy of bhakti 
which should be the primary concern with a true bhakta and to 
attain it be need not oficessarily be a jnanL Madbavadeva’s ap¬ 
proach is straight and there is no oomEdexity in the psychologicai 
mode adopted by him- So symbob have hardly any ;^e in his 
writings and tins remark af^klies specially to the Gho$0- His was 
a rare siuhrina an d a very few seekers of God have been able to 
raise the passion of divine servitude to such a glorious height ©f 
mys'ic ecstasy. 


43, Ibid la. 312, 313,etc. 

44. 310. 533. 33Jt etc tu j 

43, £hu ra*» Jtfddhava muruidia - mati edtoe- Ibid Iwl- 
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J. 

Kama Sarasvati occupies a place of emmence among the 
writers who flourished in Assam in the sixteenth century. The 
writers of this age are without exception connected wdth the Vai^ 
^java movement and the subject-matter of their writings are all 
drawn from the epics and the Piirarias, The eult as pro¬ 

pagated in the Rhcfiravata Purdiyi was the common theme and 
even those who drew from the epics were greatly influenced by 
this PuraM* K^a Sara5\'ati was a devout Vaisnava* He made 
verse-renderings of some books of the and ^3so 

preserved for m matters not to be found in the MaftdiiinTatfl. 
It has not been found possible to ascertain w'bether the subject- 
matter of his origimd work was drawn from Sanskrit sources^ or 
from legends and traditions current in this part of the country 
or whether it was in his own invention. But it is true that stories 
like Mamcandra, Asecfcarna, Sifid-bitvarra are not to be met with 
elsewhere and they may very well be called * the matter of Assam'. 
One of the most voluminous of writers, Hama Sarasvatl retains 
his popularity even to-day. 

The works of R^a Sarasvati have not yet been properly 
edited and published^ although manuscripts^ in. some cases centu¬ 
ries old, ate still available. The immense popvilarity of his works 
has led enterprising publishers to get them printed primirriiy for 
proHt; but they have also thereby preserved from obllvtoii and 
brought to light works by an eminent writer which otherwise 
would have been lost. A few verses of Rama Sarasvatl were 
first printed in Kdi^yakuAuTna^ an anthology of old Assamese 
poetry, edited in 1884 by late Rai Bahadur Gunabhlrim Barua+ 
Attention to the life and poetry of Raroa Sarasvatl was drawn by 
wniexs in the Assamese journal Jondki particularly by Hatneswar 
Mahantan In this connection there ivas a controveTsy as to 
wrhether Rama Sarasvati of the Mahabharota fame and Ananta 
Kandah^ a junior contemporary poet and disciple of Sii ^^kara- 
Deva, wore one and the same person. Hus controvert spread 
over several years. Dinaiiath Bezbarua, Gimabhiram Barua, 
Kahram Sarma Barua (who edited and published 
an Assamese rendering in verse of dta-gomndet), Lakshminath 
L 22 
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Bezbarua and some others held that these two Vais^va poets were 
identical. But the matter has been ahnost finally settl^. Hem- 
chandra Goswami, in his Descriptive Catalogue of Assamese 
AfflTMJsmpta, thus sums up: “Many writers have confused him 
(Auanta Kandali) with Rama Sarasvatl which is evidently not 
warranted by facts" (p, 36), But the unique character of Rama 
Sarasvati's writings was, how-everj emphasised by Dr, B. Eakati 
in a few articles in CetatiS in 1920-2X, subsequently published in 
his Purani Asamiyd Sdhitpa. 

Events of his life.™ We have no detailed and connected 
accounts of the life of Rama Sarasvati. What litde we have are 
to be gleaned fiJOm his writings. He describes himget f some-^ 
where as a native of Camariya in Kamatupa, elsewhere of Paca- 
Jiya, 

fCfimarupa madhya gj^ma nahilta updiu 
t&te grama bhaild CamaWyd gdra ndma. 

(Bhr^maparva, 1350 ) 

{In Kimarupa there is a village without a parallel, known as 
Camaiijm.) 

C?rdmaTnadhifc sdroddhara Pacariyd ndma yora 

Kaliyuge ireatha likhe y&ka, 

Brchfluma safcale nita Bhdgaoata aoUranut 

Cared kare patiya aabhdlco 

(Virataparva: quoted by D. N. Bezbarua in 
his Aaam^ Bhd^ drtt Sfihityar Buranft) 

{Counted as the matchless in Kaliyuga is a viUage knoum as 
Pacariya — the best among villages ; 

there the Biahmanas assemble for continuous holy 
on the Bhdgavatc.) 

Gopinatha Pathaka, son of Rama Sarasvati, has rendered into 
Assamese vense two books of the MahnbhdTato. In DrojuiparBo 
he describes himself as the grandson of a wise and pious Brah- 
mapa, Bhunasena Dvlja of Chinakona in Pafeaura and son of 
Rama Sarasvati, Pathaka of Prince Siddadhyala. At any rate, 
the poet’s father was a resident of the district either of Kamrun 
or Darrang. As for the poet, it was quite possible that he shifted 
from place to place along with his royal patrons as the prevailing 
political wnditlons of the time demanded^ 
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While Goplnatha describes Bimesena Dvija as the 

lather of Rania Sarasvati, the poet himself however^ spealcs of hiq 
father as Kavicu^ama^: 

Vipra?nodh3/e sarodhdra Kauicud^tnaTjti yara 

Ndma hhaild Jcul# pTakdsaku 

Adydpi yetiosyd raijd updjsante kola gaild 

BhaktibTi^ve irihari/iarafca (Pral>A.u M^havdca),i 

Udyogaparva, verse 184- 

[KavicudAma^ was the choicest among Brahmanas; his very 
name shed lustre on the family; his fame stHi remains as one who 
passed his days as an ardent devotee of Hari and Kara (Lord 
Mi^dhava.] 

SeJit yrOTitcsuara bJmild Kavvdld^ma^i 
PdT^itagarjMta madhye ydka agragwfiL 

—Bh3$maparvap v, 1351. 

(Kavicu^amamp the lord of the village was redconed as the 
chief among the scholars.) 

This discrepancy is easily reconciled. Bhimasena Dvija might 
have been the real name of the poet's father, and KavicQ<Jijnai^ 
was just a title as was usual in those days. Rama Sarasvati him¬ 
self, as we shall see^ acquired several such titles for his great 
learning and literary talent. 

Kavicu^amaiu had two sons, Kavicandra and R^ma Saras- 
vaS^ the youngerp 

anantore tdra dui putrc bhailOp 
Jye^ha bhcifd Kavicandra a^i ^ddho-mati 
Td^fia anuja bhaild Rdma ^^arosvatr. 

_Bhj$maparvap 1352-53- 

(In Course of time he had two sons. Kavicandra was the 
elder and he was pure of mind. Rama Sarasvatt was the 
younger.) 

Td7ie ire^Jia putra sanfa Govtndalca ujAsantu 

Bhdgavata iostre ydra rati 

Veda ye -pumr^ gatie nalcahafifa pdfa vine 

tana pdve feartyd bhalSutti. 

1+ with iI&jc ICimarupdi v sg nd h Sairuti. 
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Oui^vaTita tshs fcavtcuTuIra vaTci 

^amsndh^la sodara drrutra; 

Ydra mahdkrpdle^e {jfdra (mp^ tmugnih^} 

&iksd upadeia sitehe 

pnda Jcarilo jjracdra* 

—Udyoga parva;, v. 185- 

(His best sorij by nature peaceful, is a worshipper of Govinda- 
He b devoted to the study of the holy Bhagavata. . He worships 
at the feet of Him that is the last word of the Vedas and the 
Piirlup.as, Talented in the family^ he is my elder, Kavieandre. It 
was through his favour and affeetionate guidance that I have been 
able to propogate these verses,) 


In the opening verse of the he speaks of his 

elder brother thus; 

•/ndim dil/dhd sodara rapo dhari 

Namo Kavicandrara carane cga t>d^i: 

(Assuming the form of a brother, you have given me eyes of 
wisdom, I come forward to how down at the feet of Kavi- 
candra*) 

All this gives an idea of the family and parentage of Rama 
Sarasvati and the pious influence he breathed in his early life. 
He must have been deeply imbued with the teachings of the BAd* 
p<n7ota Purd^ and other Vaig^avite Pura^ias. He must have 
been widely acquainted with Sanskrit works in a variety of sub¬ 
jects, particularly with works on poetics, mtislc and erotics. Later 
on when he joined the drde of luminaries at the court of king 
Xarayana, he studied cart-loads of works in manuscript placed at 
bis disposal by the great patron of culture. 

He begins his Vanaparva with a prayer to the son of Daivakl; 
he bows down to aU true Vai^a^vas, to Mukundadeva, greatest 
among saints, and to Kr^a Dvaipayana,^ In several places else¬ 
where Rama Sarasvati calls himself a servant of Mukunda 
(Mukunda-ki^ara^) ^ 


2. Ms£. wiib fCai^iarupa Anusandh^na Samiti. 
3;, VaitapqrvB^ W. 2-4 
4 VonopjriMi, w, 42, 1416, ITia, 3324 
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It was Miikundadeva wh» conferred on him the titles of Bhi- 
ratacandra and Kavicaudra, D. Bezbaruaj in his Asamtj/d 
Bhd^ dm Sdhity^r Buraiiji remarks that it was Mukundadeva, 
son of SuMadhvaja who gave him the title of Bharatacandra and 
Kavicandra® Rama Sarasvati could not have spoken in such tetnxs 
of Mukunda even though he might have been Ihe son of royal 
patron. Moreover^ prince Sukladhvaja is not said to have a son, 
Mukunda by named Rama Sarasvati^ however^ speaks of one 
Mukunda as son of Raghudeva (son of Prince Sukladhvaja) 
Mukundadeva undoubtedly was a ^iritual preceptor of Hama 
Sarasvatij who, as was usual^ invoked his blessings when begin- 
ning the Vaimparun. This Is corroborated by his respectful refer¬ 
ence to Mukundadeva as his ^own ^ 

Prc^tTio Mukunda dcva tiiora ttijn guru 
(1 bow down to my own gum Mukundadeva.) 

“Vyanjanparva, v. 68 {D.H.A.S.) 

JCoc King WaraTidudyo^,—^Rama Sarasvati's literary talents 
drew the attention of Naran^aya^, the Koc king and his brother 
Sukladhvaja or Cllaraya. $ri Sahfcaradeva^ the great Va ima vA 
reformer^ had already come to live and preach hi ? faith in the 
Koc territory to avoid persecution in the east. He has already 
exerted great influence on the cultural life there. The king him¬ 
self wanted to accept the discipleship of Sri Aahkaradeva, The 
heart of Prince Sukladhvaja ** was deeply stirred by Sahkara^s 
preaching of the cult of the Ekninent scholars and 

poets were invited to his court to translate the Bhagavata Furdi^a 
find the Mckebkdrata mto As s am ese and also to compose treatises 
on varied subjects, such as grammar, poetics and astronomy.^ This 
was calculated to help the spread of culture and learning. Rama 
Sarasvati was asked to make verse rendering of the MahdhhdTata^ 
the seven books of the Ravidyiz^ and the eighteen PurS^ias for 
popular edification.® 

The Poets Career,—After the death of Karanarayai^ he came 
to the capital of Eaghudeva, son of Sukladbvaja, the Koc terri¬ 
tory was partitioned during the life-time of Naranfirayana, the 


5. [L m. 

6. Udyo^aparva, v. 045. 

T. Vaiij^Tva^ v, a^tiQ 

^ K L. £nrlj# HUu>ry of Kdm^rup^^ chap. XVL 

9 , Wj604-Bl2. 
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portion to the east of the Svar^ako^ (Sai^o?) being allotted to 
Raghudeva.^^ At Vijayanagare, the new capital, Ra^udeva was 
attended by many a tributary prince. Hie city was as magnificent 
as AmariYat!. There he used to listen to the recitation of holy 
books and caused them to be translated into Assamese.^^ 

The river Svamako^, the western boundary of Raghudeva^s 
territory has been given almost a divine origin by Rama SaraM^atl 
in Bap}td^ra-uad)ia in which he describes how Arjuna by his 
great in archery drew water out of the earth for his ablution 
before fighting the demons.^® 

In 1583 A.D, during the reign of Eaghudeva, the temple of 
Hayagriva-Madhava at Hr jo was rebuilt. In Vanapcrufi^ Kama 
Sarasvati introduces the st5ry of Sukan^ and bis birth* Sukan^ia 
in narrative is said to be begotten by HayagHva-Ma^iava and 
Padmarekha for the latter^s devotion to the deity.*^ In fCnldcaJfl- 
vadho also there is a description of the worship of Svetamadhava 
(Hayagnva-Madhava) These verses may have been written in 
honour of the deity, probably for recital on the occasion of the 
consecration of the temple and later on incorporated into the 
poems. 

Paiiksita succeeded his father Rsghudeva. He built his 
capital near the Aivakrfmta hlJl.*'^ Kama Sarasvati most have 
moved with the king from Vijayapura,^® as we know that he was 
preceptor of PaHk|it's brother, who was afterwards renamed by 
the Ahom king DharmanarayaiTn on his installation as tributary 
raja of Darrang. He was also the family priest of Dharman^- 
yaua and his touching reference to the death of Haghudeva^s son, 
his description of Balinarfiyana^s marriage and his solicitude for 
the welfare of the royal family can he expected only from one inti¬ 
mately comiected.1^ The poet is known to have written 
part?ii^i0 the story of Sivitri in verse, during the reign of Sundara- 
narayaLua^ successor of Dharmanarayajja. 


10. W* 600^-612. 

VanapaTVOf v. 

12. Bufflidrurausilhaj p. 1*53. 

13. VaiwipotiJflj w. 40Sl-4i30r 

tC pp. 6-i. 

15, Darranff-nSja-pamidraJTj 730. 

le. GhiM w, 190-157. {DJULS. Blfi-). 

17. Vdyogaparva, tv. 638-644^ (SsnuLnipa Aniisaiulh^ Samiti Us.). 
1£, w- 13-14; {Ms. No. 470, D.HJI.S.). 
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Sarasvati was thus connected with four ruling kings of 
the Koc branchy viz., from Neranaraya^ to Sundaranaraya^ 
during the period from the sixties of the 16th century to the forties 
of the 17th. 

As is welUknowu, King Naranarayana was a great patron of 
culture. In order to propagate and popularise the great Indian 
epic, the Mahubh^rata, he engaged Ram§ Sarasvati and asked him 
to render It into Assamese verse; 

^ztnij^olccr dliin mora Rdmn Sara^atl 
Bharatam -puda tumi kar(|;o samprati 

—DarraK^-TOja-vamsdvfllt, v. 606 . 

(Hear mOp Rama Saras\'ati^ you do render into Assamese 
verse the Bhdrata for the present.) 

TTte JUahdbh^rata in As$cim,“It may he recalled that before 
him no such organised attempt at translating the great epic was 
made in this part of India. The Mahdbhdrata stbry must have 
penetrated into Assam by the 4th century AJDJ® Sculptural 
representation of the Mnhdbbnrata stories are rare*^ In some of 
the copper-plate land-grants occur names of Bhima^ Arjunap 
Naraka, and Bhagadatta.^^ It was during the reign of Durlabha- 
naraya^a (AJ5. 1330-1350)^ that we come across Assamese ren¬ 
derings of portions of the Jlfnhdbhdriita* Harivara Vipra composed 
Vabruvahariar Yuddha based on J aimini. One of Ms contempora-^ 
ries, Kaviralna was the author of Jayadtathu-vadha. Rudra Kan- 
daL was another writer who rendered a portion of the epic into the 
local language. Madhava Kandaiip the fourteenth century writer 
of the Assamese version of the Hdmdpana wrote a poem 

describing the defeat of Indra and other gods at the hands of 
Arjuna who fought with the Inspixation of Kt^a. The book also 
describes how afterwards Arjuna entered the body of Krsna, the 
four Pandavas in the body of Mahadeva and DraupadI in that of 
Piirvatl.®" 

We ought to bear in mind that the epic stories were broadcast 
through verbal transmission by learned scholars for good of the 

IS- S. K. Chatterjl, p. IT* 

3C. B. IL Earua, A Cvt^icral Hijtorp o/ Aisn^m, p. 173. 

2L Kdfnrupfl-^fl^awlunlip pp. 99, 1S9, 15L 

^ IL L4 Boruq, EaHifl vf Knmsrypfl, p. 250 . 

22a. The authonhJp of Deoajic is not free from doubts—Ed. 
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people at large. Veratms without number of the Mahfibharata 
were composed and recited, but nothing remains of the vast output 
of such oral literature. Temples of deities and courts of kings 
had been throughout the early ages the centres of propagation of 
the epics in India.^ 

Patronage,—'Rama Sarasvatl had to complete a holy and tre¬ 
mendous task and his attainments were undoubtedly equal to it. 
The king gave all facilities for the work by supplying him with the 
entire collection of books and commentaries in bis possession. In 
order that the poet might continue his work without worries and 
with comfort, the king provided him with money and placed ser¬ 
vants at his disposaL 

NaTOnardya^’a Patronape.—- 

Am&ka karila djnd pcramo sadure 
Bhdrntara pada tuwii fcariyofca sore 
^mdra pfhnto dckc tiJce bhA^ya. yata 
Niyoka apona gjrhe diloko samarta 
Ehi bull raja save haladhi jorai 
Pathdtld pv^cka save omdadra tbdi 
Dhana vastra alanifidra dild bckutara 
Ddsaddn dipd nuina bod^tatld amara 

—Vanapcryn, v, 840-841. 

(With great courtesy he told me: "Please translate Bbdrela 
into (Assamese) verse. I give you all commentaries; 
take them to your place". So saying the king sent me 
all the books on a huUock-eart. He also gave me for 
encouragement sufficient money, cloths, ornaments and 
servants.) 

The kmg took great delight in listening to rare versions of the 
Mabdbhflratii and persons getting them for him were rewarded.®* 
The rewards in shape of money and land which Rama Sarasvatl 
received from his royal patron w-ere sufficient for seven genera¬ 
tions after him.*® 

Rama Sarasvati introduced other writers like Kamsari to the 
king and secured for them royal permission to compose vei^s on 


23. MacdcneU: A HUtonr of Sanjlcrlt LttercKvre, p. 28S. 

24. Vaiuparvo, verse 829; Sapfidiumvatiha. 

2$^ vefse 33)^ 
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the ATa^bh^rata stories. Hama Sara^ati hhnself composed thirty 
thousand verses while other poets did only three thousand.® EHe®- 
where he speaks of his composing twenty-four thousand verses.^ 

Even as a beginner^ Hama Sarasvatfs art brought him appre- 
ciation from bis patrons as well as from persons of eminence. The 
king called him by the name Hama SarasvatL Sukladhvaja gave 
him the title Kavicandra. Mukunda^ bis spiritual preceptor^ called 
him Bh^atacaudran He was also known as Hhirata-bhu^aua^ 
Hama S^asvatrs name as given by his parents was Aniiuddha.^ 
We have already referred to the confusion regarding Ananta Kan- 
dali and Hama Sarasvati and there are still some who believe that 
they were one person and Rama Sarasvati had ten names. The 
name of the poet's elder brother also was Kavicandra; in Hama 
Sarasvatl's case Kavicandra was otily a title conferred upon biin 
in recognition of his poetic ability. 

Chronology of Hts Works.—^The exact dates of composition of 
the different works of Rama Sarasvati are not at all easy to fix* 
In his diSerent books, he refers, as was the custom, to his reyal 
patrons and we have to be guided solely by this in the chronolo¬ 
gical arrangement of his poems. 

Adtpan'o by Aniruddha Dvija (for this was the original name 
df Rama Sarasvati) must have been composed prior to his contact 
with the Koc court, for there are no references to the king, while 
in subsequent works, the pious patron b frequently praised. Voim* 
parvn was begun in the latter part of the king's reign and the poet 
was yet an imniature youth.^ Vanapatvo, of Hama Sarasvati con¬ 
sists of several books — all stout volumes — and the composition 
of these must have been spread over several yeai^ of the politically 
chaotic pericid. In Baghasumrcwlho (a part of Vanajmrva) there 
is a clear reference to the death of Naranarayaj^®* 

Two books which form parts of Vanoparva, viz.^ Gho^a-^dtrd 
and Stndhu-yatTid were, however, completed during the reign of 


26. 2SS7. 

27. KulaedEdvacJhd (cotuzluRlDD), 

2a verses 236a-23S7; ^21. 

29. yanoparvar verse llBa 

30. Tetite dharmai^^ chokl jatld bskTidnaefA moKanta 

tnkale. He fthe has asectuded tq Yelkepthe; but iie lies left 

behind the fiane of his piety and the good people ail dbcuss 
about It <BsphdJtimtriiid7m), 

B 23 
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(AX>. 1615-1637)*^* Vimtaparva and Vdyoga- 
jxirva and Bht^mapartjci, also were completed during the life-tinie 
of this prince,^ JayadevakEvyA (an Assamese versioa of the Glia- 
goumda) appear^ to be composed after the above works during the 
reign of the same king.^ ^antipafv^ (story of Savitd^ is the last 
contribution of his poetic career.^ 

Kar^pcryn^ Sindhiirdparwn^ Vy^^srartia and BhTmacarita 
give us no indication whatever about the time they were writteUn 

It must not be supposed^ however^ that Rama Sarasvatt could 
complete the rendering of the entire MaMbhtota As far as is 
known^ he could write the voluminous Vaimparuo and a few more 
of the other parvas, vLz.^ Adiparva^ Virataparva, Udyogaparva^ 
Bhl^apar^'a and Kai^iaparva, In the body of these boohs also we 
find portions contributed by other writers such as Kadis^i- Gopl- 
natha Pathaka, son of Rama Samsvatl, also rendered some books 
into verse and his work is not unworthy of a son of the emlneiit 
father. 

As n Translator.—The other books besides Vanaparva are 
mostly paraphrases of the original Matters not strictly necessary 
for keeping up the main story arc very often eliminated and hence 
we find only about one fourth of the original matter in the Assa¬ 
mese versions^ Hama Sarasvatl is true to the original and in 
almost all books retains the flavour of the original 

DTiarmamaya brk^a mahdbala | 

Pakula Sahadem idee bhaila phulapkula |[ 

Madi dr^hc riphd >nit[e hhsdick^ patdla 
Bhima Dha^fijayci dut bhci bkaild 

— Udyogaparva, v, T9-8fi. 

(Yudi$^hira is a mighty tree of virtue and righteousness, 
Nakula and Sahadeva are the flowers and the fruits 
thereon, 1 am the root passing down to Pitala and keep¬ 
ing the tree fixed. Bhuna and Dhananjaya are the bran¬ 
ches.) 


31. GhoMydtr^^ verse 193, Ms. No. 437,, DJLA.S.; S^huysird, verses 1021, 
1091 (edition ol Nandeswar Chaimvartl lflS7)* 

32. Udyepaparrrar verse 343 versea G3S-440p Kamarupa Anusendhinei Sami- 

verse IMl, Mi„ Kimariipn Amisandhlna Samiti, 

33. Jd^dena-kavyD. 

34. ^duHpaTcia, Ms. Ne. 473, DJlA-S. 
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Naft bh*fe ve4ki hate i^itd 

££eke yrakdre ydra nidtia bnnufeuti 
ghane gh^ne ghom sfgdbirfl rdve 
Simha bdghe be^hl faedfti towiifca jagduJti 

— Udyogaparva^ 363-^. 

(Formerly he used to be roused from sleep by the pr^es 
sung by the na^i and bhata- Now the jackaJs, lions and 
tigers that rove round rouse you up by their repeated un* 
seemly noise.) 

The Gita portion of BM^iaparua b only about forty verses. 
Here Is an Instance of brevity without the sacrifice of the main 
argument of the book- This may bo said of all the books of the 
original Mahdbhdruta that he has translated. 

Hd-nia Sarosvatf'iV Uniqueness,—Rama Sarasvatfs claim to 
consideration as a narrative poet does not rest on his translation 
work. He has earned fame and popularity by his yaiwipcrua 
which is a book— rather a collection of books—quite distinct from 
the Vanaparua in the Mnhnbhdmui, The life of the m 

exile, as depicted in the MahabhaT^ta cannot be called eventful. 
It Is a life of quiet dbeourse with sages in the forest. But In Vnna- 
paron of Rama Sarasvati, the Pijidavas have to undergo numerous 
difficulties, experience untold hardship and go in for thrilling 
adventurer. Because of their great devotion, Lord on all 

occasions, comes to their rescue. The Pa^id^vas are made instni’^ 
mental in the annihilation of the enemies of peace and virtue. They 
fulfil tins divine mission in a manner quite worthy of true * war¬ 
riors * who are also Vaia^vas. An analysis of the Vniwjpcrtjfl of 
Rama Sarasvatl^ which is a collection of several long narrativcSi 
can alone give an Idea of the unique character of this book. 

Different Hooks of Vanaparvn .—In the exorditun to the Vamt- 
paroa Kama Sarawatl gives an idea of the different stories of adven¬ 
tures of the Paajdavas that are incorporated into the Vnmipct^n of 
hb creationr Only a few mcldeDts of the original epic are retained 
by Hama Sarasvatl and no trace whatever b found of the stories 
that he introduces from source which yet are unknown. Almost 
all the narratives that Kama Sarasvatl mentions are now available,, 
Some of these^ as already stated, have been printed while others 
are deposited m collections of DH,A.S. and Kam&rupa Ani^n- 
dhana Samiti, They include Puepaharm!^^ Vijeit^aparyfl, 
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dra Ghofs^ ICaZafeunjavadhaj Bhojajcutat^eidlLa^^ 

Siwd/iuytttTtt^ Kamalaparijii* Patdluparra (^it?flfcitrn*uafUia) and 
G/ioJai;d£Tia, In Ba0lLA^Toi7adAa^ the poet refers to Kahtjaugh^- 
vadha Puk^tmok^ (release of the bird: BihtL-AgaTrmv^idha}, KTi«- 
tdsuravadka, and Dfitimiiajcsavsdha (KiildeeZiti?adfict) and these 
ere also available, some of them are even in print Some of the 
narrativeSj sudti as KdlavihaliLvadha^ Vrjliddaltamdfuif Hima^ava- 
t^adho are yet to be found out. This list is quite sufficient to give 
us an idea of the massive character of the Vsnapflr»tt and when 
Rama Sarasvatl wrote that he composed thirty thousand verses, 
it was no exaggeration- Each of these poems is an Independent 
boolc by Itself and although all these are Included In one pnrvd they 
are rarely found together in one coUeetiom 

Afialpm of tk& Contents of Vanoparra: Puspahercnfio^—Once 
when the P^d^vas were wandering in exile^ they had to i>ass 
ihrough a mustard held and Bhima destroyed the mustard flowers 
without knowing it- Yudhisthira advised him to serve the owner 
of the field to compensate the loss thus incurred. The owner hap¬ 
pened to be Xalu Brahma^, who employed him in paddy cultiva¬ 
tion. Bhima worked miracles and he was soon found out to be 
one of the P^d^vas in exile* Thi^ aspect of Bhima^s character is 
developed in Kama Sarasvati's well-known narrativOp Bkimucoritit. 

JlfauiccTwira-gJiosfl*—On another occasion while the five bro¬ 
thers along with Draupadi were passing through Bhsixirnflua forest, 
they had to take shelter nesx a certain lake one day, AH except 
Bhima were bitten by $ serpent called Puud^ika, and fell down 
unconscious. Bhima w^ told that the dead persons could be 
revived at the touch of a certain jewel in possession of the king 
of the serpents inhabiting the nether regLon* Bhlzna^s adventures 
into the serpent kingdom is a thrilling tale. Bhima get^ the 
and a wife and returns to bring his brothers and Draupadi ba.ck 
to life. Hama Saxasvatf may have caught some portion of Manasa 
story and used it for his purpose just as Vai^uavite stories have 
been woven into the ManasI Kivyas. 

Vijayaparuu.—^Rama SarasvatT incidentally describes how the 
craving for conquest in Dhrtaru^a was satisfied when through the 
grace of Aditya (the sun-god) he regained his eye^ght for a 
period of three monthSp In this expedition TrfirS, a great demon 
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wnquished by Vidura who is traditionaOy known to be a 
peacefui devotee of Vl^u. 

Kalakuvljavadha,—KMakunja, a king of the Mleoclm, killed 
the five brothers and Draupadi fought against an army of his fol¬ 
lowers. The MIecchas were defeated by her and the PSj^d^vaSp 
through the grace of Indra^ were revived, 

Baghdstitavadha .—^Draupadi worshipped Gaurl who granted 
her a boon that she would not be a widow. P^dstvas were asked 
by the sage Agasti to quell a demon called Baghasura who was 
born of a hermit father and demon mother, Pajntdavas who were 
always eager to destroy the forces of e\Tl consented and Draupadl 
was presented with a necklace that could even restore life to the 
dead- The demon with the head of a tiger became invincible 
because of a boon he had received from Mahadeva and 
and defied all the world. 

In the fierce fight that foUowod all except Yudhi^ 

thira was killed^ but they were brought back to life at the touch 
of the necklace. Baghasura at last met his end at the bands of 
Bhuna. 

■Mchi^adafUinavadftd or Bhojafeutaj^ dan ava was In 
shape a bufialo^ a demon bom of a Brahmainia father and a she^ 
buffalo. After three days of light Arjuna killed the demon and 
brought out Bhima who had been swallowed up, from his entrails. 

Btfcangflma-rnofc^a.^—A gandharva who was guilty of indecorum 
at a musical performance before the gods was cursed to be a huge 
bird and the curse was to be lifted when Pi^d^vas in the course 
of their exile would kill him. The bird caught hold of Draupadi 
and coveted her under the wings and Arjuna by killing the bird 
rescued her. 

Khaidsuravadha, —Khatasura^ a hideous demon, proposed to 
Draupadl when alone in the cottage that she should abandon the 
beggar husbands and marry him. At her steirme $5 of attitude the 
demon pulled down the cottage and was about to drag her. All 
the Pmdavas who resisted fell-at his hands and Draupadl prayed 
to for help at such an hour of distress, appeared to 

her and advised her to strike the demon with her bracelets. The 
demon was accordingly lolled by DraupadL 

t while Bhima and Arjuna were 

wfcing for water in a well, they saw a beautiful maiden beneath, 
he entreated them for a lift above. Bhima had some misgivings 
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about her inteationp but at last, out of chivalry they decided to 
rescue her. Bblma held out one end of & boWj but he dragged 
down- Arjuna in order to help him out caught his brother, but 
both the brothers were taken to PatMa. There she related her 
story. She was the daughter of King tTsinara, a favourite of Siva 
and Durga who granted her eternal beauty. A^akar^a* a power¬ 
ful demon vanquished her father. Hemap for that was the name 
of the maiden, knew that AiSvakar^a was destined to be quelled 
by Naranaiayana. Aivakanja met his end and Arjunu, at Maha>^ 
deva's behest, married Hema- 

JanglifflsiiT'flmdhs.—On another occasion Bhima was taken 
captive by Jahghasiira, a great devotee of Siva. Bhioia prayed to 
K|sria who sent Garud^ for his releaseF The Asura was at last 
discomfited. 

Kalncalauadbu.—In the course of their wanderings in exile, 
the came to the hermitage of a sage who extended to 

them a hearty welcome^ but warned them against their entry into 
the territory of Dhumrak^a or Kulacala, a demon king who was a 
menace and terror to all peace-gloving sages and saints. Son of a 
Vai$n^va king, Dhumrak$a grew up to be an oppressor of maiij 
specially of the Vai^ouvas. On one occasion he came to a great 
sacrifice performed by and devoured all food articles set apart 
to be offered to the deities. The sage in charge of the sacrifice 
turned him into a demon with the head of a goat The father of 
Dhumr§h 5 ^ who came to punish the sages was turned with aU 
retinue into rocks- The curse was in be lifted when Vi^u in his 
aualdra as K|^a would place his feet on the rocks. His infamous 
son wes assigned a territory and he would be killed only with a 
dfeupa-^standr when outside the limit of his kingdom. 

One day the Panovas were attacked by the hideousr-lookmg 
followers of Kulacala who were looking for soft human fiesh for 
their master's meal. Bhuna killed them all. When this was 
reported to Kufacala he came with a huge army and challenged 
the Pan^avas who, except Yudhi^hira, were all killed by the invin¬ 
cible monster. Sri in response to the prayer of Yodhi^^, 

eame and brought all the dead back to life. Meanwhile Kulacala 
faced Kr^pa in order to be killed and be relieved of his earthly 
existence. The demon was not to be killed until he was touched 
with a dkuiw-staiid. He fell and insUmtly ascended to Vaiku^itha, 
At touch of Krsta’s feet his father with all followers who had been 
petrified now regained their human form. 
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Sindhu-ydtr ^-—The Pa^t^ava brothers wer<* dwelluig in huts 
near Dbarmak?etra where Sindhura was performiiig a sacrifice. 
Navagraha and VLmu were worshipped p Gifts were made to the 
needy and thereof was great rejoicing for days together. Some of 
the king's elephants destroyed the trees around the huts in which 
Paj^^d^vas were putting up. This led to a fight In which many of 
the valiant foUowers of Sindhiina^ including his hrothet were killed. 
While Arjnna was engaged in fighting a follower of Sindhura else¬ 
where^ the infuriated king routed the four Pi^^d^va^ who all feU 
dead. Ar^una kilted a host of fighters including the invincible 
Kalaketu — the greatest of the king's generals; then followed a 
fight between Arjuna and Sindhura — the last and the most severe. 
After the armoury on both sides was exhanstedp they began a duel 
lasting for eleven days. The gods came down and intervened and 
the adversaries were pacified and reconciled. They did not know 
that they were brothers, for Sindhura was begotten by Candra and 
KuntI while the latter was yet a virgin. The timid and tiny mother 
put the child In a casket and set it floating on the sea till it was 
discovered by the childless king Surayinda who adopted the boy 
as heir to the throne. 

Unity of the Vadhakdvyas.—Jn almost all these narratives^ the 
theme Is the death and destruction of demons representing all that 
ia evil The Pandavas and Draupadi suffer temporary defeat and 
disaster, but are ultimately rescued because of their unshaken 
faith in and devotion to 3ri Ki^a. The Pandavas are fulfilling 
a divine mission, namely, the suppression of tyranny and wrong. 
The ex3e of the Pand^^^ aUegorLcalJy represents trials and difE- 
culties of the world and divine grace Is the only thing that gives 
strength and courage. It may be represented as also a symbol of 
the eternal conflict between the good and the eviL Dr. Kakati^ 
has aptly suggested comparison of these narrative poems of Rama 
Sarasvatf with the mediaeval romances on the one hand and with 
ancient Greek legends such as those of Hercules and Perseus on 
the other. 

The Mehahh^rata has a Va^navite bias and Wintemitz even 
thinks that epic poetry seems to have been cultivated more in 
those regions of India where Visiiu was the predomlnent deity* 
Vi^u figures prominently in the epic. It has been therefore known 
aUo as ^Kr?na Veda^ It is no wonder therefore, that Rfima 
Sarasvati writing under the inspiration of neo-»Vai^navism expresses 


30. PuTUm Afflmtya Sdhit^. ^adha-kavyahtfr-' 
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the glory of through his narratives of romance, adventure 

and battle. The Vai^navite stamp is really unmistakable in all the 
Kavyas of Rama Sarasvatt He frequently refers to the different 
books of VanaparvB as Val^avapanaJ^ The heroes and the 
heroine are painted as true Vai?i>ava warriors. The story of the 
Bhopauatn-Purano is referred to frequently in the narratives. The 
demons are the prototypes of Vrtra and Hira^yakaiipiL There are 
verses scattered everyivhere that are mere paraphrases of some of 
the slokas of the Bhdgavfxia Purdi^a; to cite only a few: — 

Henato i^ara Kf^nadeua Sanntana 

tnuktct hore kariyd srav(mo. 

Premahhava fci kaiho mahattvo® 

Kiddcalavadha, p^ 404 

Dekh^ ketin Hari bhakatira mohottuoka 
Yemofie temane rndtro snrnraka Kr^i^a 
VaiVabhdve bhaya mane j/emane temane 
Prema bJiajawir simn kafiibeka fcoTie®® 

Kul^alovodkaj p^ 362. 

(Such is the the lord eternal. One's soul is liberated 

even if he remembers Him as an enemy* What should I 
speak of the merit if He is remembered in love. 

Behold the power of a devotee of HarL Ki^ is remembered 
with hostility or with fear or in any other way. v/ho can 
describe the love-way of devotion to him ?) 

Kuk^ta thdkantc iisu peje plidle pflue 
Tdhdra do^aka tabho nadharanta m/dve^ 

KuJAcdkivadha, p. 312. 

(The child in the womb strikes the mother with its feet and 
the mother takes no note of thiB behaviour.) 

Dfirfjhora nojani vana bha^naku 

Preta-pi^oCBra stlidaa 

37- VnnopflTtJ(t—4iii, verse 2043 BfLjjJiamrciEMKWta. 

as, Ptirflna^ VII.^ L 29. 

33. Ibid., X. 29. 15. 

40. X. 10. 14 
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Patiputm^avti pipart j^ui^ya 

Pdta|i fefltd Minnidtta*^ 

Baghfiauravodha, v. 966. 

(The night is terrible and this forest is the abode of fierce 
demons and ghosts. Do go back; for your husbands and 
children are all in search of you.) 

These popular narratives were not meant to be a direct pro¬ 
paganda of the Bhagavata cult. But all the same they imcon- 
sciously helped to consolidate and strengthen the inSucnce of 
Vaifnavism in the eastern part of India. A bad story, as some one 
has said, has a moral; but a good one is a moral. 

^foranamyo^,—Another thing which strikes one in almost all 
these Kdvyas is the recognition of Kiwa and Arjuna as Narayaria 
end Nara. 

Devafcfra parhha vyakta hoibd fidrdyajjta 
Kuntfra thalata nararupe utapanc 

Bagfhdsuravadhc. 

(Narayana will be bom as son of Devaki and Nara as that of 
Kunti.) 

Deuskiro gerblie ndrdyatic avatSra 
Kuntira garbhata Sst narara vikdra 

VaTtaperva, first part. 

(Nara and Narayaria are bom in Devaki and Kunti respec¬ 
tively.) 

Toduusihie vasudeva tdhdna prhata 
Daiuaktra parbhe narayatiara uefcata; 

Pfinduvamie mahadein Jbintfra thalata 
Nate an dhananjaya bhailanta vekata 

~-Sindku.y&trd^ verses 36, 1136. 

(Narayai^ has manifested himself in the family of Vasudeva 
in the Yadu clan as son of Daivakj; Nara as Dhananjaya 
as son of queen Kunti in PSjjdu’s family.) 

This idea recurs in almost all Rama Sarasvati’s Kavyas. We 
know of sculptural representations of the Naranarayar^a story ori- 


Ibid., X-2S. 19. 
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gioally appearing in the Mah^bJintata and subsequently in the 
DembJidgavata and in the Bhdgavata Purana. Here in this part 
of India^ this tradition seems to be preserved in the Kavyas of 
Hama SarasvatL 

^cifilcaradeva and Rama SaTasvati .—As a junior contemporary 
of Sr! Sahkaradeva, H^a Sarasvat! came under the irtfluence of 
the great reformer-poet. The age was practically the age of one 
book and that was the Bhagamta Purina and Sri Sahkaradeva as 
well as Rama Saraswatl were both drunk deep in the * divine 
nectar" of the great Purina of the Val^^vas. The writing of 
Rama Sarasvati bear evidence of Srj Sankaradeva's induence in 
several ways, specially in some of the descriptive passages. The 
hymns and homilies that characterise the Vsi^aiavite narratives are 
also to be met with Rama Sarasvati. Invocation to goddess Saras- 
vatl and Vedavyasa are retained by Rama Sarasvatl in conformity 
with the traditional way of beginning a Mahabharata atopy. Elma 
Sarasvatl is a Val^navite writer and refers in glowing terms to the 
great elder Vai^navite of his time.*^ 

Tfte Ortpin,—Although the Vaisnavite spirit permeates the 
narratives of Rama SarasvalJ, the materials woven into Ms Vana- 
parva are drawm from sources yet unknown. Here are described 
the combats and adventures of the while in exile but 

excepting a few^ they are not in the flJaJinbhdrclfl story. The exile 
of the Paud^ivas Involving adventures gives the poet an opportu¬ 
nity to incorporate matters into his poem of which no shadow is 
found in the MabdbMratft, Hama Sarasvatl claims to have received 
his materials from different Puranas, Ydmalnsamhitn, Ham^alcdki^ 
Sivatdhasyc and other works. Hama Sarasvatl says that he has 
borrowed materials handed down from Mfirkandeya^ 

Mdrkari^ye kafctcbd pttr^ata 
Paramadharmtjnu cdri pak^ra dgata ; 

—Haphdsanivadlta. 

(The great sage M^kandeya has revealed this to the four 
birds of great wisdom.) 

Dvdipoyaiuz -muni Marlca^eyam kaMtd 

rnttni dharmapak^a podFidtld 
Dbarmapck^gotiet/e Jaimfnika kcliiid 

—'Kiildcala vadhc. 
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(The 5 age Ovaipayana related this to Markaj^eya; 

^eya taught it to Dhaxmapak^is and they in their turn 
transmitted it to Jaimini) 

Dhartiuij^e pak^ta muni kahiyd dchc bujdi 

—Vamiparutt-Adi. 

(M^kaigd^y^ has explained all to Dharmapakst) 

The four birds and Marka^eya clearly point to Mdrka 
Pu^dJ^l^ but this Purai^a, as we find it now, contains a few very 
brief aniavens to questions relating to the great epic* ffawiaafcdfci 
still remains a mysterj^ StrarafiiLsya is said to be a part of ^ain- 
karasamhita belonging to Skanda Furdnu, What has been remarked 
by Wintemitz about Skanda Purdna is noticeable in thSa connect 
tion^ "The ancient Purana of this name (Skandit}, however^ is 
probably entirely lost; for though there is a eonsiderahle number 
of more or less extensive works claiming to be Samhitas and 
Khandas of the Sknn-dd Piira-^ and an ahnost overwhelming mass 
of Mahatmyas which give themselves out as portions of this 
Puraj^a, only one* very ancient, manuscript contains a text which 
calls itself aimply * Skanda Para^\ Even this text^ however, is 
scarcely identical with the ancient Puraua.^*^ Most probably a 
great mass of Purinas and other literature must have been lost in 
course of titne, and except portions of them here and there, nothing 
is left of them. Even if the great bulk of literature spoken of by 
Kama Sarasvatb is an exaggeration, there imdoubledly existed a 
great variety of literature in Pragjyotisa area, and various factors 
combined to destroy these ancient records, 

Hama Sarasvatl is also credited with the authorship of 
iriLTna, a long narrative poem describing the career of Bhisma, Sir 
Galahad of Indian epic. His conflict with Purasurama, and the 
latter s defeat is held up as a victory of a true Vaisi^va warrior 
over pride and haughtinc^ which Farasurima represents. The 
story is interspersed with theological matters drawn probably from 
different Purauas. This also give^ an account of Brahmauas 
and Vai^avas who have fallen from their high ideals of life and 
yielded to earthly temptations. 

The an Assamese version of Jayadeva’s GTta- 

povinda was composed towards the end of Hama Sarasvati^s poetic 
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career The book is more than a ttmslation of the original While 
it is not possible to restore in a translation the musie and aroma 
of Jayadeva, Rama SarasvatT has modified the spirit of the original 
by introduction of some elements of the Sftdgatinfn He 

has also put into his version matters relating to Indian musk and 
rhetoric. 

By far the most widely known and popular of Rama Saras- 
vati's work b Bhlmaeariia. Here is^ an episode of Bh!ma*s early 
life as found in the Mafcdbftnrafa (Adiparva)* the end of Bakasura, 
a great tyranL But tagged to this is Bhuna's career as a servant 
in the household of Siva, who with his consort Parvatl and two 
little sons leads a life of poverty and want. Bblma^s gluttony, 
Siva^s lack of knowledge of worldly affairs, the helplessness of gods 
and sages — all these add an element of humour into this piece of 
work and eombined with its vivid picture of poor peasant life, the 
book hfts made an appeal that no other book has ever done among 
the rural population. It is curious to find in the Siudyflna of 
Rame^ara, an eighteenth century Bengali poet writing of Siva.** 

This was Bama Sarasvati who has provided entertainment and 
edification for about four centuries by telling people, in language 
not beyond the reach of the common man, of pys and sorrowst 
overthrow and victory, hope and courage and above all a faith that 
sustains. His verse comes to bosom and business of men and is 
therefore, welcome even to-day. Rama Sarasvati cannot possibly 
claim a place along with Sri Sankamdeva and Madhavadeva, but 
surely he comes next to them. 


44. Sukumar Stn, 
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BY 

Kai^zram Msdui 

The Assamese di^ama came into existence during the sixteenth 
century AD. It was religious in its origin. Also it was almost 
entirely a native growth and although 1%m framework was borrowed 
from the classical Sanskrit drama, its integral parts were made up 
entirely of indigenous materials. Rafluence of Sanskrit drama is 
indeed great It is also possible, though hardly probable, that the 
Sansknt-Prakrit-Maithlli drama of Umapatl exercised some indirect 
influence on minor points. But the ultimate source of the Assa¬ 
mese drama, divested of the outward form, is in all probability the 
choral performance of the Assamese Oja^pMi. sSarikaradeva 
appears to have improved this kind of performance and to have 
given birth to the Assamese drama. 

The origin of the Indian drama is also similar. ** The rise of 
the drama is thus most probably due to the coalescence of recited 
epic legend with ancient pantomime art. But we know nothing 
of the history of the actual drama till we come across it» fully deve^ 
loped, about 200 AD. It probably arose in the land of SuraseuaSt 
at Mathura, their capLtaL'* 

The of Assam is a party of chorus singers and dancers. 

Only a mute actor, the Devadbani, was later introduced in the 
jukndnnf performance. The Oja-pali not only sing in chorus and 
dance with the music of kFiutitdla. but also explain the actiDn by 
speech, genres and body movements. And if the dialogue of the 
characters could be supplied the drama would be complete. This, 
in all probability, Srimanta Sankaradeva effected by introducing 
actors. The Sutra dhara of Assamese drama took the place of the 
Oja and the Gayan-bdyan replaced his pdlia. They form the 
chorus and remain on the stage throughout the whole perform¬ 
ance. The Sutradh^, like the leader of the Greek chorus, 
ad\ises, directs and controls the whole performance. Thus he plays 
the role of the stage-manager of the Indian drama for the prologue 
and of the Greek chorus during the actual perfoirnanjce. It 
should notj however, be forgotten that Saiikaradeva took the frame¬ 
work of his plays from the Sanskrit drama and used the ancient 
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pantomimic art of Assam to complete his work. Assamese drama 
is a native growth and probably the first in India in point of time, 
gankaradeva gave hirth to a regular vernacular drama and intro¬ 
duced vernacular prose first in India, 

Points of rasaniblance tmth the Sanskrit drama.—Hie follow- 
ing points may he considered : 

(1) Aaka (dramatic work).—^there are in Sanskrit, ten types 
of dramas (Rupaka). viz. Nataka, Prakarapa, Dima, Shamrea, Vithj, 
Samavakara^ Prahasanap VyayogSi Bhaigia and Anka (or IJtsr^* 
kanka) « The general name for the Assamese drama is A]^a^ This 
term appears specially in the enHtrss (biographies) and is used by 
theatrical parties to designate a dramatic work. This term has 
evidently been borrowed from the type of Sanskrit drama Imown 
as Anka. Only in one particular however, the Assamese Anka 
answers to Sanskrit theory, TOh, that it is an one-act play. In all 
other respect? the Assamese Anka differs from the Anka type of 
the Sanskrit dramap of which the subject-matter is imaginary, sen¬ 
timent pathetic, the hero an ordinary person and the juncture^ style 
and sub-divisions are like those of a Bhii^a, The special charac¬ 
teristics of a Sanskrit Anka are lamentations of women and battle 
by speech. An Assamese Anka corresponds generally to a Nataka 
which is the principal type of the Sanskrit drama and which com¬ 
prises all the sentiments (bhiSi'a) only with this main difference 
that unlike the Sanskrit Nathka^ which contains 5 to 19 acts^ it has 
only one. The pMt Bhisa also wrote several one^ct plays in 
Sanskrit which werex however, Vyayogas and not Ahkas. 

(2) PuTv<t-Tanga (Preliminailes).— The Sanskrit dramatic 
theory requires a series of preliminaries which must be performed 
before the actual drama begins. This was intended originally to 
obviate the impediments to a successful performance. Such preli- 
rninaries also form part of the Assamese performance, 

(3) Ndndt (Benediction).—^The real prologue in a Saii^kril 
drama begins wdth a Nandi. The opening verse recited in praise of a 
deity, a Brahmnpn or a king is a NfindiA Some say this forms part 
of the preliminaries (Puma-ranpa) and others that the prologue 
(d^tTucpATtn or prosto i;aTtd) begins with it. But it is seen that most 
Sanskrit pluy^ open with a Nandi versCp followed by the remark— 


1. JUtTVacartamnyulctB xfuCiryaamat iiravujiKate i^eradujiaiifpaiitndtn 
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“At the dose of Nindi the Sutradhara (enters)*’^ Some author 
rities, however, maintain that the Stage-manager (SutrodJiHra) 
recites the Nandi verse* This is exactly the ease with the Assa¬ 
mese plays* In the Assamese drama there are usually two Nandi 
verses in Sanshrit, one in praise of Kr^a or Kama and the other 
hinting at the plot^ followed by the remark—sutra* 
d/idrizh. But in point of fact the Sutradhara himself recites these 
verses. 

(4) PraroMiis (Ziaudation or propitiatioti),—This in Sans¬ 
krit drama gives the contents of the play and arotises expeetatioti 
by means of its praise.^ It also appeals to the benevolence of the 
audience. This practice is also followed in the Assamese drama* 
the prarocana of which consists of a Sanskrit verse^ beginning with 
BJio bhoh sdTn^jikah followed by the Bhatima. 

(5) Amtticlia (Introduction) and Priststdraito (Induction).— 

The principal feature of an introduc^on in the Sanskrit drama is 
a dialogue led by the stage-manager with an attendant (pdripdr- 
svtfcfl) or on actress or the Jester (vidu^ka) indirectly 

hinting as to who is coming into the stage. Bharata calls this 
tripnta, because it means the guesses as to the cause of die sound, 
as of the hum of bees, the melody of the cuckoo, or of celestial 
music. This practice is closely followed in the Assamese pl^y 
wherein a sound in the space causes the stlage-manager to turn his 
ear to the sky and to ask his companion (aan^ aakki) to ^certain 
what the sound is about. Thereupon the companion exclaims; 
“Tt is the music of the celestial kettle-drum” ^dei}adu^^dubhi uajcifa). 
Then the director announces that he (Gopala, Kama, or some other 
hero as the case may be) is coming on the stage. After this the 
real play begins. 

(6) ^loks (Sanskrit verse) *—There is in Sanskrit drama 
interchange of lyrical stanzas with prose dialogue. This is also the 
case with Assamese plays. Sansloit plays are full of lyrical pass¬ 
ages describing scenes or persons presented to view. These lyrical 
passages are composed in a great many different metres. Assa¬ 
mese plays also follow this. The fi'ame-work of Sahkaradeva^s 
plays (with one exception) is also in Sanskrit ^oJeo^. The jZokas 
themselves form the skeleton of the plot and, even if the songs, 
dialogue, poetry and the stage-manager^s directions are expunged, 
the germ (rfja) of the plot (uiistii) will be quite apparent from 
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thettL They supply the elements of the plot for expan¬ 

sion and spread out in the whole play like a drop of oil in water. 
A the Sanskrit Mokas in Kcli-Gopata^ for instance, will 

make this dear. 

Srlmanta £ankaradeva himself composed for his six extant 
plays 179 Sanskrit verses out of a total of 180 and quoted only one 
verse in FatitT-prosada from the Eh^gavata Furfl^. The metres 
used are many^ meluding anu#tibh^ upe^idrei-tjajra^ 
fd^rd^ Hitjfli^ga-pray®t<ip uaaanta-tjlafcfl, mdltnl^ and aard^Ea-dfcn- 
Midhava Deva employs iiidrauajna^ in^ndakrintff, Hrduhi- 
bhiijanga-praydtfij aryd and drym^ti in his plays. 

(7) Sandhi (Juncture) .—There are five stages (ArcistJifl) of 
the dramatic action, (Kar|fa)p viz. beginning (Arambfia), c#ort 
(Pmyattm), prospect of succe^ (PrdptSiwia), certainty of success 
(Niyatdpti) and attainment of the result (PhaEdgcma). The ulti¬ 
mate aim of a plot (Anha-prakrti} is the attainment ol the result 
(pAcEdgama). There are five elements of the plot parallel to the 
five stages of the action. They are called junctures (Sandhi); 
they are: the opening (Micfcba), the progression {Pratimukhc} t 
the development (Garblia), the drop (Vimarfa) and the condu- 
Sion {Nirvahanu}. These junctures connect one stage with 
another.'^ The Aasamese plays, though all in one act, alao reveal 
these five junctures of the plot. For instance, in lldma-Vijai/a* 
the arrival of Visvamitra at Dasaratha’s coitrt in Ayodhya and 
taking of Kama and Lalopmana to his hermitage for guarding the 
sacrifice form the opening [Mukka)^ the arrival of Eima at Janaka's 
place for the Svayaipvara of SitSt progression (Pratimukha), 
the breaking of the bow of Siva and winning the hand of Sita by 
Rama, the development (GarbJia), the battle of Rama with as¬ 
sembled princes at Mithila and the scene with Parasurima on the 
way home, the pause (Vimor^fl) and the reception of Rama and 
Sita at home,—the conclusion (Ntrvafca'p^). 

(8) Rosa (sentiment) .—It wras the aim of Sankaradeva to 

rouse religious feelings in the spectators and in effecting this his 
drama exdted various sentiments which are regarded as the prin¬ 
cipal features of the Sanskrit drama. Thus ^ankaradeva rouses 
principally the terrible and pathetic (KaniTm) sen¬ 

timents in his KiEi-damanfi, the erotic (Srngara) in Kelt-Gopab, 
the marvellous (Adbkuta) in Patni-pra^dda, the erotic and heroic 
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(Vtra) in Rukmini-haraii^ and R^ma-vijaya and the heroic and 
odious (tdbha^a) sentiments in the Pdfijata-harff^, SlmiJarly in 
Madhavadeva^^ plays the comic (HdgyH) ^ pathetic and marvellous 
sentiments are moderate. It should be remembered that Sankara- 
deva^s theme was young and MSdhovadeva^s child K^^na. Sah- 
karadeva was a married person and of strong personality. So, he 
could excel In portraying the exploits of young Kri^oa (or Hama), 
On the other hand MSdh^vadeva was a celibate and ascetic and of 
a senous and philo^phic turn of mind. He had no experience of 
conjugal life. So, he never attempted to excite the erotic senti¬ 
ment But he was a master in the art of drawing fascinating pic¬ 
tures of child Kj^a with aU mischievous propensities and comic 
elements in his plays. 

(9) The Prose.—An important feature of Sanskrit drama is 
the mixture of prose and verse. The dialogue is, almost always, 
in prose. The prose portion of a play is generally prosaic and 
serves only to introduce the lofty sentiment of the verse that fol¬ 
lows, This is exactly the ease with Assamese drama in which the 
dialogue of actors and direction of the stage-manager, which axe 
in prose, are mixed up with the elegant style and high sentiment 
of the following song or Bhatima. Here also the prose is very 
common-place. 

(10) Mukti-mojigala (concluding benediction).—In the epi¬ 
logue of Sanskrit plays some such question as this asked— 
^Ts there anything further that you desire?” The hero replies to 
this uttering a benediction called Bharata^vakya* In Assamese 
drama also such a benedietion known as ^^^Mukti-maiigala*^ appears^ 
This is generally a Bhatima in Capaya metre and recited not only 
by the hero alone but also by the stage^manager, the diorus and 
the actorSi 

(11) of time ntid place.“As in the Sanskrit drama 
there is no unity of time or place in the Assamese plays. 

Points ojF dilference h^tw^en Aiika and Sanskrit Drama.— 

(1) The lanpiiflg'e-—According to the Indian tradition as 
given in the Ndtya-idifrc of Bharata^ drama is of divine origin, 
and designed and fashioned by Bharata himself. It was tranferred 
by sage Bharata to this earth as the fifth Veda, which, unlike the 
other four, would not be the Jealous preserve of the three twice^ 
bom castes^ but mi^t be shared by the Sudras also.^ But in pobat 

4- chap- 1; Keiths Saiukrft Drnnm, p. 12. 
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id fact, although dramatic entertainments were thrown open to the 
common people as well, the language in which the plays were 
enacted was much too refined and developed for their appreciation 
and was fitted only for the demands of the cultured few, the major 
portion of each play is written in Sanskrit which ceased to be the 
language of the people by the time Asoka (300 B.C.) hut which 
nevertheless survived as the classical and learned form of speech* 
The play of AivaghoM, the earliest Sanskrit dramatist, could not 
have been written before the second century B*C. and those of 
Bhasa and Kalidasa before 350 and 400 AX>. respectively. In 
accordance with dramatic theory Sanskrit is spoken by the prin¬ 
cipal personages of the play, by devotees and female ascetics, by 
the chief queen, by daughters of ministers and by courtesans, while 
the other females and inferior characters use several varieties of 
Prakrits.* In, the circumstances it was impossible for the general 
audience to fully understand the whole play, much less to appre¬ 
ciate the artistic subtlety, the philosophic background, the moral 
pu^Kjse, and the poetic beauty into which the highly refined and 
cultured intellects were capable of entering. It has been rightly 
remarked that the Indian drama is a BrahmanicaJ production aim¬ 
ing not at delineation hut at the awakening of sentiments and mak¬ 
ing its appeal to the cultured minority. The elevated disregard of 
popularity accounts for much that is characteristic of the lugher 
class of Indian plays.* 

On the other hand Assamese drama appeals to the common 
people with the object of exciting religious emotion and sentiment. 
It represents principally the Krsna legends in order that the audi¬ 
ence might appreciate, with aesthetic enjoyment, the importance 
and excellence of the Krsna cult. And to make the perfotmance 
intelligible even to the illiterate people and women a simple lan¬ 
guage has been adopted. This is Brajabuh (BrajavalibhS^ in 
Assamese) the common language of the Kr^na cult of northern and 
eastern India. Brajabuli is supposed to have been the sacred lan¬ 
guage of the Kf^a devotion (just as I^li was of Buddhism) and 
to have connection with the language of the classical Sanskrit 
drama. " The normal prose language of Sanskrit drama is 
Sauraseni Prakrit and we can only suppose that it is so 
because it was the ordinary speech of the people among 
whom the drama first developed into definite shape. Once this 
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was established we may feel assured, the usage would be conti- 
oued wherever the drama spread; we have modem evidence of the 
persistence of the Brajabha$a^ the latigtiage of the revival of the 
Ki^a cult, after the Miiharoniedan invasion, in the ancient home 
of Saurasem, as the language of devotion beyond the limits 

of its natural home."*^ 

Thus, two poets of Mithila, Yasoruja Khan of Gaudsp Hami- 
nanda Raya of Orissa and ^rimanta Sahkaradeva and Madhava- 
deva of Assam composed their immortal songs in this language in 
which Maithili elements preponderate. There were also local 
variations. Thus the SuTsitus composed by Sanlcaradeva and 
Madhavadeva have a distinct Kamarupl ring. It is admitted that 
Brajabnli is not a spoken dialect of any place but an artIHdal lite¬ 
rary language used by Vaimavites principally in songs. Dr. Suku- 
mar Sen opines thatp ** This ariiGciul language was given the name 
of Brajabuli because it remiiided one of Vraja^ the land sanctified 
by the presence of Hadha and The term of Brajabuli, how¬ 

ever, should not be confused with the name of Brajahbnkha or 
Brajabha^i. The latter is the name of the actual spoken language^ 
a form of west^n Hindi of the district round about Muttra/'®^ But 
the truth appears to be that Erajabuli must have been based on 
some spoken dialectp for no artificial language is known to have 
been created out of nothing. The Vedic language, supposed by 
some to have been an artificial and highly developed language, Is 
based on a spoken dialect. The Gatha language of the Buddhists 
is based on Sanskrit: Pali, an artificial literary language is based 
on a local dialects Prakrits are not 50 much varieties of speech 
of the people as of the grammarians. But they are all based on 
local dialects. So i$ the case with the Brajabuli. There are 
grounds for supposing that it is based on the old dialect of MathurS 
in which Mirabai later wrote her commentary on the Glta-govinda, 
Sudr^ composed his Sura-Sagara and Swami Haridas his Sddlifl- 
ruji SiddAdutc. 

dahkaradeva and his followers used Brajabuli not only in their 
songs but also in their plays. It should not, howeverp be supposed 
that they used this language in all their religious works. They 
composed their lyrics and prayer books, like the songs and lyrics 
of pre-Vaiwava authors, in the classical Kamarupl language- We 
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may accordingly conclude that Sahkaradeva used Brajabuli in his 
because it was the common language of Kj^^oa devotion 
and in his draina because it was supposed to have been the lan¬ 
guage of the place (Vraja) where ^urasenl, the usual Prakrit of 
Sanskrit drama, was spoken, 

(2) Dramatic propriety#.—As the Assamese drama was meant 
for the eyes and ears of the eotmnon people the traditional rules 
of decorum and propriety of the Sanskrit drama were violated in 
order to satisfy the taste of the audience. Thus, though the dra¬ 
matic theory® prohibits r^ixesentation of such incidents as battle, 
killing, marriage, amorous dalliance, bathing, anointing the body, 
putting on garments, eating and the like, they are freely shown 
on the stage. We see battle scenes in Pdrijdla-karano, Rtikmiu*- 
hara'^ and Rdmo-nijaye, kilUriB in Partjata-hflrana, Keti-Gopols 
and Kamsa-tJodfiu and eating in Patnl-prasado^ BkumT-Etifitod and 
Bkojana-Vihara. Tragedy is unknown in the Sanskrit drama. 
But there are a few specimens of tragedy in Assamese drama, e.g., 
KoThaa-uadha, Jar^sandha-Vadha. 

<3) Sutredlinra (Stage-manager).—The leading character in 
an Assamese dramatic performance is the Sutradhara. As in the 
Sanskrit drama the expression it* Sutro n4kTd'ritah (then exit 
stage-manager) occurs at the end of the prologue of the Assamese 
plays. In the Sanskrit drama after his formal exit at the end of 
the prologue the stagfrmanager never enters the stage again and 
the whole performance is left to the actors themselves. But in 
ihe Assamese plays the case is quite different. It Is true that 
according to the Indian tradition^® an actor styled Sthapaka, exactly 
like the Sutradhara, enters the stage after the latter’s exit, dances 
a Cnri dance, introduces the play and then retires. But neither 
the Sutradhara nor the Sthapaka is heard of thereafter. The 
Sutradhara in an Assamese Bhaona is, however, found present on 
the stage even after his formal exit at the conclusion of the 
prologue (fVcstauann). He not only sings songs in chorus with 
gayana-bayana (singers and musicians) and recites ilofcas and 
bkafhnds but also controls and directs the performance from begin¬ 
ning to end supplying and explaioing the Imks of the plot as given 
in the Sutras. The actors take part only in dialogue, march, battle, 
dance and action such as the breaking of bow, churning of curd, 
etc. 


a. SatiiB-kUtffi, xvm, IC. ff; D«io-raj»afcfi. m. 34-36. 
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(4) The Jester (VidCt^aka) .—The Vidu^ka is a standing 
character of the Sanskrit drama. No dramatM, e^ccept perhaps 
Bhavabhuti could ignore t h i s characteTp This character is entirely 
absent in the Assamese plays. But to relieve the monolony of 
the perfoimancc the device of a ca^ (farcical interlude) is intro¬ 
duced from time to time. Some comic players extemporize the 
music, speech, song and dialogue in such farcical interludes which 
arfip however, wholly unconnected with the play. 

(5) riie choric song (Aiikar pita).—In the Sanskrit plays 
songs are sung either by individual characters or by some one in 
the retiring room (Nepathya) * fri Assamese dramatic pei^ormances 
songs are all sung by the diorus. 

(6) Acts and scenes (Aftka and Garblidnica)A Sanskrit 
drama is divided into scenes and acts. The scenes are marked by 
the entrance of one character and the exit of another. The stage 
is never left vacant till the end of the Act, nor does any change of 
locality take place till then. The Assamese drama on the other 
hand has division neither of acts nor of scenes. The stage 
(rabhi) is never left vacant and the locality often changes from 
time to time according to the plot. 

ProbflbJc influence of VemacuiixT drama of other places.— 
It is difficult to ascertain the extent of influence^ if any^ of the 
vernacular drama of other parts of India on the Assamese drama. 
The Rasadh^i and Ramadila of Upper India, the Lahta of Western 
India, the Kathakali and Nalatiugi of Southern India and the BhavH 
of Guzarat had apparently no influence. 'The Ra)a of Kottarakkara 
(1575-1650 an eminent scholar, was the first composer and 

originator of the Kathakali. Under his regime there was a revolu¬ 
tionary revival of the ancient folk-dance drama in a new garb and 
an improved form''.^ One or two plays of Sankaradeva had appear¬ 
ed before 1575 A.D. So^ Kathakali could have no influence on 
Assamese drama. The Bengal Yatrfi was of very recent origin- 
One contemporary authority states that Mahapuru^ Sankaradeva 
devised and gave performance with scenes of CiJina-yfitm at the 
age of 19 years (i,e. in 1466 A.D0, before he went on his first 
pilgrimage. According to another he did so immediately after his 
retum from the first pilgrimage at the age of about S3 years (ie. 
1502 A.D-) . During this pilgrimage which took 12 years to com¬ 
plete he visited Mithfla, Mathura^ Vrndavana, Dvaraki, Purl and 
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many other sacred places and other centres of learning, ft is known 
that Vidyapati of Mithila (134S-1438 A.D^) composed bia 

immortal songs in the Maithiii langijage. Also about a century 
earlier Umapati, the eelcbrsted Maithiii poet, had written his 
drama^ Pdrijdta-ftarana in the Sanskrit-Prakrit-Maithili language. 
It is nowhere stated that ^ahkaradeva, the originator of Assamese 
drama, ever had any occasion to witness representation of this play* 
Also, in this drama the characters used Sanskrit and Prikrit and 
the songs alone were in MaithilL On the other hand Sankaradeva 
dispensed altogether with Prakrit, used Sanskrit only in the 
and otherwise composed ali his plays in the Brajabuli-Assamese 
language. So, the Maithiii drama was really Sanskrit while the 
plays of Assamese were truly Assamese mixed with Brajabuli. 
Another vital point of difference is that in the Maithiii ditana there 
is no Sutradh^a except in the prologue {PrastAvuj^} ^d 
absolutely no stage-direction nor speech by the stage-manager 
whereas in the Assamese drama there are such directions and 
speeches in Brajabuli by him every now and then throughout the 
whole performance. Accordingly the latter could never have been 
written in imitation of the former* There is only one point of 
resemblance between the two. Both are one-act plays. This^ hovT' 
ever, means nothingp 

Recently four so-called plays including three written in Bengali 
have been found in Nepal.^ These are not plays as we under¬ 
stand them by the term. They contain nodiing but song$. The 
time of this composition is supposed to have been about the 
eighteenth century A-D* They could have had no influence on 
the Assamese drama which had taken its birth at least two 
hundred years earlier. The evidence available shows unmistakably 
that the Assamese drama is the earliest among the regular vermi¬ 
cular dramatic works in India. Sahkaradeva was its originator. 
Assamese prose and drama, as is at present occupy the 

first place among the vernacular hterature of India. 

Tppes of early A^amese DruTmi^—The plaj^ in Assam are 
divided into three classes —Ydtra and dhumtimn. 

Wdjfl.—The generic name for the Assamese drama is Na^a. But 
it conforms neither to the rules of Sanskrit Nafaka nor to ^those 
of a Natika. According to tradition a Nafaka should have the sub¬ 
ject-matter taken from the epics or Furnas, Eve junctureSj Eve to 
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ten gctSp all the sentimentSp the dominant bemg heroic or ercticT a 
king, a god or a royal sage (rdjcrpi) as the hero and a happy end^ 
ijig+^ In a Natika the subject-niatter should not be tradilional but 
invented, the hero a gay and sdi-controUed king^ the sentiment 
erotiCp the number of acts usually four and as its special features 
musiCp song and dance.i* Thus the Assamese Nata (drama) has 
some elements of a Sanskrit Nataka with a few cjcceptioifis, especially 
in the subject-matterp language and number of acta of Sanskrit 
drama. In the Assamese drama no distinction is made between 
Kata and N&taka. Srimanta Sahkaradeva used both these terms 
as also Yatri to designate his plays^ 

Yatra . — The term Yatra meant originally a religious process 
sion and later a melodramatie performance. ''In ancient India it 
was customary for ruling Princes, together with their ladies and 
the Court, to set out at appointed seasons, for a place of sacrifice 
up in the Vanaprastha. The royal party proceeded to a hallowed 
wood, at the foot of the Snowy MountainSn where the golden soma 
grass grew. During the toilsome journey the Court chaplain 
(Purohita) and his priestly staff edified the distinguished pilgrims 
with deva lore and the “old storyfPura^a) of the beginning of 
things and of the cosmic order. But the boisterous train of fol¬ 
lowers required coarser food, and their full allowance of fun and 
licence was but rarely cut short. Gleemen, in grotesque attire^ 
their beards and faces dyed, with rattles, bells and tambourines, 
danced or rather skipped along like a savage herd of giddy goats^»» 

^ ^ ^ .Every grade of society from the gravest to the gayest and from 
the loftiest to the gro^est, was represented in the Yltra or pro- 
cessionJ^^® In the image-procession of Assam of the present day 
also such operative performance is often witnessed, especially 
during the Phdgutcd festival. ^'When the Muhammedans became 
rulers of India they abolished every music haTl and play-house., - - 
In spite of the Moslem precepts, dramatic activity was once more 
in full swing towards the end of the fourteenth century A.D,^ more 
particularly in Nepal and Tirhoot. But the literary quality of this 
aftercrop of Indian plays is far below the high level which was 

attained in Ujiain and Kanauj-The Kj^aist cult being bri#it 

and artistic was admirably fitted to envigorate the effete Hindu 
theatre. Sacred operas were frequently produced in connection 

S3- SJ5., VI, 7-11. 
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with the reiigiDus ydtma ei^eti after they were detai:!!^ from the 
temple precincts and associated with the secular In Ben¬ 

gal the ydtrcs had a finn hoM and the elegant Gita-^outTwIa of Jaya- 
deva of the twelfth century A.D. probably contributed to the later 
development of the Bengali Dr, P, Guha Thakurta writes: 

" The main difficulty in the way of arriving at definite conclusions 
in regard to the actual source of the is the total absence of 

a chronological history of older ydtrd^ and their writers. The 
existing spedinens belong to a much later period from 1800 A.D. 
downwards. If we were in possession of a really authentic list of 
all the yatros whether still in existence or notj we could have sur¬ 
mised something about their true nature and also the earhcr 
methods of their production. It is quite probable that at a very 
early ^ge the ^^£rdu?alds used to ej^tempoiise the music and words 
of the plays to suit a specific religious festival or social entertain¬ 
ment and that they made no serious attempt at literary composi¬ 
tion or publication,*'^'^ The Assamese plays are all literary works 
and as songs, dance and music preponderate they (or at least some 
of them) may rightly be called ydtf^s^ Thus Kcli-damana of San- 
karadeva^ Junma-^dtrd of Gopala Ati and Nrsimha ydtrds and Syo- 
fnCTifa-hara^ of Daityari ystras. They are apparently in imita¬ 
tion of the andent religious processions. TJnforttmatdy the first 
dramatic work in Assam, Cikna^dtrd is lost for ever. 

Towards the dose of the fifteenth or in the first decade of the 
sixteenth century A_D, Sankaradeva composed his first play, Cthna- 
pdtrd, and staged it with painted scenes representing the seven 
Vaikunthaa (or heavens of the Vai^&vites) * We find in the bio¬ 
graphy written by Ramcara^a Thakura: — 

Vcikunjha nagara pafate ielcMyd 

AVifca fcarilatita tdra 

Dfcflmdlir gho^ prathame iekhild 

Dciriye itoka ractla 

Sutra bkattmdJcc gtfoka katiyd 

Cmuc sava 

It is stated that a Samnylsi taught Sajikaradeva the art of 
painting scenes. In the scene of each Vaikuutha tanks, gardens, 
bed of Ananta Naga^ Kalpataru tree and other heavenly objects 
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were painted, exectJy as described in tlie VaL^ava literature. Then 
firimanta Sankaradeva trained Bayans (musicians)^ PaUs (assist^ 
anta) using Khola (a kind of drum) for the first time in Assam^ and 
also actors collected masks (mufcftdj) and accessories 

{cfiSs), got a rabhn (theatre) erected and arranged for fights. 
Alter this on a certain night he gave the perforniartce himself tak¬ 
ing part in it. Five principal actors were introduced. They pre¬ 
sided over five of the Vaikuathas^ Bamram Gimt over the sfitth 
and Sahkaradeva himself over the seventh. Six boys dressed as 
maidens then entered the stage with garlands of lohis in band and 
went as Lak^nu to six of the Yaikii^thas, only there was none in 
the Vaikiintha presided over by Sankaradeva himself. Then came 
the devotees (Fnri^adfls) to each Vaikuntha to offer prayer. A 
vivid description is found in 5a^arc-carita of Kamacarana Thakura, 

In Sanskrit dramas there is no reference to any use of scenery 
in the representation. The YavaniM (drop ^ne) remains at the 
background throughout the performance and scene, in the mcMJem 
sense of the tenn» never used. Actual scenery was introduced even 
in Europe only about the time of the Renaissance (lfith-17th cen¬ 
turies A.D.) But in Assam Srimanta Sankaradeva uised scenery 
representing the subiect-matter of the play before that. He was 
perhaps the first to devise and xise scenes in dramatic perfemumoe. 

The Ycranikd (Atih Kfiporct: cfBicitra pameri vastra dra feari 
dhari} in the Assamese theatre is hung before an actor enters the 
stage. We find^— 

DkaiTridlt edtte prebeSarfl held kay, 

Raghu Sandtone d^e tdfc^st dhurieftay.^* 

Jknmiird.—Jhumura is a short piece of one-act drama in which 
the songs supply the whole plot. The prose portion is recited by 
the Suhradhira and also by the actors in their dialogue in explain¬ 
ing the songs. The term Jhumura is probably connected with 
Jhumarb a kind of Raga. In AsH^mese there is a metre known as 
Jhumuri. But Jhumura has probably no connection with it. In 
a song of Vidyapati this terms Jbumati appears where it means a 
kind of song sung in chorus by a number of women^— 

Gabaha sclii tori jkumciri ma'anci 
Arddhaw janiL®® 

19. RSmaCariiiis Tha^nir^ v, 19S2, 
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‘O friends, sing we go to worship Madatia," 

MtwiCj songs and dance.^—The musical mstruments used in an 
Assamese dramatic performance are Khol and Mfdonga and varie¬ 
ties of Tdtas (cymbals). 

The airs (raga) of the dramatio songs are all taken from the 
Indian tradition. Sage Bharata, Samgadevap Damodara and 
Hanum^ are ail authorities on the subjects The primary musical 
modes of sound (rd^a) are six. Thus, according to Hamiman. the 
rffgos are—Mllavat Mallara^ Sri, Vasanta^ Hindola and Karnafa. 
Other writers give slightly different names. Each raga has sbc 
Ragi^is regarded as its consorts, and their union produces several 
other musical modes. Thus MSIom has d^idnast (dhanit^n), 
rdmalciri^ aindfiudd^ osdvuri and bhatraut as its consorts 
The Assamese poets treat all Tcgos and rdginls simply as rd^jos. 
The ori^ of a few tSgas, such as Kau, &c., is unknown. 
Among the pre-V&i?n^^^ poets and siddhas LuipadUi ^nnanatha, 
Saroja-vajra, Daka, Mankara, Sukavi Narayamdeva and Durga- 
vara composed songs in these ragas between eighth and fifteenth 
centuries A.D, Later Srmanta Sankaradeva^ Pitainbara, Madhava- 
deva and other Vai^nava poets did so from the fifteenth century 
onw^ards. The songs in Assam are intended for singing mostly in 
chorus. Each contains a refrain (dhruva) followed by lines of 
one or more stanzas (pndn) nnd the condudlng line or lines con¬ 
tain the name ol the composer himself. The time is marked hy 
beating of cymbals (tdln)* The vbt, poHtdl^ utfama- 

tdla, kharmfin, dharam (dharo^a) ehufd^ riipaka and cofc 
have also with a few exceptions been borrowed from Indian tradi¬ 
tion. Politically and socially Assam was free from Muhammedan 
infiuence. So, in music also Assam was entirely uninflueacsd by 
Muiammedan elements. 

Dancing is based on rhythm and iime.^ Dancing with pose of 
the dancer has also been borrowed from the Indian tradition. Thus, 
the pose of the Kr^a dance is indicated by MTgasir^oka hancL It 
is thus described: The thumb and little finger of each hand should 
be stretched out and the other three fingers clenched together and 
held downwards. When this band is brought near the mouth the 
po^ represents the playing of the Sute.^ It should be noted that 
when the two hands in this state are brought together near the 
mouth but kept a little apart one below the other^ In a slanting 
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position, it looks as though the actor is playing on a flute (wrftit), 
the favourite musical instrument of Hence this is a cha^ 

racteristic pose. 


important PCays; ^ankarodeoct 

Sankaradeva, the originator of Assamese drama, was the 
best vernacular dramatist. His plays, CKcept Patni-prasdda^ 
are complete and include aU aspects of the Sanskrit drama 
in the prologue and Mukti-mcn^alo. His aim was to propagate 
his new K^^a cult. In his six extant plays he showed 
superiority and excellence of worship. Thus in Kdli- 

damana KMx's wives prayed to Krgna as follows^ — 

Mher cdrio mukhya m-Srti anupdma 
Rama Kama Antruddka Vdsudeua r^mc 
kcna Bkapauanta devotara deca 

tohdri com^e karo laksa kofi seva. 

And Kali himself, after his punishment, spoke thus : — 

Carava gucdyali mora, apada gkora 

dura kara auo moi, ctnto carattoka toi 
dahu Hari tnoki oki m^i bhunjaba bhlkfd 

bhuramo fuud gdi, karaku ataye karuT^ gosai 

In P£tnl-prasdda exhibits the futility of sacrifice and 

other Vedic Karma^kanda and rewarded the wives of the insolent 
priestly Brahmanas for their devotion to him. 

In Kcli-Gopalu K|>Qa said to the cowherdesses who were weep¬ 
ing at his absence thxis : ^ 


Axfa $iikhi i;i[a2>a tdpa 
bhakata*vatsala moha jdni 
bhakatnka duhha dekki k^di rake Ttcfti 
^akkara kaha Hari-vdi^l 

In Rnkm^^-karav^ we find : ^ 

Dekku dekku bliatdku mtfkke Kf^fl^-guna 

hiniye^ fCrfijafca carot^e sraddha irmtrd kayala^ ataye 
hhakataka paramo fcrpalu tanikar vaiya huya 

grh^-£Frhinj kaj/alo^ Harl^bhakat\ka moliimd H 
kakaba. 
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In Pari^ta-hom^ praises Kf^a in this way i — 

Tuhu jngatii-gu™. devaka 
carafl^ nAoka mert 
muk1i£ 7aiu7 taiod gu^a 

m^gti utaye vara tohdri thdma^ 

And Indra with 6acl prayed thus to Ki^ 

Jaya jaya hhakatc^bhaya-hdn^ jaya jaya Isvara Miirdri 
jdfcert n&ma iicari pdi p^ddros^a cdri 
tn^abo paridhdTui kaya 

and later 

Oki Indravada dpada ghora^ 
ddm kara Hati fcumatt mora 
m^abo pandfesTta kaya 

d^anibo tehdrt b/ui^ti pantbd. 

In JJdma-rijcga Rama is praised thus:_ 

EcTTiaJca carfl^ sarania Uku jdni 
Sava aparddhaka marakha tuAn svaml 

Sshkaradeva has taken his plots from the Bamdgaw and the 
Purai?as, His creative fancy is rich and his poetic refinement and 
expression of depth of feeling, specially in Keli-Gopdia, are indeed 
excellent. He is all serious and Ms dramatic qualities of vigour* 
life and action prove his genius. The plots of his plays are given 
below in outline: — 

{i> Kalf-dATtiana (Taming of the Kiliya-imga) .—A very 
venomous snake, the Kali Kaga^ lived in the KMindi pool and ren¬ 
dered its water poisonous. One day came with cattle and 

other cowherd boys to its bank. The boys and cattle happened to 
drink this water and they all died K;:^a later restored them to 
life. He resolved to drive the snake off the pool and with that 
object in view jumped into it He began to stir and agitate the 
water violently and this attracted the snake to the surface. Kali 
bit in anger and held h i m in a firm grip with the coil of its 

tail. Krsoa lay there motionless as if dead. The news of this soon 
reached Gokula and Kj^'s parents and other cowherds and cow- 
herdesses hurried to the pool weeping. After a while Krsna extri¬ 
cated himself with a violent jerk and standing on the expanded 
hoods of Kali began a cosmic dance. Kali was soon overpowered 
bleeding through mouth and nose, ^len his wives with children 
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appeared and prayed for mercy- Kali himself bowed down at 
feet and began a prayer. thereupon left him and 

directed him to leave the p€x>l and proceed to Ramanaka Mand. 
After this Ki^a joined his parents and others on the shore. As 
evening approached they aU decided to pass the night in the forest 
of Vrndavana. But at the dead of night a forest fire raged and 
spread round them. Then to save his parents and others 
swallowed the fire and then all went home safe- The source of 
the play is Bhigauflfa Pumper. 

(2) Patni-pros^do.—The cowherd boys were hungry. They 

asked their compaiiion^ to arrange food. The latter sent 

them to the hermitage close by where the Brahmans were perform- 
ing a sacrifice* The bo 3 ;^ went and begged the Brahmans for 
food. The latter^ proud as they were of their learning and efficacy 
of saciificep refused to give any and dismissed them saying they 
were gods of the earth and was nobody. The boys returned 

and reported this to K|^a who then sent them for food to the 
Brahmans" wives in the settlement. The pious consorts of the 
Brahmans on hearing of the arrival of Kr^i^, their Lord, went out 
to see him carrying presents of sweet$ and other delicacies in hand. 
They saw the object of their devotion^ and paid homage to 

him. The Brahmans at first resisted. But eventually they too 
adopted the cult of Bhakti to Kf:^^ in preference to learnings 
rituals, and sacrifice. The story of thLq drama also is taken from 
the BhdgfltJOtfl Pumna. 

(3) Keh-<7opale ^sportive dance of Ktem).—O ne moonlit 

night in autumn sitting on a sand-bank of the YamunS played 

an enchanting and amorous song on his flute; and thus attracted 
the cowherdesses of Vrudavana to come to the spot and they joined 

in a Basa (sportive dance). 

This enchanted and exhilarated them so much that they forgot 
themselves and began to show disrespect to Krsna. To punish 
them for their arrogance Kr^a took one of the maidens and slip¬ 
ped away. The milk-maids, thus; deserted^ suffered extreme pangs 
of separation and began to search for him in the jtingle. Later 

left alone the maiden with Tvhom he had eloped as well for 
a similar offence and reappeared among the maidens he bad left 
behind. Then they began to dance in a circle (B3ss-™iir*dala) . 
After this they waded together into the Yamuna and sported in 
water. On hearing the first cock-crow Kr^i^ sent them home. 
This continued for several nights. One night a Yak^ named Saip- 
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khacti^ molested one of the danebg girls. pursued and 

killed him. 

Thi5 is the best among Sa^aradeva^s plays^ The poetic beauty 
and expression of depth of feeling are quite apparent. The attach¬ 
ment of the cowherdesses was ecstatic hut selfish. They in joy 
forgot their husbands and children and forgot themselves. They 
hnd worshipped Goddess Katj^yani for obtaining Kr^a as their 
husband for earthly pleasure and they got the desiTed object but 
no salvation. Later^ they longed and prayed for joining their soul 
with the supreme soul which Kr?oa embodied. Thi$ they achieved 
by selfless devotion at Kuruk^tra. The Bhdgayota Pura't^ pro^ 
vides Sankaradeva with the plot of the drama. 

(4) Rufcmitii-hHrciaa (Abduction of EukmhiD,—On hearing 

praises from two Bha^as K|?m and Rukmijji fell in love with each 
other without seeing. King Bh^niaka of Ku^tdi^ also selected 
K;^a for marriage of his daughter Hukmiul, but his son Rukma 
persuaded him instead to give Kukmi^ in marriage to prince 
Sisupala. On information being conveyed ^i^pala came with 
several other princes to Bhi^maka's residence, When news of this 
reached Rufcmii^'s ears she sent her trusted priest, Vedanidhi, to 
Kf^^na at Dv^aka with a letter to come- and save her. Kj^i^ 
accordingly hastened to Kin^idina and saw Sisupala and others on 
the reception ground. Then when Bukmijct! returned from the 
temple of BhavanI after finishing worship and appeared before the 
assembled guests Krsi^ caught her by the hand, put her into his 
chariot and drove away, ^isupala and other princes in anger pur* 
sued him and gave a fight But they were all worsted. Later^ on the 
way* Rnkma attacked Kr?im demanding rettim of EufoniM. 
badly defeated him but spared his life at the entrea^es of Huk* 
mini. The marriage was later solemnized at Dv^akl. The story 
of the drama is taken from the ifariuflmJa and Puritia, 

The names of Vedanidhi, Surabhi and Haridasa are of Sankara- 
deva's invention. In this play love of Kr^aia and RukmloT h finely 
ducted and the characters are well-drawn. 

(5) Parijcta-luir^t^ (Taking away of the P^jata)Sage 

NfU^ada came with Indr a one day to Ki^a for help against Narakfi- 
sura of Pragjyoti§apura. At that time Narada pr^ented him with 
a heavenly flower, Parijata^ Kr?i; 3 a put it on the head of Rukmi^ 
who happened to be present there at the time. Then Nirada 
went and reported this to wife Satyabhama and excited 

her jealousy and anger. In the meantime Indra prayed for 

help for recovery from Narakasura the ear-rings of Aditi, 
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the umbrella of Varuria, Parvata and the heavenly maidens 
forcibly taien away, Kr§^ia promised help. Then Na^ada re¬ 
appeared and reported to Ki^a Satyahhama's jealousy and 
wrath. Ki^a ran to Satyahhamfi and attempted to console her* 
But she was in a violent temper and could not be appeased. 
Eventually promised to fetch the Parijata free itself from 

Indra's Amaravatl and then only was she pacified. Kr?na then 
riding on Garu^a with Satyabhama Sew to Pragjyot4apura and 
killed Naraka in a fierce battle. He recovered the ear-rings of 
AdJti and other things and returned them to their respective 
owners at Amaravati and sent the maidens in Naraka^s hanem to 
Dvaraka. On their way back to Dviraka SatyabhamS saw in 
the Nandana forest a parijdta tree and wanted to have its flowers. 
Accordingly Kr^pa sent N^da to Indra to ask for the same^ 
But Indra would not allow a heavenly flower to be taken for a 
women of the earth. This led K^a to uproot the parijata tree, 
put it on Garuda’s hack and resume the journey. Indra came 
and offered resistance. A fight followed In which Indra was badly 
defeated. He admitted Krsna to be the Lord of the universe^ 
and above all gods and men. Krspa then returned home and 
planted the tree just in front of Satyabbama^s residence. 

The beauty of this play is marred to some extent by the 
vulgar quarrel and exchange of coarse and undignified language 
between SacT and Satyabhama The main source of this episode 
is the Vi^ut Purd^a, 

(6) Sn-Rdma-vijaya (Victory of Eama).—One day sage 
Visvamitra came to Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya, and with the 
latter's permission took Rama and Lak?mana to hia hermitage for 
protection of hia sacrifice from depredations of demons (Rakra- 
sas). After their arrival at the hermitage two demonSi Mirica 
and Subahu, appeared and beg^ to rain blood Rama with his 
arrows drove them off and the sage safely completed his 
sacrifice* After this Visvamltra took the two princes to Mithila* 
where princes from far and near had assembled for the svayaiji- 
vara (selection of bridegroom) of Sita, daughter of king 
Janaka. According to a voice in the sky Siti had been destined 
to be the consort of him who could skilfully manipulate the 
gigantic ajagai;a bow of Siva and properly put an arrow to it 

None of the assembled princes could move or bend the bow* 
But R5.ma dexterously put an arrow and in bending the bow to 
shoot it broke it in two. Thereupon Sita advanced and garlanded 
RStna acknowledging him ^ her husband. Seeing this the 
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assembled princes rose in e body and attacked hini, A battle 
followed in which they were defeated and turned out of the place. 
The marriage was then solemnized after which the party set out 
for Ayodhya. On the way, htjwever, Farasurama intercepted 
them and attempted to kill Rama with his axe for having broken 
his master's bow. A fight ensued in which Farasurama was badly 
beaten and his way to heaven blocked for ever. 

In this play Sankaradeva deviated from the original text of 
the of Valmtki in a few particulara. In the Ramai/a^, 

Vi^amitra took Rama and Lak^mana to the sacrifice of king 
Janaka at with a view to show them the sjagava bow of 

Siva, There w'as no suai/ambBrn nor any assembly of princes. 
When Rama was shown the bow he, out of curiousity, took it out 
of the box and broke It in two. There was no voice in the sky 
about selection of Sita’s groom, Janaka himsdf had made a vow 
to give Sita in marriage to him who could break the bow. Again 
according to the Romflyffna ViilvainitrB never accompanied Rama 
and his party to Ayodhya, nor did he fight witb Farasurama ou 
the way. There is also sli^t variation from the original text in 
the episode of Mhrica and Suhahu. It may be added that the 
ludicrous scene about the assembled princes amorous exclama* 
tions at the sight of Sita and their humiliating punishment by 
the maids have marred to a certain extent the artistic beauty of 
the play. The source of the story is the Rdmdyimo. 


Mddhauodeofl 

The great dramatist wa.s Madhavadeva. Five of his 

genuine plays have been found. They are—ATjuita-hhanjam, 
Cor-dhara, Bhitmi-lttfiten, PimpUTd-gucutcB and Bbeiana-vthora. 
Three other plays, viz: Bh^^-horana, Rosa Jhutnuru and 
Koford-kheld have also been found. They are believed to be 
spurious. They contain no prologue nor any Sanskrit ftolca. 
They also offend against the tenets of the Efcosrano cnlt of which 
Madhavadeva was a high priest. Their language also differs from 
the dramatic style of Madhavadeva. That of Kofora-kheld is 
undignified, coarse and vulgar. 

The best plays of Madhavadeva are Arjutm-bhanjana and 
Bhojano-uihdi-o. The plot of the former is this:—Yasoda was 
giving suck to child Kr^na. At that time the cowherdesses report¬ 
ed that the boiling milk was over-flowing the pot. She hastily 
put down Kfspa and ran to the oven to attend to it. At this 
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in a rage, pelted a stone thereby breaking down the 
churning pot of Ya^dn and spUt the milk. ‘ Then he entered the 
rooir^ began to eat fresh butter from e pot and threw portiona 
thereof to the monkeys a^embled close by. In the mean¬ 
time Yasodn returned and found Kr^na out. She grew furious 
and chased and eventually caught Ki^a. Then she attempted to 
tie Krma up but found the rope short by two fingers^ breadth. 
She added fresh rope, but found it short as much. At last she 
succeeded in tying Kpsna to a mortar and then left. Then Kr^a 
began to move passing in between two Arjuna trees dose by 
and dragging with force the mortar behind him. In so doing be 
pulled down the trees which fell to the ground with a tremendous 
noise. On hearing this sound the cowherds ran to the spot and 
set Kr^a free. The sources of the work are Purina 

and Bilucmctngoia-stotffi. 

(21 The BJiojnna-vihdra: (the picnic).—arranged a 
picnic on the pasture ground in Vpidavana and went there with 
other cow'herd boys driving their cattle in front of them. While 
they were at breakfast there sitting m a circle V 7 ith Ri^a in the 
centre their cattle strayed away. went out in search of 

them asking his companions to continue the meaL He could not 
find the missing cattle. He returned to the place of excursion and 
found also the hoys gone. He bewailed their loss and came to 
the conclusion that Brahma had concealed the boys with their 
cattle. The play abruptly terminates at this stage. The conclude 
big portion of the plot is told in a different play, Brn^ima-mohnnaj 
w’hich, however, does not appear to have been written by 
Madhavadeva. The remainmg plays of tb i^ dramatist depict 
dever deceptions of child Kr^^. 

Gopdla Ata 

The next dramatist was (5op^ Ata of Bhavanipura. His two 
plays—and Goi^Uddhara-3amt>ddn—have been found. 
He gave the first performance of Jmma-ydtr^ within the 
precincts of his Kirtanaghara at Bha\'anipura in the presence of 
Madhavadeva. This was followed on the following day by a 
performance of the Bofc^yctrd or Pflcati in the same compound. 
Lpater at the request of Gop^ Ata, Madhavadeva incorporated 
in Jantnu^y^ttd a Bargita of Sahkaradeva beginning with the 
line. "'Hariko bayane heri mai^'. Janma-yatvd is a fine play« 

Janma-ydtra (Drama of the birth of K|^a).—^Devaka, 
brother of king Ugrasena of Bhoja, gave away his 

L. 
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ilaughter, to Vasudeva in marriage At the time qf departure of 
the marriage party KairisaT son of Ugrasena, in order to honour 
and please the married couple himself drove the bridal chariotp 
On the way he heard an awful voice in the sky that the eighth 
child of DevakI w'ould kill him. Thus startled he atlempted to 
kill Devakl, but desisted when Vasudeva promised to hand over 
to him each child as soon as born. Vasudeva and Devak! were, 
however^ kept in chains in a cell, Vasudeva kept bis words. 
The eighth child, Lord Kr^a was bom in the prison at midnight 
while it was raining and the guards were all asleep Vasudeva 
stealthily carried the infant to Gokula and left it by the side of 
unconscious Yasoda^ w'ife of Nandap who had just given birth to 
a female child. Vasudeva picked the latter up and carried her 
into the prison-cell at Mathura and laid her by the side of weeping 
Devaki. The child began to ciyp the sentries awoke and hurried 
to the palace of Kamsa and gave information of the birth to the 
king. The latter ran to the cell, took out the crying child and 
violently struck her against a rock to kill her But she assumed 
a divine form and vanished into the air giving him a warning that 
his slayer w^as bom somewhere. Kamsa then released Vasudeva 
and Devaki In the meantime there was great rejoicing at Gokula 
where the cowherds and cowhetdesses solemnized the birth of 
Kanda's son with presents, sports and Tnerry-making. The source 
of the drama is Bhaparmco Purdna, 

GopT-Uddhavfl-aawmdda is of inferior merit. It contains several 
Bargitas of ^fikaradeva and Mndhavadeva, 

Miitor Dromatists 

The ne>ct dramatist was H^acaraim Thifcura. Only one 
play written by him, vie., has been found. This is 

a beautiful play and it follows closely in structure the plays of 
Safikaradeva. 

Ka-msa-vcdlta (Slaying of Kaipsa). — Sage Narada comes to 
Kaipsa and warns him that his deadly enemies^ Hama and 
are grm^Tng up at Gokula. Thus alarmed Kaipsa devises means 
of killing them. He sends Akrura to Gokula to fetch Hama and 
Kpsna with other cowherds to his capital at Mathura^ to attend a 
great Dhanuryaga sacrifice* Really he intends to kill the two boys 
there with the help of his elephants and wrestlers. Akrura fetches 
Rflma and Kn^a to MathtTri, While passing through the streets 
of the capital Krsna kills a washexman for his insolence^ rewards 
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a decorator for putting on them fine clothes, blesses Sudama for 
presents of flower, and straightens Kubuji, Kamsa's fauneh-backed 
maid, for presents of sandal and scents. In the amphitheatre Kf^a 
breaks down the royal bow^ slays the mighty elephant, Kuvalaya 
and kills'the chief wrestler, C^ura. Balarama similarly kills the 
wrestler Mu^tika in a contest. Kr^na then jumps up the high plat¬ 
form, grapples with Kamsa thereon, throws him to the ground and 
presses him dowm to death. He then releases his captive parents 
and reinstates Ugrasena, in the throne. 

Bhu^a Dvlja composed Ajdmilo L/pdkltpana and Daityiri 
'piakur wrote iffj‘5iihha-3/dlrw and Syamanta-harane. 

Among the later dramas may be mentioned the 
the production of Rucideva-suta, ^ataskandlio-miiltc of Rucideva, 

and Bali-chcIoTia of GopalOt Blitfiffici- 
ntrpana of Madhava and Smdfcurd-pdtra of Jayadeva. This last 
is a long play in imitation of Sahkaradeva. These dramatists have 
introduced a metre, the Tnulctauflli, not used by Sahkaradeva or 
Madhavadeva. The following lines from ^itB-haraita may serve 
as an e?cample of tbifs metre. 

He prana Sitd geli kom bJtiid^ 

Nnsd fci mmite e 

Tokor sajiidpe fcene prdiui dhari acho 

Bdpe raiya diJd Kaikeyl nx^edhiEd 

Banafcfl pafhaild e 

JWflro mai die Kcz ikeyzr ruiipa hati/ba. 

Hrdi-yidcta Sttd Tidsd fci ninuttn 

Bhailo -mat ait bhttd e 

Sltdka tejid moka age Todri kfcdsa 

Suna re rakfosa moka mdrf kkasa 
Tejaha Sttdka e 

dro abiiambe Bharate bhti^joka Tdjya, 

Tmi hetnte dilo crari/afca pdilo 
£i(dfca harttt^iEo e 

Bkazpdj Lakhdi prdi^ mkhi de&e cola. 

In the succeeding x>erlod many other plays were composed by 
several other dramatists^ It became customary for the Adhikaras 
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or head^ o£ important satros to compose dramas foUawmg the oiKa- 
sion of their accession to the headship of thetr monasteriesp The 
practice is still continuing. 

The Assamese Theatre 

For periodical performance (Bftdond) there is no permanent 
stage in Assam. A temporaiy theatre is erected within the 
precincts of the N^ghara or KXrtanghara or the performance is 
held within the spacious hall of the Ndmgham itself. The 
temporary theatre is called a jRabhd or Sabha-phar. It is a large 
open pandal furnished with a covering as n canopy of ornamental 
doth or grass and appropriately decorated. The ground is divided 
into two blocks separated by a wide passage from one end to the 
other in which the spectacles are exhibited. At the upper end of 
the marked arena is placed a sacred manuscript as the Thapana 
(altar of God) as it is customary to worship Kf^na when a dramatic 
performance is held (Bhaona karlh Kj^a jmjibe l^aya). At the 
lower end of the arena is the (Orchestra) or the place of 

chorus and musicians (gdyflii-boyan)* Behind the DoJior is spread 
a painted curtain (ar-bestra) which takes the place of the Yauamfcd 
of the Sanskrit plays^ Before an actor enters the stage he begins 
his preliminary dance behind this curtain and steps into the stage 
as soon as the curtain is drawn aside. Behind this curtain and 
often at some distance is the green-room (Cho^ghora or Wepathj/a-^ 
grhn of the Sanskrit plays)* In this roHDfm are kept all the cbos 
(accessories) including bows, arrows, ’weapons, masks, dress etc., 
and the actors are painted and dressed therein- Near the Tfiopaiia 
an enclosure is often made as the waiting room for the actors. 

The jcpts.—Near the Tfaapana rugs or carpets are spread on 
the grotmd on both sides of the arena for distinguished visitors 
including Gosais and Mahantas to sit on. On the remaining 
available space are spread on which the general public sit packed 
together. On one side of the Rabhl and at some distance behind 
the male audience similar mats are spread for the females to sit om 

Tfie —Performance is, almost always, held all night from 

about 9 P;M. till daybreak. Lighting arrangements are therefore 
necessar>\ Often chandeUers and hanging wax-candies with glass 
chimneys as also gachda (Candle-stands) in the form of trees with 
branches to hold hundreds of earthen lamps of mustard oil are 
used Abo the Rabha is often lighted by stationary ArBs (torches) 
of earthen cups. In such cups seeds of cotton are put and kept 
soaked in mustard oiL These are lighted with or without thick 
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wicks of cotton yam. Movable A™^ or (torches) made 

by wrapping rags round the forked ends of sticks or split bamboo 
and kept alwayr: soaked in mustard oil are also used as oeeasion 
arises. Brilliant and dazzling light of mohajd (Pyrdtechnic light) 
is also used when an actor enters or dances. 

The Performajice 

The prelimmartes (Furvaranga) .—According io the N&fya^ 
sdsira^ the preliminaries of a dramatic performance consist of the 
beating of drum (pratpdfidrn) ^ sitting of singers and miisicians 
ffltiatarir^a) p beginning of the chonis {drambha), tying of musical 
instruments turning up and manipulatiou of instru¬ 

ments and hands (sam^cdiuid), harmony of music of stringed 
instruments and beating of time (dadritd) and then a song (g^tn) 
for propitiating the gods. This Is followed by a violent dance 
which increases in intensity as it proceeds. Then a 
banner ia hoisted (utthdpana) by the Sutradh^a. This is follow^ 
ed by a whirling round the stage (pariuaTtaTin) with salutatloiis to 
the guardians of the ’world. Then follows the Ndudi. Theae 
preliminaries are followed in the Assamese PUrvarango. with certain 
modifications. It is called Dhenwilt- It begins ’with preliminary 
beating of drums (KhoE) by the drummers {lAyan), sitting in 
rowSj and beating of time by the chorus (gdyan) with cymbals 
(tc!a) standing behind in a semi-circle^ Simultaneously a song 
known as dketwlir is begun in diorus by gdyan^- This con¬ 

cert is known as saru dkemnli. The drummers then stand up and 
begin the bar dhemdlt followed by deva dhemdEi. In certaia places 
(at Bardowa and some other places) Ptirtra-rangfl consists of Rdfliu 
dliemdifj nn dhenidZlj bar dh€mdl\ gho^ dhcTTidlt and deua dhe- 
mdli. Then the drummers dance in a ring or whirl round the stage 
beating the drums all the time. This is followed by a concert in 
praise of the preceptor (guru-gh^tn). After this the Sutradhira 
enters and begins his violent dance which increases in intensity 
as it goes on. At the conclusion of his dance he recites the fffandi.^ 

The actors or bhdirariijfa).—The Assamese term for 

an actor is Bhawarlya or Natuwa. This word, Na^uwai, is the same 
as Sanskritt narttaka (dancerp miiTuc or mummer). The principal 
actor in a dramatic performance is undoubtedly the Sutradham as 
stated above. 


23. NS., V, s, 25. 

24. Rimacarana, ^aiikara*cariiar vv« 1484-^;, 14^^- 
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According to the N^a^stra?^ rfiles may or may not be 
played by persons of appropriate age and sex. Thus, man may 
jJay woman^s part and woman man’s- Also the young may play 
the rSle of the old or aged and uice In an Assamese 

dramatic performance^ however, women have no place. The role 
of both males and females is always played by males. In regard 
to age^ however, no disUnction is made between the young and the 
old- Generally, however, the parts of women, Kpma and 

such other characters are played by boys and those of klngSp minis¬ 
ters, warriors^ demons^ bards, Siva, sages and such others hy adult 
males. 

Decoration and accessories -—The NdiyaSdstra classes re¬ 
presentation under four main heads,^ viz., representation hy 
(1) body movement , (3) speech todciMbfitaai/ff) , 

(3) expressions of feelings and sentiments (admo^iydbhiTifiya), and 

(4) by accessories (dMrycbhiTuiya)* 

The accessories form part of the decoration in (W^epathya) 
which is sub-divided into four groups^ (a) model work (Pitsta), 
(b) ornaments {Aiankdra)^ (c) decoration of the body (anga- 
rccand) and (d) animab (sajjlua). ^ 

The model work b of three kinds, consisting of (i) those made 
of bamboo and covered with leather or cloth (sandhima}, (ii) those 
made by mechanical process (vydiinux), and (iii) those covered 
with cloth These include chariot, tree, moon, large 

snake and suck other. 

The ornaments include (i) garlands {fnalya) , (ii) artistic Ortia- 
ments (nblutriina) and (iii) garments (ijdscs). The artistic orna¬ 
ments are of four kinds: Those worn in limbs perforated (dbke- 
dyu}: as ear-ring (bun^ltt); those to be tied up (ban- 

dhamt^c): buttock-string (sTOn^sutra), woman’s giidle (me- 
kkald), t'mkling -bells for example those to be thrown or 

spread up (juraksepya) like anklets (mipura), shawl (ecstrdbha- 
ra?a); and thcuse superimposed or placed in or upon a bf)dy 
(nropyfl)—gold chain (hema-su tra), necklace (hoTo), for example 


2S. XIL Ifi6. 

2S. Op. dt XVL 1-3, 

ZJ. «*•, VTU and X- 

28. Op. XXI. 

25 , Op. cit, XXI, 5-7. 
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The garments of the actors inditde three classes^ (i) the spot 
les$ (iuddha), (ii) the gay or variegated (ijicitfo:) and (iii) the 
dirty or tattered (maZttui). Pious or religious men and women, 
godsp yak^p Brahma^jas, K^atriyas and such other characters wear 
spotless garments; the intoxicated and insane characters as also 
persons in mouniiiig or on a journey, ascetics and such others put 
on dirty or tattered clothes; and heroes, warriors, lovcrSp kings, 
ministers and some others wear the gay garment. The colour of 
the dress is an important element in matters of sentiment, special 
instruction is given on the mode of wearing the hair of women and 
beard and whiskers of men. 

In bodily decoration colour form an important ingredient, Ihe 
actors paint their faces in appropriate colours. There arc four 
elementary colours, viz., white, blue, yellow and red. Pigments of 
different hues are obtained by mbdng them in diffelrent propor¬ 
tions. Thus a lotus colour Is obtained by mixing white with red. 
Narayai^ap Vasukl, Daityas, Dwavas, Bak^asas, Pi^cas and such 
other actors are to be painted black; Yak^, Gandharvas, 
Vidyadharas and many others golden yellow and the people of 
Eastern and Central India light blue and brown. 

Masks of animals, birds, fisb^ aud arms and accoutrements 
made of light wood or bamboo are In general use. 

In Assamese such decorations and accessories as fol^ 

lows are also used. 

(a) Assamese accessories (Ch-o) include Pustfl and SajjttJc 
of the Indian stage. Masks form the principal accessories. Actors 
playing the parts of certain gods, asuras, rak^asas, monkeys, bearsi 
birds and reptiles wear masks with appropriate doak^ wing or tad. 
Masks of Brahma, Ganesaj Cakravaka, Bakasura, Hava][^, Sata- 
skandha, Vasuki, Hanuman, Jambuvan, Garuda, Varaha and such 
others may be cited as examples. Model works indude chanot, 
Ihrooe, mountain, tree, animal, snake, hsh^ hird^ bow, arrow^ sword, 
javelin, spear, dub, mace, trident, shield, coat of mail^ and such 
other objects. The ingredients (Upflfca™i^> as in the Sanskrit 
plays, are light wood, bamboo^ cane, doth^ jute, leather^ cotton, 
hair of animals, feather of birds, gold, silverT tinfoil, mica, metallic 
thread, chalk, pigments, lac and wax. Iron and heavy substances 
are not used. 

fb) Bodily decoration {Knchaii) Lndudes (1) decoration 
with garlands, false hair^ false beard and whiskers, (2) deco- 
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Tation with omaroents of Sold, silver and precious stoneSp (3) deco¬ 
ration with suitable garments and face-painting. 

Male actors wear crown, cap+ matted haiTp false beard and 
whiskers and hair suitable to age and positioru Thus Ki^a Tvears 
a crown of peacock*^ tail a sage^ a head of false white hair and 
similar beards and whiskers indicating age and a king or a wariior 
fake black mustaches. Female characters^ if youngp tie their false 
black hair in a single knot and^ if old or agod» false grey hair 
loose- 

All kinds of Assamese ornaments are worn by the actors appro¬ 
priate to age and sex- Tinklmg bells and anklets 

(nepnr) are also iised. 

The garment is peculiar. The Sutradhaia wears a long Row¬ 
ing gown reaching down the heels^ a bodice covering the bust and 
a high turban or crown on the head. This is also the case with 
chief minister, only with this difference that hk head-dress is a cap. 
Kings, nobles and warriors put on trousers Ithmgds) and appro¬ 
priate bodice and head-dress. Boy actors wear white cloth 
(blz.uni). waist-cloth is of yellow silk; his head-dress is 

a Tdlfliti (peacock^ tail ornamented with precious stones and 
mica-pieces) and his bodice is of blue colour. Female actors put 
On flowing white or coloured gowns (mefchfltM) with ornamental 
coloured bodices, sages wear light waist-cloths and scarves of pale 
red colour (gerutod) , ascetics rags end Siva a tiger skin. Silver 
bonds are artistically worn by female characters and boys. 

Faces of actors are painted. This follows closely the Indian 
tradition. Four paints^ viZp, hmgul (red lead)^ (yellow 

orpUnent), nUa (indigo) and dfeci (chalk) are used for the pur¬ 
pose and different shades and hues are made by their admixture. 


ASSAMESE VERSIONS OF THE RAMAYAJSA 

BY 

U, C. Lekharu 

The RaTTiayati^ portraying Indian culture and ideals had 
been made very popular in Assam by the various recensionists who 
Bouriahed in diflerent periods of history. Assamese literature may 
boast of its priority hi producing the Hdmai/ann over all other 
provincial Aryan languages. For, there was no Ra^mayana in any 
other language when the first Assamese RoTTidyoTia poet Madhava 
Kandali rendered Vahnlki’s Hdmdyana into Assamese verse. Not 
Only that, the RffmAyofyi appeared in varied forms — in verse, in 
prose, in songs. There are five versions of the RafnapaitB in Assa* 
mese and each of a different type. 

The Rdtndj/aita probably gained more popularity after Hami' 
nanda of the fourteenth century had preached the Hama cult It 
vras through the disciples of Ramananda that the worship of Hama 
had spread widely in northern and middle India (Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, Vai^vism OTid ^aiwism). This wave reached Assam 
through the local aspirants who went about the holy places in 
quest of knowledge and religious merit. The Ranidpir^a poet 
Madhava EandaU flourished towards the end of the fourteenth 
century A.D, He composed the verses of the Eaimyana at the 
request of King Mahamariikya. Sankaradeva in his Uttara Kanda 
has ^ferred to him as a predecessor and flawless poet. The 
Kothd-puruoarita of Barpeta says that I^ghavacaryya, an aged 
contemporary of dankaradeva’s teacher Mahendra Kandali, was 
the disciple of Madhava KandalL Further details regarding the 
date of the poet has been discussed in my Asamtpd HdTndpovui 
Sdhitya (pages 

The poet had no other work in other provincial languages 
before him to serve as model or to imitate. He therefore made 
verses direct from the Sanskrit original — the Adikavya of Val- 
nuki. He sa3%:—> 

“Valmiki wrote in varioiis rhymes. 1 have, with great care, 
looked into them and have written in condensed form what 1 could 
Understand in my own way. Who there is, who will understand 
all the msos ? Hie poets write in the ways of the people. Some- 
L. s» 
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limes they supply things of their own and sometimes they letigtheu 
as the subjects would demand. Tt should be bome in mind that 
these are not words of God but are the creation of man. So one 
should not take offence at my diversions.** At another place he 
says — 

"The great sage Vilmiki has produced the Rdmayana. In 
fact he has created nectar for the world, etc.*' He has also said 
that he has inserted fedvj/n-rasa at the words of king Mahamanikya, 

Madhava Kandali*s extant till now have five can- 

toes only, that is from Ayodhy^ to L^nka. The other two cantoes 
—the Adi and the Uttaia are believed to have been lost. The Adi 
and the Uttar^ were supplemented hy Madhavadeva and Sankara^ 
deva respectively. Midhavn Kandali's mission having been to 
reptcMjuce the KnvyC only he probably had left out the two cantoeSr 
the Sanskrit originals of which also are taken to be later addi¬ 
tions. There is a confusing reference made by ttie poet himself 
to the effect that he made verses of the seven cantoes. This has 
led scholars to think that Kandali had actu&Uy rendered all the 
seven cantoes. But it should be noted that the poet made the 
reference only towards the end of the Lanka Kai^a. The other 
versions of the Assamese JJdni^yaiiios so far discovered also do not 
contain these two cantoes. 

The special characteristics of the R^mayit^ of Madhava Kan- 
dali may be summarized as follows 

Madhava Xandali gives local colour to the descriptions of 
nature, men and the works of men. His language is forceful and 
full of apt similiesH metaphorsp idioms and phrases, some taken from 
the original, some from the local language and some built by him¬ 
self, He gives photographic and dramatic descriptions of scenes. 
He adopts various rhymes suited to the various themes. There are 
also ver&es which are exact translations from the originaL In 
similies and metaphors he deviates sometimes from the original 
and there is seen the Influence of his age. For Instance, he com¬ 
pares the palace of Rama with that of Kailasa whereas in the 
original it has been compared with the dwelUng place of Indra. 
At the time of Kandali $iva worship predominated in Assam 
and that is why Siva's thought is uppermost m his mind. For 
some of his diversions one would do well to read the descriptions 
of Manthari, of Citrakutap of the search of the monkeya for Site 
at the command of Sugriva^ Hanumanta's fight with Rak^asas at 
Madhuvana and the subsequent burning of Lahka. 
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The Ramayanfi of Madhava Kandaii wa^ first published by late 
MftjdhavacbaDdra Bardalai some fifty years back. Two other 
editions were brought out a few years back by Pa^^t Kanaka 
chandra Sanna of Nowgong, and Prasannalal Choudbury of Bar- 
peta^ 

Giti-Rdindya^a or Dtirpabart iidmay fltui,^Diirgab&ra* an 
inhabitant of Knmikhyd or Nilacala worked out a condensed 
version of the in songs known as Gtti-RArmya^. The 

poet flourished during the reign of the Koch king Vlswa SLhha 
(1515“1540 A.D,). In Heuld-dkhi/^rta^ the poet's other workp he 
has referred to the king and has also given hts own genealogy. He 
writes, “1 bow down to the great king Vi?wa Sinha of Kamata-^ 
pura and also to his fortyeight consorts and eighteen princes/* 

He again says —** The village HiJacala is the best place in the 
whole world. There is Parvatl, the destroyer of the Asuras. 

'^Bihuvala Sikdar is a Gandharva incarnate. This song is 
spread by Durgabara.*' 

Further—Durgabara. son of Chandradhara, composed thig 
beautiful song." The songs predominate in this work and verses 
are interspersed between the songs. The songs are lyrical, each 
complete in itself and yet forming a part of the whole Eamnycnja* 
They contain varied tunes or as the pcsel calls them. The 

names of the Aagcs are also given. These are as follows ! 

Belaw^, Bar^^ Gunjari, Dhanasri, Ramagiri, AhAi'i Pa^a- 
mafijari, Bhatiy^', Vasanta, Sxihai, Manjarip Megha Mandal^ 
Devamohan, Sri GandhakSh, Marawar, Devajlnij Akasama^daH, 

"I^ie work shows the influence of Madhava Xandsli in some 
of the vepses. But he shows origmality in his selection of the 
scenes and in his twisting some of the facts to suit psycho- 
logy. Or. B. Xakatl in his Puront Asami|fd Sdhiti/a refers to this 
work as a folk edition of the Valmiki Ra may ana . 

The Adi and the Uttari of this work have not yet been dis- 
covered. This work was first publ^ed by late Visayachandra 
Biswasi of Hajo some thirty years ago and is out of print at 
present. 

The facts that seem to be the poet^s creations are the follow¬ 
ing:— 

1- While in forest Rama and Sita pass their time by play¬ 
ing at dice, playing Klieri^ etc* 3* Sitii sees the golden deer and 
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entreats R^a to bring it to her alive, so that she might tame it 
and Iceep it with her. 3. At Citrakut*3i Kama was m grief hut 
Sita created Ayodhya by her art in the forest, and Kama, Sita, 
Lak^mana and other courtiers indulge in the Caitrivali festival 
(festiv^ of the month of Caitra or Vas^toit^va) and plays with 
viQf (it is a kind of play with waten See for reference Tripura 
Burait^^^ D.HA.Sh, Assam) ^ 4. Sif^ carried away by Eavam 

wails at her fate and also thinks that Haina coming back from 
the hunt would be disappomted and would suspect her character. 
In fact Hama comes back and does as Sita imagines^ 

A translation of Sita's wailing is given below; — 

fate^ unavoidable is the eEect of Karma. I have brought 
blemish to the sacred family, I have become the cause of the 
min of the family^ It is for my sake that I sent my master and 
also Lak^a^a ui his search. Havana found me alone in the 
cottage and took me away. Thus I have been imned by my own 
action. When my master will return from the hunt and will not 
find me within he will surely roam about in the forest and will 
pass his time in anxiety. People will say against me and my 
master will believe in these and think many things and also that 
1 had sent Lak^mam with a bad motive. All evils will be ascrib¬ 
ed to me. (Kama will think) \ The unchaste Sita has fled away 
and left her own husband because she suffered a great deal in 
the forest life. The woman, so good in prosperity, has left in 
adversity. Surely a woman is not one's own. Thus Karaya^a 
will wait and upbraid me. I am disappointed for life and will 
not see you again. The mother looks downcast in overwhelmiug 
grief. This is said by Durgldasa.^* 

GT(i Rdindyana represents a type of hterature o! the early 
period and is dassed with the Beula songs of Mankara and 
N^ya^jadeva^ t/^d-partrwiytt and Kukuitni-hara-J^i of Pitsmbara 
Dasa, etc. 

Anunta Kartdali-—Durgabara Is followed by Ananta KandaU, 
a contemporary and follower of Sahkaradeva. Ananta Kandali 
took the work of Mndhava Kandali before him and amply borrow¬ 
ed from him verses and expressions, condensed somewhere and 
elaborated elsewhere. What speciality he claims is his incorporation 
of the Bhagavati element into the epic. He has expressively said: 

Mddhava KsadaZi biracfia 

Take suTii amdra kautvk# kare mana 
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iMmara sdmanya ssnto tea (Ha gat Aetata 
Bhajamga gu^ta yata nttbliaila vefeata 
Eteke yatan fcaro bftafeatira pade 
N'ubuEtbd ninda sada wild wbhd^de 
Sdfcjat^ Parama Brahma jdnibd 5ri Bama 

'‘Madhava Kandali wrote the Rojindyaya. Hearing his work 
1 aspire. He wrote the simple facts of Rama but the devotional 
aspect was not made explicit- So I make the attempt for the 
sake of devotion and I entreat that the audience might not inli-f 
offence with me. You should know Hama to be the Absolute 
Brahman himself 

It has been stated above that Sahkaradeva and Madhavadeva 
supplemented to the Rdmdginrto of Madhava Kandaii by contri¬ 
buting the Uttara and the Adi But they were both 

preceded by Ananta Kandah in the writing of the Rdmdgoi^. 
There is a reference in the Katha-purucarita of the Barpeta Satra 
regarding this. The reference is very significant It is stated *hat 
Madhava Kandaii once appeared before Sahkaradeva in a dream 
and entreated him to retain his name in the Ramayaya, as it was 
seen that Ananta Kandaii was trying to dispense with his xiamo 
from his Rdmayaj^, $ri Sankara having such an experience re¬ 
tained the RamflyiT^ of Madhava Kandaii as it was and supple¬ 
mented the two cantoes, the Adi and the Uttara. They further 
added the Bha^itas at the end of the diapters in the style of the 
works of the Vaipiava period. Originally there were no verses 
enjoining upon people to turn to Hari and take his name. Madhava 
Kandaii ended his chapters with the words “Subha, Subha,” 
simply. 

To Ananta Kandaii as to his Guru Sii fiankaradeva, Rama 
Was no other than Kp^a himself in another form, and by supple¬ 
menting the devotional aspect to the epic he turned it to a reli¬ 
gious scripture fitting to the contemporary movement of whidi 
he was a distinguished votary. In many places he has distinctly 
referred to his speciality. In one place he has said; — 

Rfiiwytt^ kaihd pads nibatidkilo 
Bhdgavatocarccd kari 
/fori kotkd inne durphora kaliht 
Tarite fceJio Tuipdri. 

I have narrated the facts of the in verse by dis¬ 

cussing the Bbdpauota. In the dark age of Kali no one can 
attain liberation without Hari." 
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Ananta KaTiddi describes Rajzia as God and the subjects as 
his devotees. On the occasion of Rama's leaving for forest he 
says to Sita: — 

Bharat* ftaibefco rajd pdlibcfca save pmja 
TdUt mbr fcicho cintd 
Etekese rtiora ioka lejtio bhokata loka 
5utnarartte prffitui pfiwji ydi 
£hemi Avodhy^inin dra i/ata ncra iid?i 
jSave moro pnratn bhafcata 

"Bharata will be king and rule over the subjects. But I have 
no thought over that. The cause of my sorrow is this that I have 
forsaken the devotees, Ihis thought rends my heart- The men 
and women of the whole of Ayodhya are my devotees '’ 

The above tone is ejcpllcit everywhere. The poet compares 
the palace of Rama as the temple of Hama equaUing it with 
Vaikuntba, unlike Madhava Kandali who compares it with 
Kailfisa. 

That the people of the time was aspiring after knowledge and 
were disoontent with the scholars for not clearly ^Kplaining thmgs 
to them are evident from some verses of the JWiindy* 7 io, He 
sa3^: — 

P{r^dite bhcT^ibo buH nakoribd ros 
Ami punu bWnpiloIio pffTiditdT do^. 

'T>o no longer resent by saying that the scholars will cheat 
you. I have removed the faults of the scholars.^' 

Again—T^lokara urtkoka prafcrte nuhitje 
Paf^Iite Tioicdve i/dci 
Etekese Rdmakathd biraciio 
Bkakatira tattva bad. 

“The illiterate do not understand the words of the slokas and 
the scholars also do not explain them at their own initiative and 
so I have written the story of Kama by expounding the truths of 
the Bhakti cult,*’ 

The poet gives his own particulars in the following manner:— 

^'Hajo is a sacred place and it is the best place in Kimarupa. 
On the top of the Manikuta hill there is Hayagriva, the lord of 
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the gods. By its side flows the Brahmaputra. There is a sacred 
ku'^ida there known as Apunarhhava, an ablution in whidi 
destroys a second birth, Deva Gahgidhara m the form of 
Gokarna is shining there .... Over the hill there is Hare, Kimes- 
wara in the form of the Linga and there are also Kedara and 
Kamala in the forms of the Lihga.*' 

such a holy place there was Ratii& Pafhaka^ a Brahman 
who was a servant of Vi^u. He propagated the Bhdgavata there 
holding a Satra. There was bom a son to him named Hari- 
carana. He was subsequently known as Ananta Kandali when 
good days dawned upon him. This humble self now composes 
ihe verse of the i{d7nd2/£iTLa by incorporating the BMgai-^ata as 
salvation is not possible in the Kali age without Hari*^ (Ayodhya- 

^'Ratna Pathaka bent on the feet of the Brahmans and Vi^u 
resided there for sometime. He always read the Bhd^ovatci and 
the saintly people always heard him. People were pleased with 
his cuckoo-Iik.e voice^^ (Ki^kkindhya-k^d^) . 

He has other references Ln the portion of the Bfedgat^atOj X. 
done by him and in the Vrtr^ita-i^adha (BhSgai>ata, TV). 

In the Xth Canto Bhagavata he has said that he was known 
also as Candra Bharati. Ananta Kandali and as Bhagavata 
Aciryya. 

On a slab of stone on a hillock to the direct north of 
Umananda at North Gauhati there is a record as foUowa: — 

iSite tOToni^top^ii lauhitya-udyutid 

Sukhado^khila^kdTiATh Tttatidapas-Candrci-Bhdmfeh , 

'This Ls the camp (mfftidapa) of Candra Bharati which for its 
sunrays in winter and the air of the Brahmaputra in summetj is 
pleasant to aU people/* 

Sti Rama ffirtoaa is another recension of the RdTOdyinrtn in 
a different style, Itis was the work of Ananta Tphakura Atl also 
known as Kayastha Hrdayananda belonging to the fourth genera¬ 
tion from Sahkaradeva. It was he who had established the Kala- 
^ Satra at Nowgong. He wrote Rdma Ktrtana in 1574 Saka, 

In the body of the work he has ivritten:^— 

Yaia Candra Khdn ya Bhiiyd dchtld pmkhydta iwini 
^addpa dharmata |/Grs citta 
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TalMfis fe(riit5tha bhai Sukaui ye giri nam^ 

jCbgoti tana patrc Yattu Jiai 

;$a-^It:arara bbotr-peutn name Vi^rmpriyo 

BiliaiEauto Yadii ^bbanag 

Tana garbhe bha^ jata nubiJcoJio khjyata. 

Parania miinjkltB mvdbamati” 

“There was the great and virtuous Bhiiya, Yasa Candra Kh&3, 
His youngest brother Sukavi-giii had a son named Yadu. This 
Yadu married the chaste girl Vimupriya, daughter of Sankara’s 
brother. 1 ana bom of her but have no fame. I am a dullard.*' 

He says in another place: — 

Kdyostha Hrdaydnande kaye 
^uniyoka aabhd^ada caya. 

“Please hear, O! audience. Hfdayanauda says this; Kdma> 
JCfrtnna is written in the style of Sasokaradeva’s Ktstw KtrioTia 
and takes the facts from RamcyoTio Ccndrifcaj a condensed 
Sanskrit Kdmdyotic written by the Assamese scholar KaJapa- 
candra.” ’Ihe poet writes: — 

Sato kdiida Rumayirna Vdlmiktra lerta 
Tdnt fiflra uddJicrild kartyd viurta 

, Ramayona GcTidTilcfl hailonfo fara Ttnma 
Kaidp ye dvija raadm moftanta upoma 
KirtoiMiT chande bircehilo podo sara 
Sri Rama f^rtOTia iioma hupbfi ibaro 

“Kalipa Candra Dvija by taking the essence of the Ranidyana of 
Valmiki has written Romdyona CandriJcd. I have made verses 
from it after the style of liCtrtana.” The poet means the Klrtand 
of Sri Sankaradeva. He himself has written: — 

Jaya jcya ^Hmanta ^aukcra pumoJcdma 
Ktrtanora chande biracild guna ndma 

"Hail to Srunanta Sankara the perfect in himself. He wrote 
the virtues and names (of Kr^a) in verses of KirtattB”. 

The poet was a follower of Sankaradeva and accepted Rama 
as none other than himself and made his work fit for daily 

f-h ^^n tin g In the reference to the date of composition the poet 
gives A^^a, Muni, V fina^ Candra Saka which comes to 1574 Saka. 
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T?ic Rdmfli/a'nfl 

The prose ot Katfcjd ild7?ta;yan(i was writtea aboijt 

the latter heJf of 16tli century (Saka era) by Eaghunatha 
Mahanta, a Satradhikara of the Daiyfeg Sattra. The author was 
fifth in descent from Satanandap a contemporary and disciple of 
Sri Sankaradeva, This author also wrote two other poetical 
v/orks —Satruniaya and Adbhuta jRdmayortui. In Adbh^tfi Rdtm^ 
yann the poet writer: — 

Kf^am feinfcara Bar that ta ijaiiiiie jdta 
Alpamati ndmata hikhydta 

“I am born in the family of Barkhakta, servant of Kr^a and 
am known as Raghunatha/* Satananda was known as Barbhakta 
as is learnt from the caritapixthi$. In ^atru-njaya the poet says that 
he wrote in the saka era 165S. Thus it may be surmised that 
Kathd Jldwidifo^ might have been written sometime earlier or later 
than the .Satrunjaya. The actual date of the work has not yet been 
traced as the complete work has not been discovered as yet. Late 
Hemchandra Goswami collected the original manuscript of this 
w'ork from one Bhlmkanta Mabanta of GolagbaL In the Descrip- 
true Cotabpue of Assantcse Manuscrtpts he has stated that Haghu- 
natha was the son of Ki^anatha and grandson of Harikn^a and 
flourished in the fifth generation from Sankaradeva. He was the 
Satradhik^a of the Daiying-sattra in the Golaghat Sub-division on 
the bank of the Daiyang river. An annotated edition of this work 
has been prepared by Gauhati University for publication. 

This work is a valuable treasure of Assamese prose Utetaturei 
and it contains the facts of the fiorndyana in a concise fora. At 
the end of each chapter the poet has mentioned the name of the 
Vaimlki Ramaya^a. In the style of the work there is a distinct 
trace of influence of the Aiikit/c-nd|a and the works of Ehatt^devan 


The Jftcmdya^ in Drama 

It was Sd fii^karadeva who first dramatist the facts of the 
HdfndyatMi in his Sitd Svayambdra or Rdma Vijaya Madhava- 
deva is also said to have written a drama, known as Hama 
There is a reference to it in the old biographical works^ It is also 
stated that the work was not preserved after the first performance 
as it was difficult for various reasons to arrange performances 
(See Katltdyurucarita edited by U. C. LekharuJ. 

U 20 
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Another drama^ Sitar Pataia-PraveiOj waa written by Ananta 
KatidaU. 

Thus the facts of the were made lamUiar e^en to 

lay-mem 

Some other Minor attd Stray WorJes 

There are some minor and stray works built upon folklore and 
also the facts of the Rdm^yana by poets. These are very popular 
among people but are not literal transactions from any original 
Sanskrit works. There are such works extant in Bengali as wdl. 
Dr^ Dinesh Chandra Sen is of opinion that the stories of these 
works might have arisen towards the 12th and the 13th centuries 
as most of these dwell on the mights of Tantm and Yoga, These 
later on were infused with Vai^ava traits and made instrumental 
in the propagation of the Va^nava faith. The same may be said 
about the Assamese works. Details of some sudi works are given 
below. 

In iSatrunjnya are described the powers and the victories of Bah. 
In Bali’s expedition of conquering the directions even Narakasura 
of Eamapitha had to take side. Narakasura made his way through 
the path of Yoga and reached the place of the monkey king Mala- 
yaja with his soldiers. After the description of the Yogapatha the 
poet has said: — 

"O audience^ bear this rare tale. Its name is i^atrunjaya and 
it is the work of Baghunatha Das. I have said something of the 
past and something of the futiure from what V alroTki said to Bharad- 
vaja while narrating about incarnation T have mtrodueed the tale 
of Satrunjaya. Wise men should pardon me as it is customary 
that the poets incorporate various rsisfl# in kavyas. I have in¬ 
corporated the Tusfla here from various $astras/‘ 

The Sanskrit Adbhutardmai/ff^ tells the atory of the killing 
of the hundred-headed R&vana by Sitl But this Assamese version 
contains a different story whicii is as follows^ 

Sita after she had descended to the nether regions became 
impatient of not seeing Lava and Kuia and sent V^uki to take them 
to her by some means. Vasuki came ia the form of a Brahman 
and under the pretext of training them in war instruments took 
them away. On the way the Brahman knew from them everj'thing 
regarding them and the descent of their mother Sita. The Brahman 
then related to them that he had met Vrateswari Devi wife of Kama 
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in the city of VidyS-VUasiiiL They then desired to see her, Site’s 
Joy knew no hounds to hove her sons before her. 

It was later known from Brahma where Lav« and Kuia were 
taken, Henumanta, who was an adept in yogic performance was sent 
for bringing hack the brothers, Hanumanta entered the nether world 
and defeating the Nagas in a fight had interview with Lava and 
Kusa and also Sita and persuaded the princes to come back. He 
rfso succeeded in getting Sita’s consent to come to H^a only once, 
Hanumanta reached Hama's place and Sita also along with the two 
sons appeared from within the earth in a celestial throne. Rama's 
pangs of separation was m i n i m ized and Sita again entered the 
aether world promising to come and bow down before Rama every 
day after the daily performances were over. 

Here ends the story. It is said to have been related to Yudhis- 
thira by Markapd^ya. 

Mahirdy<cna Vadha,—^Ihis work was written by Sri Candra 
Bhirsti which is another name of Ananta Kandali. 

The story is that Havana sought for help from his brother Mahi- 
rSvapa of the nether region, in his war with Kama, Mahirivana by 
his of sleep took away Rama and Lak^ana and captivated 
them for making sacrifice of them before the goddess CandL Hanu¬ 
manta by his yogic skill smashed the goddess Ca]?di, killed Mahi- 
ravapa and also GarbbSsura bom of Mahiravapa, and took back 
Rama and Lak^maM, 

Ga^ka Caritra —This is a small work written by one Dha- 
nanjaya. 

The story here is that Rivapa made a device for winning Sita 
by presenting before her in the Aioka forest illusory Rama and 
Lak^mana. He went to the place in a grand procession and was 
su^ of success. Because, he would make the illusory Rdma and 
^ksmapa entreat Siti to surrender to Ravapa, In the meantime 
Haniun^ta entered Lanka in the form of an astrologer and fhis- 
tratrf the puri»se of the demon by bearing strong evidence of the 
unchastity of his wife Mandodari and raising his fury thereby. 
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By 

U, C. Lekhamj 

K??n Dvaipayana Vyasa, the original author of the MaM- 
bharato tau^t the epic to five disciples— Vaisampayana, Suka, Jai- 
mini, Paila and Sumantu. Vai^payana repeated it at the ser^t 
sacrifice of Janamejaya. SuU Ugrasrava or Sauti (sea of Loma^' 
Sana Stita) heard it recited there. Suta then sang U in the twdv^ 
Uar sacrifice of Saunaka in the Naimi^aijya. Thus the Mahd- 
bhdrata came to have three versions. The other disciples also we« 
helieved to have developed the theme of the Mahfibhnrota m their 
way. But the extant second version is the Aa^vainedha-parva of 

Jaimini. 

For a comparative study of the Assamese MaMblifirttta we 
give below from 5flbdoJcaIp«tdTuma, the parvas, chapters, and the 
numhers of ^loJeoa in the original Sanskrit text. 

Poruos 


Adi 

Sahfaa 

Aranyaka or Vana 

Virata 

Udyhga 

BhS^nui 

Drona 

Karna 

Salya 

Saupfrka 

Stri 

Santi 

Anusasana 

A^vamedha 

Asramavasa 

Mau$ala 

Mah&prasthanika 

Svargarohana 

Harivamia; 

A^arya 

Bhavi^ 


arvas 

Chapters 

$l6ka» 

19 

227 

8984 

9 

78 

3511 

16 

269 

11664 

4 

76 

2050 

11 

186 

6628 

5 

117 

5384 

B 

170 

9909 

1 

69 

4964 

4 

59 

3220 

3 

IS 

870 

5 

27 

775 

4 

339 

14T32 

1 

146 

8DD0 

2 

103 

3320 

3 

42 

1506 

1 

S 

390 

1 

3 

320 

1 

5 

200 

1 

244 

12909 

1 

112 

3448 
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Attempts at rendering the Mohdbhdrata into Assamese verse 
were made very early in the I3th centurj', and till die days of 
Sarikaredeva we find traces of three Msfcabhdrata poets. From 
what has been found till to-day it may be surmised that some soli¬ 
tary episodes or parvans only were done into Assamese during the 
period. ThuSp Harivara Vipra's Fabrubdltar Fuddha of the 
Ait^amedhd-parva^ the Japadrctha-mdha of the Dn^a-parvo. of 
Kaviratna Sarasvati and Sfll^miei'-Pravese of the Droii^-Panja in 
the name of Hudra Kandali are the only productions left to us till 
to-day. It is not that no other portions were done besides those 
mentioned. From what, for in^taucej Kaviratna Sarasvatl has 
stated in his JayodratTiauadiia we know that the poet had already 
versified the Sakuntala episode^ and the character of Yajati of the 
Adiparva and then took to tomposing the killing of Jayadratha. 

The poets in those days were patronised by the kings and it is 
from the eulogies made by the poets of the king$ that the times of 
the works and the poets can be traced. Thus Harivara Vipra in 
his Vabrubahar Yuddha has said that he has composed his work 
during the reign of King Durlabhanariiyai^af the great king of 
Kamatnpura. A translation of the lines is given below ; 

'^Hail to King Durlabhanarayana, the great hero of Kamati- 
pur. May he live thousands of years and happilyp with his sons 
and friends, rule over his kingdom, living in his kingdom the 
Brahman Harivara, worshipping the feet of Gauri has expressed in 
ver^, the Aiva-mcdka Pnrt?n which is appreciated by the saintly 
peo|deJ^ Durtabbanarayana ruled towards the end of the thirteenth 
century.* 

Kaviratna Sarasvati has stated that he composed bis Jayn- 
dratha-^^adha in the reign of King Indraiiarayaoa, son of Durlabha- 
narSyana. From his writings it is known that the king was a wor¬ 
shipper of Sadasiva. The poet says that in the village of Chotassla 
(in Barpeta subdiidsion) was the vrell-known Pan^lt^ chiefT Cakra- 
parii Sikdar, whom King Durlabhaniraya::^ had praised again and 
again. He died and there was sorrow everywhere. Ki^ son 
Kaviratna Sarasvati composed the verses of the Jayodratha-V^^ha. 

Hudra Kandali in his ^fltpaJci-pToreia has in the same manner 
referred to Ring Tamradhvaja and has said: 

""The high soul Tomradhvaja and his brother, though young, 
are virtuous hke old men. They are devotees of both V^sou and 

1. Galt, A HUtory of Ajiam, p, SI. 
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MsJiamiS'a and they protect the subjects like their own sons. They 
bear love to each other like Rama and Laksmana. May they live 
a thousand years with their friends/’ 

Thus the poet may be taken to have flourUhed during the 
reign of the Kachari king Tamradhvaja, who ruled in the be^- 
ning of the I4th centviry. 

These poets compoaed verses on popular themes of the Maha- 
bharata to fit to the use of the Oja-palis, who sang ihese at public 
gatherings and on festive occasions. In fact the Bdinflaonn, the 
Mafidbhflrata and the subject of BeulS were m those days the main 
sources of knowledge and enjoyment to the mass. The poets took 
the subjects from the origmal Sanskrit works and narrated them 
generally very freely in tune with the foIk'SonESj and the national 
traits with all their details found full expression in them. 

The Vabrubafuir Yuddha taken from Jaimini’s diumnedlMi 
Parva, is finished in G05 verses of podn, jhitmuri^ chabi and dulnri 
metres. The description of the palace of Maiiipiira is very elabo* 
rate and is simply a magnified form of a typical Assamese house, 
and it shows the artistic tastes of the people. The description of 
the fight is lively and those of sorrow are very touching. The 
figures of speech, idioms and phrases are homely, colloquial and 
aptly used. 

The story of Vnbrubdhor Yuddha: Yudhbthira's sacrificial 
horse followed by Arjuna was captured by VabrubSha, the king of 
Mapipura. Vabrubahana then had known from his mother Citra- 
nagadg that Arjuna was his father. He then went to Arjuna to 
return the horse, but Arjxma did not only disclaim any relation¬ 
ship but questioned the chastity of his mother and chastised Va¬ 
brubahana for his cowardice. Then Vabrubahana fought with 
Arjima and kiUed him, SrT Krsna appeared in the field, restored 
Arjuna to life and related to Arjuna that Vabrub^ana was his 
son throu^ Chitrangada, Aiiuna then remembeced everything 
and embraced Vabrubahana as bia most worthy son. 

Along with other merits, the theme In which the father and 
the son are opposite parties in a war has made the work \'ery 
popular even to this day. 

Kavirutna SarasvatTs description of the fight in Jayadtotka- 
Vadko is very expressive. The selection of words and the metre 
bearing them bring to the mind’s eye the terrible state of the war. 
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It was in the Vai^^avite period at the initiative and patron¬ 
age of king Karanariya^ (I540-lo85 A.D*) and at the inspiratioii 
from Sahkaradeva that the whole of the Maliahharma was taken 
up for translation into Assamese veE$e, rhe Koc king NaranS- 
rayana, the great patron of learning specially engaged Kama Saras- 
vati, a follower of ^ahkaradeva for his great work. During the 
reign and at the patronage of tHs king^ Assamese literature and 
learning grew abundantly and to a high extent. From the descrip¬ 
tions of the poets on the generosity of this king one is naturally 
reminded of the great king Bhoja of antiquity, Naranaraya)dta and 
his brother and general Sukladhvaja bountifully gave money and 
other rewards to those who would offer any work on the MflhdbJin- 
ratn. The king woxild ait listening to the readings of the iscrip- 
tures, the newly composed verses and would take active part 
himself in the various scriptural discussions. It was m his court 
that the ekcSurw^ r\Ama dharma of Sri Sahkarad^va was established 
in the long-drawn controversy between Sankaradeva and those who 
opposed him. Some works of extraordinary merit even from the 
pen of Sankaradeva and Madhavadeva came at the wish either of 
this king or his brother. The Gu-^mdld of ^ahkaradeva which 
is a very condensed version of Bfidgavata was composed 
overnight when once the king wished to hear the from 

any one in his court at one sitting. In very many places of the 
Miahdbhdrafa and other works the poets have sung his praises. We 
give below some translations of the praises from the MuMbhorato : 

" Hail to the unequalled king Naranirgyana, who is busy day 
and night with the search for •fostros on religion, morals, the Pura- 
nas and the Bbdrata. It is he who has brought to his court all the 
Pag^ts in Gaud^ and Kamarupa and have placed them in posses^^ 
sion of Sd^aSr There in his court the wise men expound the 
every day, I have also been brought here. At the injunc¬ 
tion of the king I have composed the verses in great joy^* (Verses 
7-9 of the Adi^Vanap^irun), 

'"He is patient, forgiving, bountifiih and highly saintly and is 
ever full of reverence to Vi^^u and the Vai^uavas. He wor^ps at 
the feet of Madhava in every manner. Such a king ordered me'^ 
(Verses 354-356, Adi-Vamiparutt). 

“ I pay my respects to Naranaruya^, the son of Vi^asimhar 
versed io all Sdatras and whose glory is sung by the kings, HLs 
city is on the river Swanjako^ and it is wide and Jong and is 
beautiful like the place of ludra. In Hig kingdom there are nine 
lakhs of subjects excluding the Brahmauas, Vaifuavas and beggars. 
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He punishes Ihe thieves, the wicked and the daceits. He is over¬ 
joyed to hear the Jorya-kavy^f the Mah^purai^ and places the 
rata very high in his esteem. In the interior of his court he inces¬ 
santly hears the rare BMrata by offering money, clothings and 
apparels. This king has subdued many kings and the kings of 
Jayanta, Kirata, Bhata, Magadha, Madaka pay him tributes. He 
has bestowed on me wealth to my heart’s content and having his 
words in mind I have iximposed these ver^ ” (Adi Va7\^parv{i, 
verses S27-533). 

“He commanded me thus:—‘You compose the Mahabhdrata in 
Assamese verse. I have given you all the commentaries and 
explanations that are in my court library and you take all to your 
place.* Thus the king in cart-loads have sent ah the books to uiy 
place. He has given me sufficient money, clothing and apparels 
and also servants and maid-servants, and I have composed the 
verses at his words *’ f^Pu^paharana' portion of the Vaiia Parva, 
839 -^ 42 }. 

“ My parents called me AnirudhSt Sukladh^^ja gave the name 
of Kavicandra, the king bestowed on me the name of Rama Saras- 
vati and asked me to compose the Mflhdbhdriataj those Ki^hke poets 
like Kams^i also have composed verse.s from this epic. These poets 
gave me hints that they would also compose verses. I have done 
some portions and they also have done in portions ” (VemupHTpa, 
"Puspaharana’i w. 1424-25). 

**Hai] to king Naran^yaj^ versed in all the Sdstras, who 
takes the greatest delight in hearing the Bhdrata^ Day and night 
he bears the Bhdrcto. If anybody offers him any book on the 
Bbdrata he becomes ver>^ ^ad and gives to one's hearths content 
money and apparels. He has gone to the other world hut his good 
name survives and he is praised by the worthy. I composed 
verses very happily ip bis kingdom.. .There was ^rimanta ^ahkarap 
who was the greatest of Vai^ijavas in the whole of Jambudnpa- 
SukladhvajEp the brother of the king accepted him as his religious 
gti™ and would hear the Bhagauafo. He also listened to the Bh^- 
rata** (Bug^d^ra-vcdhct). 

"‘Siinianta Sankara is God in man's form. The Brahmans being 
jealous of him spoke against him before the king.. .But Naranari- 
yana, the greatest of the kings was a saint and he sent for me and 
asked me to compete verses of the At his words I have 

composed twenty-four thousand verses. The original work of 
Vyn^a contains thirty-thousand ^okas (End of Kuldealaiiacl)ta)« 
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Rama Sara^vati has stated : —^ 

to Sukladhvaja^ the brother' of the klog, and also chief 
among the pundits whose mind was dipped into the reli* 

gion by Srlmanta Sankara. In his kingdom I write these verses. 
I bow down at the feet of Mukundadeva, the unequalled in virtue^p 
who gave the names of Bharatacandra and Kavicandra. Victorious 
be Naranarayai^a in the world who is ever eager to hear the 
Bhdrata'* {Vijaya^vanapcrva, w, 3319-3321). 

"• At the word of such a king (Naranaiaya]^) I have composed 
the Vanaparva verges '* {v. 4820). 

Engaged by Naranarayana, Rama Sarasvati took up the work. 
Some other poets also volunteered their services and assisted 
Rama Sarasvati in versification. This is evidenced by the poet'^s 
own acknowledgment^ translation of which is ^ven above. What¬ 
ever that might be. Hama Sarasvatl could not finish the work 
during the life time of Naranarnyajaa but continued to w^ork till 
the days of Dharmanarayajoia, king of Darrang. Subsequently 
other poets also extended their hands to versifying the portions 
left unfinished by the forerunners. We have given in the follow¬ 
ing pages the names and the works of all the MaftdbJiflrato poets. 

Being a devout follower of Sahkaradeva Rama Sarasvatl while 
fulfilling the wish of the king made his Mahabhdrato subservient 
to tlie prop^ation of the Bhagavata religion as was preached by 
his great preceptor. The stories of the Mahdbharcta like those of 
the naturally attract people^ these being repositories of 

all knowledge and ideals and representatives of Indian culture. 
The whole of the Mahabhorata and especially the Vanaparva 
afforded ample scope for the poet to preach the Va4miva tenets— 
to show the glory of Lord and the triumph of virtue over 

vice. The Vanaparva of the Assamese Mahdblt.iratfl has been 
made very voluminous. This pharva is also known as 
and the Assamese people regard the MaJidbJidrata as a religious 
scripture in no sense inferior to the great Bhugauata^ The Vai?nava 
element in the Mshabh^rato had not been a new thing but it had 
crept in even into the original compositJon of Kr$na Dwaipiyane 
Vyasa. Rama Sarasvati made it still more pronounced. The 
stories and the truth behind them so long unknown to the mass 
became not only popular but become their heart's most prized 
treasure. The works of the co-workers and followers of Rama 
Sarasvati all bore the same tone and spirit. Further specialities 
of the Assamese Mahabharata is that it contains some sub-parvas, 
L. 30 
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and Upa-p^rvas some of which are very volnmiiiouSp and which 
are not found in the works of any other provincial languages. The 
poet traces their sources to the original work of Vyasa and the 
commentaries accompanying it No research has however been 
made so far to find out the original Sanskrit work on which the 
poets built their edifices and the whole field of Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Assam remains almost unexplored. 

We give hdow some details of the vaidous parv'as of the Assa¬ 
mese 

Adi Parua.—The poet retells this parva in 2036 %^erses. Here 
he writes in the name of Aniruddha or Dvija Aniruddha, and does 
not refer to the king who employed him. This parva has not yet 
been published hut remains in manuscript. It may be reminded 
that some episodes only of this parva were rendered into Assamese 
verses in the early period by Kaviratna Sarasvat! in the days of 
king Indran^yana, son of Durlahhenoraya^e of Kamata. The 
poet has made very explicit the mission of the propagation of the 
Vai^ajava faith that remains in the background of the work. Ani¬ 
ruddha Is another name of Hama BarEsvati. 

t 

Here is the description of the meeting of Paraiara with Satya- 
vati, the birth of the P^davas and the Katiravas, the destruction 
of the Kha3>d^va forest and the fight of Sri and Arjuna with 

Indra. PdncaK-riudfttt, a work in 860 coupletSp containing the 
episode of Draupadl’s bitrth and marriage, springs from the hands 
of Ra m a Sarawati, vrho abo gives bis name as Bharata Bhu^ai^, 

Sahbd Part’ll. — This parva contains 1070 verses and the poet’s 
name appears as Dvija Aniruddha as in Adi Parva, The poet's 
own son Gk}plnatha also assisted him with the verses from 812- 
1D28. The work describes the Rajasuya Yajna of Yudhigthira and 
Yudhisthira^s play of dice with the Katu-avas including SakiinL 

Another poet Sista Bhattacaryya rendered the ^tiupdZavadha 
of Sahh^ Parva in a very homely style. In Siydl Go^i another 
work of the poet, he says that he belonged to the Siiryya Vipra 
class and had his residence at Chapara in the Darrang district. 
This work is believed to have been written at about 1616 A.D^ 

Vena Parufl.—This parva contains — 

Adi VanaperuOj Pu^poharorui Parva (written with Gopmatba) ^ 
Manicandra Gho^ Parco^ Vijdi/a Parre—aH in 5441 verses, 
T^ha-yatrd-parva^ Sindhurd Parva or Sindhu-y^trd-parua — in 
1142 verses (written during the days of Dharmanatiyana) . 
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The upa-parvas related to this parva are the following : — 
Kuiocalavodha (in 1925 verses) 

BapJtdsurctvadJia (in 3900 verses after the death of Nara- 
narayana) 

Khajttsumvczdha (in 182 verses) 

A^i?afcflr^-yttddha 
Jap^suravadha 
Jaih.ghM$utavadha 
Bh<^jakaUivadha. 

The other poets who composed verses on the Vanaparva are 
the following ;■— 

JfffiTisdri,—a eontemporaiy of Rama Sarasvatl, He wrote 
Kirata Parva—a suhparva. Kamsari finishes the work in ^seven 
hundred and twenty-five verses. The subject-matter of the parva 
consists of Arjuna^s mastering the war mstmments in heaven under 
Indra^ his escape from the enchantment of UrvasI, killing of Kibata 
Kavaca and Paulama, pleasing Sankara in fight and attaining 
Pa^pata from hiin^ and his coming back to his brothers, 

5d^ra Kliari.—This poet was a rodent of Sila (Barpeta) as 
is known from the last verse of his work. 

His work is Kfirwwitijafi-rarfha and it contains 366 verses. In 
verse 364 he states that he has made verses of the Kurmathapo-fv^ir 
The story b as follows :—^ 

After the Pan^avas were sent to exile the Kauravas, in order 
to proclaim their prowess made arrangement for a-horse sacrifice. 
A new town was established for the purpose^ the house for hcddlng 
the sacrifice was huUt and then were sent horses to the four quar¬ 
ters. Karna was sent to the west^ Droids to the east, Duh^sana 
to the northj and Bhi^nia to the south as guards of the sacrifijcial 
horses. The horse of Duhsasana entered the kingdom of Kurma- 
walir The king ordered KMabhedra to capture the horse and made 
arrangements for war, Duhiasana was also taken a prisoner 
in the war. Duryodhana and Bhi^ma and aU went there and 
reached the place in twelve days. 

The fight ensued. Jayadratha and Karna bound Kalabhadra 
with Nagapa^. Kurrnawall came and encoimtered Duryodhana. 
Duryodhana was flown off to Hasiinaptira. Then approached 
Hhbma who killed KurmawalL Kalabhadra was released. The 
five-year old son of KQmmwali was made king. The widowed 
queen died ascending the funeral pyre of her husband. 
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It will be interesting to know the contents of the upa-parvas 
joined to the Yana Parva. The poet clpims, as it has been stated 
above, that he bad the sources of these in the Sanskrit works of 
Vyasaj which had the commentaries with them. He got these 
from the court library of King Naran^ya^ The poet also says 
that he had inserted the inner truths behind the facts and 
incidents, and also things from Hamsa-kfifct in places. By the 
inner truths the poet means the Bhdgavnta teachings. In fact, 
the poet after describing the facts and incidents dwells in ecstasy 
on the glory of lord Kf^oa. He writes verse after verse in singing 
the tnacaritrfl of K|^a, the ways of the Vai^avas and the cult 
of bhaktL He sings further the praises of Sankaradeva who 
established Vai^na^osm in Assam^ Kamarupa and Koe Behar 
and King Naranarayaija and ^nkladhvaja for their reverence for 
the sacrifices for ^ahkaradeva and for patronisiiig the cause of 
learning and the Bbdgtivatn religion. It will not he possible in 
this short space^, to show the literary and other beauties that 
abound in the works mentionedp hut we give below only the 
broad outlines of the stories in the vmous ttpo-paruHs. 

The Story of KuJ^ola-Vadka -—The Pa^^avas are at the 
hermitage of sage Galwava. They bear from the saga that 
Dhumrak^ bom of Karigiodatta of Kisi by virtue ot a sacrihee to 
Svetamadhava got a sou who received the name Kulicala from 
Agasti The sage also said that his face would be like that of a 
goat and his body would be of a man. lliis Kulacala turns ^ 
tyrant and cause of death. Aijuna and Bhima want to see him- 
They start north and after some months reach the place — 
the KHora forest by the bank of the Dimagbck^ There live the 
sago Svetaketu near Gandbnragiri One day Bhima and Arjuna 
were seen by a demon friend of Kulacala^ The demon wants to Lake 
the two P^^avas as food for Kulaoala. Then ensues a terrible 
fight. Bhima kills the demon along with his ten followers. 
Another day other four demons see Nakula and Sahadeva and 
from conversation with them know them to be the bTothers of 
those two men who killed the ten demons some days back. In 
fear they hasten to Kulacaln and Informs him of everything. 
Kulacala first sends his attendants who attack the Pan^avas at 
their place of rest. A fight ensues. The commander of the demons 
dies. Two others also die. Then come Kurmarata. He also hav¬ 
ing been defeated^ Kulicala personally comes to the field and he 
Is also ultimately killed. 
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This story is said to have been taken from Pana 

of Jaimini Bk^rdia, 

At the end of this Parve Rama Saravatl has said—*^^The 
luminous Sankara was God himself in nuan^s form. But the 
Brahmanas grew envious and spoke to the king against him .... 
The Brahmai^as would not bear Sankara fearing that their source 
of income and honour would be destroyed. But Naronarayaito 
was such a monarcdi that he brought me and enjoined upon me 
the task of rendering the BMrata into Assamese verse. At his 
word I have composed twentyfour thousand ^okas so far. Hie 
original slokas of Vyasa were thirty thousand in number." The 
poet ends with the name Bhlrata Bhu^na at the end, 

He also writes—Dvaipayana has mixed Mmala-Samhita and 
Ifam$a-Kdkl. 

The atOTT^ of Bcgfedsura-Viidfin^^The after leaving 

Ihe Bfaav^ava forest starts to see the sage Agasti in the Tariga 
forest. They first reach tho place of Astika and then the Sripkala 
forest and hathe in the Yudhi^thira worships 

and Gaurinatha and Draupadi worships Gauri. Gauri 
appears before Draupadi and gives a di$h to her by virtue of 
which Draupadl would ever have good clothings and ornaments. 
She further gives the boon that Draupadi would never be a 
widow. The Fm^d^vas then reach Sudrasthma and the hermitage 
of G^wava, This sage gives them the direction of AgasU’s place. 
After that they find the Baluka mountain where Suryya in the 
form of a EUiata appears before them and gives hints of the 
path. Now they reach Taraga for^i, the K^i river, and then the 
mountain of ^S^bha. There Bhima and Arjuna, while out on 
hunting excursion, comes upon Campavatl,, a beautiful place in 
the interior of a mountain guarded by two Asuras. They Idll the 
Asuras and the citizens receive the heroes in great honour and 
request them to kill Miyavanta, who have been oppressing them. 
They kill the Asttra and come All the brothers and 

Draupadi then leave the place, go through Srlk^tra, Nandana 
Parvata, and reach Agasti in the Malaya mountain* They there 
leam that Baghasura, son of Hik^asl Asadka through sage 
Birincbl, having had a boon from Hara has been making havoc 
all round. He has his place very high in the Vaidury3irai moun¬ 
tain. They then make their way to kill the great demon. First 
they take recourse to the country of Sallan and the Vasanta tnoun- 
tain. They then bathe in the holy waters of the Bindusara, They 
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are attacked by a very big lion* Hie five brothers kill tbe lion. 
DraupadJ invokes Kir^a and through im ii^ructioii kills the Uoti 
with her bangle. The Uon iben assumes a celestial form and 
pays homage to the band saying that he is delivered of a curse 
of sage Angirasa^ The lion is none but Upendra SonnadatUip a 
gandharva. The P^davas were, it may be added^ brought back 
to life by Kr^na, 

The batch reach the Brahmahrada^ see Parasur^a who bless 
them and give the Parasu axe to Arjuna, They then reach the 
Nandaka mountain, the Brahma-Ksetra, and Brahma-sarovara- 
They see Satnnanda, son of Gautama and the satra at a distance 
of two praharas. At a distance of a prahara from there they 
camp. The ^Ls request them to kMl the demon Bagimsura. They 
first meet the general Suraketu on a big cat and Mil him in a 
terrible fights Baghasura knows of it and comes to fight. The 
gods give the Pai;idavas power, and Blnma and Ai^una kill the 
great demon Baghasura. Ultimately Bhima kills him and Arjuna 
kills the demon Surajit vrho has been born of Mwci Rak^asI 
through sage Aptsvakra^ and having defeated Baghasura in a fight 
became friends and lived together on the Vaidurya mountain. 

The poet writes—“Says poet Sarasvatl, the servant of 
Mukunda: repeat the name of Hama. HaU to Naranarayaria 
who is loved by all and who is ever sympathetic to the poor. He 
protects the good* fulfils the wishes of the people and is like death 
to the wicked. 

‘'Living in his kingdom I compose these verses in various 
short and long rhymes," 

He again says, — “ Here are the facts of the Ma^dpurinti (?) 
and these are mixed with BAlgavata.''^ 

The story of Khafaaura-Vadha of 12d?iifl SarttsvaCi: — Jana^ 
mejaya asks and Jai m i n i narrates the story: 

Once Duryodhana went to the Gandharva forest and the 
Pindavas went in a difierent direction. Duryodhana resided 
there for some days. Yu dhl^ hira consulting the broth^^ thought 
it wise to leave the place for Nohnl^ii^ya. They had the 
advice of the twentyeight thousand ^is who also followed them. 
They reached Naimisiranya and began to spend the days in listen¬ 
ing to and discussing the life and works of Sri-Kr^^. Tbe four 
brothers of Yudhi?thlra would go in different directions and col¬ 
lect edibles, Draupadf would cook for all of them and also for the 
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Ryis, Nine months passed in this way. One day when Draupadl was 
alone in their hut, Khatasiu'a, a demons sew her and enamoured of 
her beauty proposed to Draupadi lo marry him Seeing iha* Drau- 
padl would not he an easy prey the demon showed his fury by 
pulling down the hut, Draupadi shouted for Yudlusthira for her 
safety. Yudlujthira heard the voice of Draupadi and hurried to 
the place. He knew what had happened and challenged the 
demon who was hiding beside a tree, Yudlnjtlura could not kill 
the demon even by showering arrows but the demon made 
Yudhisthira senseless and bound him. He then asked Draupadi 
for her consent. Then came Shuna who also had the same 
plight as Yudhisthira. Thus all the five brothers lay senseless on 
the ground. Then the demon entreated Draupadi with sweet 
words tg marry him, Draupadi began to rebuke the demon. He 
then grew furious and caught hold pf the scarf of Draupadi, She 
wrenched herself free taking the name of Vij?iju and the demon 
felj on the ground. He stood up again and cau^t hold of her hand. 
Draupadi kicked him off. He then remembered that Brahma gave 
him the boon that he would never be defeated in the hi>nd« of any 
man hut would be killed if he happened to fight with a woman. 
So he became more furious and to kill Draupadi he gave her a 
heavy slap. Draupadi was ever taking the name of Vi^nu. She 
now grew very furious and was intent on killing the demon her¬ 
self. She took out the bangle from her right wrist and in the 
name of Madhava struck it against the Asura. His head instantly 
got severed. But feeling that her life without the husbands would 
be useless she wanted to die herself when Sri appeared 

before her with all his charming beauty. Draupadi fell down at 
his feet and prayed to him to bring to life the Pandavas. H^^a 
brought them to life and wishing them prosperity disappeared in- 
slMtly. The P^davas then repaired to the ^tsis, told t hem every- 
thing and took leave of them to go to some other place. They 
showered benediction on them and Draupadi. The Pandavas then 
repaired to the KalyS^ forest where they met the great serpent 
Ajagara whose questions they had to answer. The KhatSsuia 
story ends in one hundred and twentythree verses. 

The Story of A«)flJ«irnc-YuddJia : — King Usmara, a devotee 
of 6iva had a daughter Hem& by an Apsara. Hara gkve a boon 
that Hema would ever remain young. King of the nether region, 
Aivakarna. also got a boon from 6iva that he would be 
killed by none but the Naranarayana incarnation of Visqu, Asve- 
karna growing in power took all the sixteen sons of Uiinara as 
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servants and Hem3 as an adopted daughter. Heima was trained 
in ah the black arts. 

While the P^^vas were in exile, Bhiuna and Arjuna once 
happened to come over to a well to drink water. To their great 
surprise they saw an exquisitely beautiful damsel in the well. 
She by her gestures entreated them to pick her up and said that 
any one who would pick her up would have her hand in marriage. 
She stated that a Mend of hers had pushed her down to such a 
plight. They took compassion on her and Bhima Med first. As 
he seemed to fail Arjuna also helped him. But hy magic power 
the damsel drew in and took them to the kingdom of A^vakaipa. 
There she related everything and said that they would he killed 
by the king. She further asked them their particulars. Bhima 
was enraged at this but gave all details about them, and said that 
they would fear none. Bhima also scolded her. She then related 
the real sad story about her and told them that her name was 
Hemi. The brave brothers grew in anger and showed their chi* 
valry by killing Aivakarna. Hema pleased at heart took the 
heroes to Siva. At the injunction of Siva Arjuna married Hema 
and left her with MaySvati to be sent to him when the Papda- 
vas would be kings of Hastinapura. 

Ktrdta Pan;o : — Kirata Parua is a sub-parva of Vana Panfa. 
Kamsari finishes this work in seven hundred and twent]dive verses. 
The subject-matteT of this parva consists of Aijttna’s mastering 
the war instruments in heaven under Indra. his escape from UrvaSi, 
killing of Nibata Kavaca, Kalakeyi and Paulama and his pleasing 
Sankara in fight and attainiiig the Pasupata from hunt and his 
coming back to the brothers. 

Virdfo Pdrua—fupto Kicaka-vadha.) Bama Sarasvati ^vrote 
up to the Kicaka-vadha in frvo thousand couplets. 

The Pandavas after their twelve years’ exile live in disguise 
at the court of Virata Eaja according to the pledge at the play of 
dice. While living there, Kicaka, the brother-in-law of the king 
had a strong fascination for Braupadi and ultimately attempted 
an indecent assault on her. Bhima then very skilfully attacked 
Kicaka and killed him. Here ends the work of Hama Sarasvati. 

Kamsari, who is another poet of the Virata Parvo, writes a 
portion of the Dak^ina GogrSlm and the Uttara Gograha residing 
at the place of 6rL Madhavadeva. 

To continue the story from where we leave above: The Kau- 
ravas hearing of the death of Kicaka launched a war against Viriita 
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Raja and tried to carry away his biggest herd of cattle. Virata 
Raja defeated the Kauravas with the help of the P'ajrkds-vas who 
lived in disguise. The Kauravas then recognised the Pi^avas, 
but it was at the end of the period. The i^auravas returned to 
their place and Virata Raja knowing the Pairidavas honoured them 
and gave his daughter Uttara in marringe to Abhimanyu, tlie son 
of Arjuna. 

In the beginning of Dalcfiiu Cogmfia Kanis^i says '*1 
begin the versification of Vimjn Poroa and I wish it may have 

publicity among people.TTie poet Kainsari narrates Dak^na 

Gogruka" Again in the beginning of tfttara Goprfliia he says, 
“The poet Kamsari says I/ttara GogrdhaJ' Towards the 
end he gives some particulars about himself, the translation of 
which is the following: — 

' Yaiocandra Khan, the chief in Kamarupa, adores the feet 
of Gopala. He is virtuous, magnanimous, grave and saint-like- 
The world sings his praises. He with the kinsmen protected the 
friends from the Kiratas who surrounds the moohUke Kayastha 
garden. In the Kauth Kayastha family was in iitness bom &f- 
manta Madhava — may he ever be victorious. In his place (Satra} 
the Kayastha Kamsari has composed verses of the Bharata, 

Srunanta Gabhur Khan is endoived with sons and brotheirs. 
Hearing his words Kayastha Pitambara writes.’*^ 

Again he writes — *' The poet Kauis^i writes in verse Virdte 

PaiTia.” In the portion of Oakatna Gogrdha he writes,_"There 

was Daulat Khan the chief of the Bhuyas. He died uttering the 
name of Vi^nu. His relative Sriinanta GSbhur KhS, adoring the 
feet of Hari and with great care composed these verses," 

Udyopfl-PartJa (in 1099 verses) .-The work gives an account 
of the preparation for the war of Kuruk^etra after the truce 
T^on of Srt Kr?pa had failed. This parva was written during 
the tnne of DharmanarSyana. Here the poet says that Kavicuda- 
mapi was a great Brahman. His eldest son, who was virtuous 
was known as Kavicandra This Kavicandra was a brother of 
the poet. 

The translation of the piece on the particulars of the poet 
which occurs in verses 184-185, is the following: — 

I^vicuda mApi was a prominent Brahmajri and his name 
glorified the family. His name still survives as he spent Ms days 
in worshipping Hari and Hara. His eldest son would worship 

3l 
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Govinda and had dipped hnnsdf in BMgavata. He wm Kavi- 
candra, brother to me. Through his favour, mstructiotis, guidance 
and kindness, I have composed these verses/* 

The lamentations of Draupadi and her entreati^ to Sri Krsna 
before he went to the Kauravas with terms of peaee^ which occur 
in v^Tses 171-137 in Ledi^ and Chabi metres have made 
the poet immortaL These portions have become so popiJar that 
almost every Assamese is acq^uainted with them and are very 
often sung both by males and females. 

Another poet Dvija Bamananda wrote L^d|^ 0 £(fl-Pa™a at the 
r^iuest of king Siva Simha and his consort AmhiM Devi. 

Bh^a-Parva (in 1587 verses) ,—Bht^a-Fflrva begins with 
the account of the seven Vat^as into which the earth is divided 
and gives the description of the Kuruk^etra war for the first ten 
daySn 

This Parva was composed during the reign of Dharma- 
n^iyana The poet says that every one, be he a subject or not, 
sings tlie praises of King Dharmanarayaj^ia who has attained 
equanimily in religion, who was nmned Dhannannrayana by 
King Svarganaray^a, and that he has composed the Bhlstna- 
Parva residing at the kingdom of this king. 

It is stated here that Kama did not take part in the fight in 
Blvi^-Parva as Bh4ma called Kstm Andharethi Here we get 
the names of Aniniddba. Vidya Pancinana and Bama Sarasvatl. 

Dharmanarayana was the king of Darrang and be ruled from 
lS3fi to ISSP ^a, vrhile king NaranarayaM of Koc Behar ruled 
from 1456 to 1506 Saka. In the verses 212 and followings the 
poet states: — 

“In the great city of the TSntris, built by the god Martyadeva, 
there are produced various sillt and other cloths fit for the gods. 
Near by Sows the beautifu] Maniha^ an ablution in which 
removes all troubles In that city there was a great Brahman 
named Kanthabharana. His youngest son Vidya-Pafrcanana, 
having adored the feet of Guru Gopala at heart has composed the 
character of Amba in the year 1570 Saka on the 14tb day of the 
dark lunar part of the month of In the AsvinI Nak^tra. 

The poet finishes the Gita portion in fiftyeight verses (15S to 215)« 

In the verses from 1355 to 1354, the poet has stated:^ 
“Camariye is a village unparaUed in Kamarnpa. The lord of the 
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village is Kavicu^ina'ni, the chiei of the pundits. He is honoujed 
by thfi maimntas for his qualities. In course of time he had two 
sona—Kavicandra and Rama Sarasvati. Kavicandra is known by 
his own virtues. He was engrossed in the study of the Sutras. 
His brother Hama Sarasvati now pays homage to all saints.** 

In the Bhisjjta Paroa we get three names of the poet— 
Aniruddha^ Vidya-Panc^ana and Bama SarasvatL 

We find another version of Bbrnna-Parwo written by BAma 
Mi^a duriug the days of Jayadhvaja Simha (1654-1663). Rama 
Misra gives his genealogy os follows; — 

Kalapacandra Dvija of N^ayai>pur 

I 

Hah Bharati 

I 

Madhava Kaudali (Ahom ambassador—not the 

poet) 

I 

Rama Misra. 

Hemchandra Goswami in The Oescrtpeiue Catalogue of 
Assamese MaTiuscripts (page 103) remarks that the work as 
recovered by him consists of 3554 couplets^ The first series from 
1 to 738 was written by Rama Mism The second series comes 
after this and runs from 1 to 1979 written by Rama Sarasvatl. The 
third series commences at 1980 and ends in 3287 written by Hama 
Migran The fourth series begins at 1 and ends in 529 written by 
Rama Sarasvati. 

The fihaganad-gltn.—The Bhagauad-gUd which forms a pari 
of BhTsma-PaTun needs a special note* Ibis work and BhopciBafn 
Purdijwi the two main treatises on which Sri &shkaradeva 
founded his religion. The Gitd's main teaching was the EfcaiciTaTWi 
dharma (cf* wjamekam ^raTvath wrajH), 

As it has been observed, Rama Sarasvati m his BhistM- 
Parva has finished the £3itd portion only in fifty-seven verses. 

It was Bha^deva^ disciple of Dimodaradeva, who wrote the 
Grtfl in lucid prose mainly on the basis of the commentary of 
Sildhara Swaml. This work along with the author's prose 
Bhdpanata are the monumental prose works of the siKteenth 
century. 
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The other work in verse is that of Go\inda Mi^ whkh is 
known as Kffna GIte. The poet being himself a devotee and a 
great scholar cx>nsulted all the great commentaries and followed 
that of Sndhara SwamL This work is very popular. 

To make the Gitd fit for daily recitation in a more popular 
maimer Hatnakara Misra wrote Glt^MrtaTia in the style of Ktrtctfki 
of Sahkaradeva just as Ananta Thikura Ata composed the jRdum 
Kfrtflmi from the 

Govinda Mika was a contemporary of Bhaltadeva. His 
genealogy as given in the Descriptive Catalogue of Asiamem 
Manuscripts is as follows;— 

Pitimbara Cakravartl 

I 

Bhatfanarayaj^ (a contemporary of Can^^vai'a, the 

ancestor of Sankaradeva) 

I 

Mika 

I 

Kalapacandra 

! 

TarSpati 

I 

Govinda Mika^ 

Drcnta-parirti f4226 verses) —This parva was done jointly with 
Gopinatha F&thaka. Gopinatha gives the names Dvija Gopinatha, 
Gopinatiia Pathaka and somewhere Kandali. Another poet named 
Damodara also composed some verses towards the end^ This 
Dimodara is also the author of Salya Parva (941 verses) and a 
disciple of Bhat|adeva. 

This work describes the Kuniksetra war fought under the 
generalship of Drorui, and also the death of Jayadratha^ Ghafotkaca 
and Drona. 

In Drona Purofl verses 4612-4014 published by Laksheswar 
Saimah in 1909 the poet Gopmatha ^ves bis particulars as follows: 

^*There is a \'illage named Pfitchaura. It is also known ^ Sila- 
kona* It was very beautiful and looked like two gold-chains* The 
master of the village a great man of the country w^ the Eribman 
Bhhnsena. His praises are atill sung. He was like a full moon. 
He was a man of cfaaracterp a saint^ lustrous worthy, profoundly 
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wise and observes the injunctions ol the Sistras. His bounty was 
Imown over the earth. He was hke a second Vas4tha. His son 
R^ia Sarasvati was a reader at the place of ^ukladhvaja. Ho 
was like a Suka^ an Angira or a Tumbaru and could be compared 
to none. His son Goplnatha like only a child has composed the 
verses of the Mahdhhdrutu in short and long rhymes,” 

KoraG-parya (55fi pedas) —It was rendered during the time of 
Haghudeva, son of ^ukladhvaja. The work gives the account of 
the Kuruk^tra war (but not under the command of Karna) and 
Kannta's death. 

The poet sayS;,—" The city of Vijayanagara in KSnurupa is 
exceedingly beautifuL There are strong walls in very many 
places. There remains the king Raghudeva who is like a second 

Indra**-King Naranarayana praised Eaghudeva by saying that 

in the whole family there was not a hero like him.” Thus it shows 
that the poet wrote this at Vijayanagara during the days of Raghu^ 
deva. 

Another version of Karw-parun was written by Vidya Pahca- 
nana» a son of Kanthabhu^ana, a contemporary of Sankaradeva. 
Vidya Pahcanana gives the account of the Kuruk^tra war in his 
work as having been fought under the command of Karna. 

One Vi^ntirama Dvija wrote Ddtd Kar^. Kan^^s bounty has 
been extolled so much that he is said to have offered the Sesh of 
his own sen by tearing him with a saw. The story is this^^— 

Krs^ in the guise of a Brahman appeared before Karima and 
desired to feed upon the flesh of Vf^aketu, hi^ soii+ Karna in con¬ 
sultation with his wife offered the flesh. Then the Brahman asked 
Karn-^ to invite a boy of the village to part^e of the flesh. Kftrna 
to bis great surprise found his owri son Vrisaketu ahve. Krsn^ 
then went away much satisfled with Karna's charity. It is thus 
how Karna became inunortah 

iSwIya-paroa.—The work describes the Kuruk^etra war under 
Ihe command of Salya, the Raja of Madra, and his death. The 
author* Dtoodara Dasa says,—Barpeta is an unequalled village 
in Kamarupa. It looks like a half'moon. Previously there did 
Sankara, Midhava, Rama and Ddenodara live and made known 
the LfCrd^ and even the most wicked having th^ir blessings crossed 
the ocean of the world. In the maimer there flourished Bha* 
gavata Bhattacaryya. Having his foot-dust on his head the most 
Ignorant Damodara makes verses dt ^alya Parva (791). The book 
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was written about 1638 AJ^.p and during the days of Dbarma- 
narayana^ son of Eaghudeva. 

Sawfatika-iKirua.—This parva was written in verse by one 
Devarama alias DurgSprasada in Saka year This parva con¬ 

tains the account of the kilUng of the five sons of Draupadl by 
Asvatthama and the death of Duryodhana. 

Stri^parva. — This parva does not seem to have been rendered 
into Assamese verse by any of our ancients. A recent translation 
in the old types of metre has however been printed. 

SdTtti-parofl.—^The poet Lak^Inatha Dvija wrote LSdnti-paroa 
in 2859 verses. The work describes the coronation ceremony of 
Yudbisthira after the Kuruk^etra war. Bhl^mar at the request of 
Sri Ki^a and YudM$thiras gives front his death^^bed various dis¬ 
courses on rdigion^ society and politics. 

Laksminatha was the grandson of Sarvanenda, a great Sans¬ 
krit scholar of Helecha in Kamrup. The Ahom king Rudra Simha 
rewarded Sarvananda for bis scholarship. TTie poet flourished in 
the third quarter of the ISth century A,D. 

AsvamedJtfl-paruo.—This work in verse coniaitikig the account 
of the horse sacrifice performed by the Pan^avas at the end of the 
battle of Kuruksetra was written by three poets—Ga^adasa 
Sena. Subudhi Raya and Bhavanldasa, Gangad^ says, he was 
the son of ^a^thivara. These poets are supposed to have hailed 
from Tripura. The subject-matter is taken from Jaimini and it 
contains 3600 vesrses. The book is written after the style of Nari- 
yapadeva and Durgabara and some songs are Interspersed between 
the verses. 

Vyasa advises Yudhisthira to perform the sacrifice and YudM?- 
makes preparations. The sacrificial horse is let loose under 
the protection of Aijuna, who fights with different kings of various 
countries who obstruct the horse. Arjuna at last comes to Maijipura 
where he has a fight with Vabrub^a^ his son throu^ Citrangada. 
nArjuna and his followers are all kiUed. At Citrangada and Ulupi's 
w^ailiiig;S and persuasions Vabrubaha restored all to life by the 
touch of a valuable Jewel got by Vabruhiha from the Naga king. 
Both the parties unite in love and admiration. The sacrifice is 
then performed. The manuscript of this work w^as discovered at 
North G&uhati and w'as deposited with the D.H.A.S..^ Assam. 

Sudhflnua-Vadhfl (E^a Sarasvati).—This is an episode from 
Asvarticdhc-pcr-ufl describing the fight between Arjuna and 
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Sudhanva and the latter^s death. Ham^adhvaia, king of Cam- 
paka, captures the sacrificial horse and the fi^t ensues between 
Aj^una and the king, llie king's son Sudhanva is late to come to 
the field. The king therefore orders his son to be killed by throw¬ 
ing him into a cauldron of boiling oil. Sudhanva however is not 
injured a.s he is a devotee of God. Sudhanva then fights with 
Arjuna and is killed along with his other brother Suratha. 

One Dvija Subhanitba wrote D/tarma-samvdda of Ainamcdka- 
jwnfa at the command of the Abom king i^vasMiha. It is believed 
to have been written about 1720 A.D. 

Another work Stidhatiw-Vadka goes in the name Sridhara 
Kandali. 

Maufafa-]Mirua.—Prthurama Dvija wrote Manila Porva 
during the days of and at the request of the mimster PratSpa- 
vallabha (of king Kamaleswara Suhha), The poet gives the date 
of the appointment of the minister as 1417 Saka. 

The work describes the birth of the Mu^ or the iron rod in 
Dvaraka for the destruction of the family of Yadu, Then it nar¬ 
rates Arjuna's visit to DvSraha and return to Hastinapura after the 
obsequial ceremonies of the Yadavas, 

Suaroparoliff^-pflrtjn.—The poet Gopmatha completed this 

work in 308 verses* In verses 171 and 172 the poet says;_“The 

village named &lakona in Patcaura was adorned with Brahmans. 
There king Sukladhvaja at the tune of the lunar eclipse made 
offerings to the Ganges. Living at such a village and observing 
my own rdigion I have composed verses of SvargarohaifajMrva of 
Bharata in various short and long metr^ 

The work describes the retirement of the Piijdavas after Sri 
KfTiias departure from the world, Yudhisthira gives the throne 
to Parlk^ita, son of Abhimanyu and crossing the Lohit he enters 
the Himalayan region and ascends the snow-clad regions accom¬ 
panied by the brothers and Draupadi and a dog. All droi^jed dead 
on the way except Yudhi^thira and the dog. He is then carried 
by Indra to heaven, 

Hati-uamJfl.—Hori-uathifl is taken as the 19tfa Parva or a 
.mpplementaiy Parva of the Mokabfidrata. The whole of the work 
is not found to have been rendered into Assamese so far. The 
pottion^i done arie noted below x 
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Hari-roifisa.—The poet Vidyacandro Bhattaciryya Agama- 
raryyn who wrote this work flourished during the rule of the 
Ahom king Rijesvarasiriiha (1751-1769 AJ).). The poet acknow¬ 
ledges the patronage of Carushhha and his princes Premada, The 
poet in his work notrates Kn^'s birth and his doings in Gokula. 

One Bhavananda Misra, son of one 6ivananda also wrote on 
the same subject-matter taken up by the Agamaearyya, In his 
Gouinda Carita the poet refers to the patronage of Candran^ayai^ii 
king of Darrang (1565-1532 ^aka). 

The other poet of Hari-vamda is Gopalaearaua Dvija who 
flourished during the days of the Koc king Elaghudeva about 
1558 A,D, T^e poet was a reputed scholar and had a fol at Bar- 
nagar. The poet describes how killed Narakasura of Pfag- 

jyoti$apura and placed Bhagadatta on the throne and bow Sri 
Kr^a defeated Indra and took away Parijata tree to make a pre¬ 
sent of it to Satyabhimi, his wife. The poet mingled the facts of 
ifori-Pflihifl, Bfinfffluota and Vf?nu Purdtwi, and so it is not a trans¬ 
lation from Hari-uamsa, 

At the time of Sahkaradeva one poet named Pitambara took 
the themes of Usa-pan«ayu and Bvfcntitti-harir^ from Haritjcthsa. 
Ananta also took the facts of the Kumdrohoraua from the 

same source. 

One of the sources of Sarikaradeva's Rufcmtni-hurapa (poem 
and also the drama) and PorijatokoraTOi was Hari-varh^r 

One Dvija Subhanath at the command of the Ahom king Siva- 
siihha wrote DhoTmu-somuada from Hari-vaih&i. 


ASSAMESE VERSIONS OF THE PURAI^AS 


BY 

S. N, Sahma 

From the earliest times Assam has never been culturally iso¬ 
lated from the rest of tudia. Whenever there was any cultural or 
religious upsui^e in the rest of India^ Assam was not left untouched. 
The ueo-Vai^iuavite revival of medieval India was one of such 
movements which brought a cultural renaissance in Assam. The 
movement gave an impetus to the growth and development of pro¬ 
vincial literatnres. Its motto was to populari^ the religious teach« 
ings by translations of the scriptures written m the none too easily 
approachable Sanskrit language. The most important branch of 
Saziskrit scriptures which attracted die notice of the scholar-trans¬ 
lators was the purai^aa which embodied the teachings of the dif¬ 
ferent sects of the puranic Hindu religion. Ancient Assamese 
literature is mainly translations of the epics and puranas^ the 
majority of which are Vaiwavite in nature. For the proper under¬ 
standing and appreciation of Assamese versions of the purauasp a 
short summary of the origin and nature of the purimc literature 
in general, based mainly on authoritative sources is given below* 

The word ptira^a originally meant old narratives (Purdijam 
dlchydnain). According to Brahmanlcal tradiUotis as recorded in 
Atharra Veda and Hrbaddranpafca LTiHini^adp the purai^ has as 
much e sacred origin as the VedasJ In the Vedic litemture the 
purana is often called the fifth Veda- But the existence of a special 
class of books called purarkas is doubtful. Only the Sutra literature 
is the existence of the real purinas definitely known. But the 
purges mentioned in the Sutra literature might have undei^one 
many changes before it took the nature and form of the present 
purges, *Tt Is indeed very likely that the pura^ are only recasts 
of older works of the same species, namely of w^orks of religious and 
didactic contents in which were collected ancient traditions of the 
creation, the deeds of the gods, the beginning of the famous royal 
families and so onJ^ 


L Atimrvm XI. 7. 24; Brk Upankad, II, 4. 10. 

2, Wiatamitz: of Zndlon^ LiterutuTv, Vot p. 520. 

L. n 
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It c&n hardly ht denied that more than one had come 

into existence long before the beginning of the Christian era. In 
the Samhitos of Manu and Jajnavalkya the word purai>a has been 
used in the plural number and Apastamba's DfianTto S^tra has a 
X^assage quoted from Bhavisi^ef-Puina™, 

It Is not precisely known when the tradition of the 'eighte^ 
puTunas’ came into vogue. The earliest mention of 'eighteen purai^^ 
is found in the Svargagorhana-Parva of the MahdbhuTntn and in 
the third part of ffflriufltnifl* But scholars are of opinion that these 
passages eniimeratlng the 'eighteen puranas' are interpolations. 
But still it is held that the earliest puranas must have come into 
being before the 7th century of the Christian era, for neither later 
dynasties, nor famous ruler&, such as Har^, occur in the list of 
kings. The tradition of the 'eighteen pura^' also must have 
originated not later than the first quarter of the Tth century AJ}? 
Of course^ compiling of new puranas and adding fresh chapters to 
older ones went on tQ] the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Thus 
the process of composition of the pui^as may roughly be placed 
between the early centuries of the Christian era and the thirteenth 
century. 

It is not definitely known what were the nature and form of 
the earliest purges, as many changes took place during the pro¬ 
cess of their evolution^ A very old definition says that n purana 
should have five characteristics: (1) Creation (sarg^, (3) re¬ 
creation (pTOtisarptt), (3) Genealogy (uawiia) i (4) Cosmic Cycles 
(manvantaru), (S> Accounts of royal dynasties . 

All these characteristics have their roots in Afehydnaa (tales), 
Upnfchpdiuis (anecdotes), Gat?ida (songs) and KoIpajoJcHs (lores 
handed down)« These characteristics therefore indicate the nature 
of the pur^as in their earliest form. In the extant puriinas these 
five-fold characteristics however occupy a very insignificant part 
and great importance Is laid in describing religious, sodal and sec¬ 
tarian matters. New additlDns include Vfttt (means of livelihood) p 
Rak^ (incarnations of gods), Mukti (emancipation)* Jfetu (jiua), 
(brahma). Gradu^y the puran^s came to lose their 
original character and began to incorporate also chapters on rites 
and customs such as Acfira (customs and manners) p Varn^^i'‘nma- 
dhflrmo (duties of castes), 5n5ddba (oblation to manes)p Pfdya^ 
sdttfl (expiation end purification), Dana (gift)^ Pujd (wor^p)^ 
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Vrata <vow), Tfrtfwt (pilgrimage)^ (ktstallation of deity), 

(initiation) * Still more embracing is ibe definition given by 
Matsya- Purdu^ which states that the parlb>as may deal with the 
glorification of Brahma, Surya or Budra, with creation, pre¬ 
servation and dissolution of the world and with Artfca^ 

Kdma and Mok|a. The great unportance given to the pur^as as 
Smrti works, perverted the idea of the people of later ages as to 
the real contents of these works. It was thought that the original 
five characteristics^ vk.* creation, recreation, eto. are meant for 
t/papuraiios^ the Mahapnrenas should have not less than ten charac¬ 
teristics relating to cosmogony, religion^ and society. But really 
speaking the Upapurai^ do not in general di^er from Mahapu- 
ranas, except that the Upapui^as are exclusively adapted to suit 
the purposes of local culk and sects. The number of Upapuranas 
are too numerous to mention, hut the following eighteen purfi]^ 
are generally regarded as the B^^apura^lias—^(1) Mdrkan^cya^ 
(2) (3) (^) Vi^nu, (5) Matsya, (6) BJicgavataj 

(7)Kunna, (8) (9) Lingap (10) Varnha, (11) Fodmc, 

(12) (13) Agnl^ (14) Garuda, (15) Brchmii (16) 

Sfcandflj. (17) Brahifnavaivarta and (18) Bftavzsya. 

The importance of the purai>as for the proper study of Hindu 
India cannot be over-estimated. In the words of Dr, Wintemitz, 
^They afford us far greater insight into a]l aspects and phases of 
Hinduism—its mythology, its idol worship, its theism and pantheism, 
its love of God, its philosophy and its superstitton, its festivals and 
ceremonies end its ethics than any other works/^ 

11 

Having given m a nutshell the origm, development, nature 
and characteristics of the purajoULS we now proceed to deal with 
the circumstances under which the puranas were translated into 
Assamese and the nature and types of literature translated or 
adapted from the puranas and finally the inodes of their trans¬ 
lation. 

The devotional Vaisoavite movement initiated by Hamanuja 
in the South was carried over to the north by Ramafianda who 
made a tremendous effort to popularize the Bhakti cult by throw¬ 
ing open the portal of religion to all secticais of people and also 
fay encouraging provincial dialects es the medium of religious 


4. WbitemHxi H. J. L., VoL I, p. 5Z« 
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teachings and His Lmmadlale disclp^ Kavir made 

a further contribution to the popularizing of the provincial dia¬ 
lects as vehicles of religious escpressiom* Kavir is said to have 
spoken of Sanskrit as the water of a stagnant well and of the 
vernaculars as that of a flowing streaniH But even, before ftainn- 
nanda and Kavir advocated the cause of the vernacular as the 
meditim of the religious Eterature^ Assamese poets of the four¬ 
teenth century boldly and efficiently translated the entire ficTna- 
ya^a of Vilmiki and some episodes of the Mahahhar^a^ In case 
of Assamese poets of the fifteenth century headed by ^ahkara- 
deva, it c^mot be said that they derived their main Insplxation 
from Kavir or Ramananda. It is true that Sahkaradeva makes 
a passing reference to the popularity of Kavir's son^ in places 
like Orissa and Banaras, and It may also be true that Sahkaradeva 
in his lengthy pilgriraago of twelve years^ duration in northern 
and southern India might have received additional impetus from 
the religious and literary' reorientalion started by Haniananda» 
Kavir and others. But the method of popularbing the religious 
teachings by means of popular translations from the purauas was 
not certainly derived by 6ahkaradeva from extra-provincial sour¬ 
ces. He derived it from Madhava Kandali, Hema Sarasvati and 
other hterary predecessors who initiated the move of popular 
translation. 

The neo-Vaisijavite movement started by Saftkaradeva crea¬ 
ted a band of poet-translators whose proselytLElng zed was of m 
extraordinary klnd^ Ananta K anH^ U a contemporary poet of 
Sankaradeva clearly expresses that he could compose excellent 
verses in Sanskrit^ but he discarded that Ln favour of the people's 
dialect in order to enlighten the masses. Similarly Damodara- 
deva^ another contemporary proselytizer of ^iankaradeva instruct 
ted his favourite disciple Bbatfadeva to render the Bhdpnvatn 
and Gita into simple Assamese prose so that all sections of people 
including females and non-Brahmans could understand them- 
These and many other such instances, clearly evidence the zeal 
of the mediaeval Assamese proselytiiers to educate the masses in 
the sphere of religioru These scholars could clearly perreive that 
the most fruitful source of rehgious literature from which they 
could derive materials to educate the mass was the pui^ic lite¬ 
rature In Sanskrit, because it contains popular elements which the 
other branches lack. But it was not an easy job to render Sans* 
krit puranas Into the provincial dialect. Fir^y, the provincial 
language till then had not attained the status of a proper vehicle 
for the expression of high ideas, and philosophical thoughts. 
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Secondly^ the Sanskrit language by virtue of being the Deva-Bha^ 
in popular estimation, was held in the highest esteem which the 
newly-bom NiA. languages could hardly claim* Thirdly^ the 
purinas occupying the position of the Smftis, received the highest 
regard and veneration, and rendering iheni into the provincial 
dialect had the possibility of being construed a$ sacrilege on the 
part of the translators. There Ls an interesting incident narrated 
in which illustrates the attitude of a cer- 

lain section of people towards this act of translation even as late 
us the seventeenth century. One Debera Barbaiua was prose¬ 
cuted for regicide. When asked by his captors as to why he in¬ 
volved himself in that nefarious act^ he replied» Have I alone 
translated Daiama (Book X of Bhdgavata Fumna) ? You will 
also do it/^ He meant thereby that the act of translating Daiamo 
which was an act of sacrilege was not done by one person, it was 
the product of more than one. Early Assame^ hagiographies 
narrate instances of complaints against Sankaradeva in the royal 
court for his act of rendering Bhnpamtu into the language of 
everyday use. So the poets had to be constantly on guard by 
repeatedly reminding the readers that nothing had been written 
in their books which the original texts did not contain ® 

One of the important factors that contributed towards the 
growth of pur^c literature in Assamese was the royal patronage 
received by the translators^ King Durlabhan^ya^a of Kamata- 
pur (14th century), King Naranaraya:^ of Koc Beh^ (16tb 
century), the Ahom king Rudra-Sinha and Siva-Sinha (ISth cen¬ 
tury) are some of the notable royal personalities whose patronage 
greatly helped the growth of puisne literature and the dlSusicm 
of culture in Assam. To the courts of these kings flocked scholars 
and poets from different parts of the country seeking shelter and 
patronage. They were not only supplied with books^ and other 
scholarly equipments but also with lands and servant?. Thus the 
translators^cuiii-poets being free from economic worries could 
whole-heartedly engage themselves on their literary pursuit 

Another important factor was the Vaia^vite Satra institutLon 
where the put^as were regularly read and translated. There 
tvere hundreds of Sfuch Satras scattered throughout the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley. The Satra InstitutLon voluntarily took upon itself 
the duty of imparting religious and moral education to the people- 
For this purpose a regular band of scholars was maintained whose 


S. Dr. B. Kakatt: SAhiiyOj p. B3 (second editicixi)* 
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duty it to read and explain the purai^os. In order to facUitate 
explanation and recitation regular translations were made. Pri¬ 
vate patronage is also a factor that cannot be altogether ignored. 

The translations of the pre-Sankarite period mainly oonTmed 
themselves to the and the Mahd&hdrota, With the 

advent of Safikaradeva towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
translation of puragias vnih 0 Vai^nayite leaning was undertaken. 
But the puram which drew most attention was Ptimno. 

As a matter of fact, BMgavata Pum^a formed the m^-spring 
from which emanated the various types of early Assamese lite¬ 
rature. Not only ivas the entire purwa translated^ its various 
stories and episodes supplied the basis of independent kavyas. 
In the latter part of the seventeenth century Assamese literature 
became more diffused and purmas of various types came to be 
translated under the patronage of the Ahom rulers. Brahmauai- 
varta PurGo^t with its erotic flavour was the special attraction of 
the court poets and in this period the Sakta element found its way 
into early Assamese literature. 

Assamese pura^ic literature can be classified into two maui 
types: (1) pure translations, abridged or unabridged, (2^) adapta¬ 
tions. Verse was the usual form of translation, but occasionally 
the translators resorted to prose and dramatic fornis alsOp In a 
few cases the puianic stories are seen to be expressed through a 
series of songs, attuned to various melodies. No hard and fast 
rule was followed by the poets. The translation could be free or 
literal according to the nature of the Bubjeet-matter and the expedi¬ 
ency of the translator. Some of the common characteristics of 
the translation are noted below: 

{i) The poets in order to give to theh writings certain popu¬ 
lar touches introduced wherever possible local colour. In de¬ 
scribing marriage festivals, foods and ornaments, construction of 
houses and characters^ the poets freely introduced local colour. 
This is more often resorted to in the case of adaptations than in 
the ca^ of pure txanslations. As a result the charatters of Assa¬ 
mese versions have lost in many places, their original epic dignity. 

(ii) Avoidance of philosophical discourses is one of the mark¬ 
ed features of Assamese translations. Minimum importance has 
been given to philosophical disquisitionsL The translations were 
mainly intended for the villagers without an adequate background 
of philosophical knowledgOp Therefore, what was considered to 
be highly absti^ct or contained minute philosophical discussion, 
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was avoided in their translations. But this does not mean that 
they banished philosophy altogether. Philoaophical discussions or 
disquisitions ware retained in much simpler forms where these 
seemed to be absolutely necessary to give a proper idea or setting 
of a certain story. 

(iii) In contrast to the philosophical narratives, the devotional 
elements have secured special favour and attraction from the poet- 
translators. Hymns and prayers of the original versions have 
been translated in detail and sooietlines even in an elaborated 
manner. 

(iv) Additional narratives detailing the Vai^pavite ideals 
have been appended to every chapter of the Assamese versions. 
The superiority of the Bhakti cult, the greatness of Kps^a or 
Vi?i}U, the merits of singing or listening to His exploits and such 
other didactic descriptions have been inserted profusely. Even 
in the midst of the narration of a certain story the writers some¬ 
times abruptly stop to sermonise on those tDpi<». 

(v) Though insistence upon Vaif^vite ideals is predomina¬ 
ting, yet certain attractive topics are seen to be enthusiastically 
depicted. For instance, the bodily charms, especially of women, 
parks and gardens, and of cities on festive oecasions, are some of 
the favourite topics where the poet-translators seem to be very 
eloquent. The inclusion of such narratives are mainly intended 
to catch the popular imagina tion, 

(vi) Another important feature of Assamese versions of the 
purSnas is the constant repetition of the same set of descriptions 
iivitb slight modifications here and there. For instance we find 
the description of Ki^a or Vi^ju’s bodily beauty, illustrated 
through the same set of similes and metaphors repeated in differ¬ 
ent places. Similarly the description of one lake or one garden 
i* good as that of another lake or garden depicted in a different 
setting or context. 

(vii) One of the favourite methods adopted by the translators 

to make their siories much more interesting was to introduce into 
the tejctttre of one story, descriptions and incidents of the same 
story described in another puri^a. For instance, they would 
introduce Incidents of a story from Fi^it Purdmt into the texture 
of the story taken from BhogotJata Fui^na. This method 

of blending of Incidents and descriptions of different puranas 
been frequently resorted to in case of the kavyas partly based on 
translations. La case of 'works wholly based on translatioc also 
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this feature is sometiuies noticeable. To cite one example, the 
traiislator of the Book IX of Bhogovata Puratjo in course of his 
translation of the episode of King Hariscandra introduces certain 
descriptions from the same episode narrated in Mdrka^ideiftt 
PuTuno. 

(vm) Throughout purimc literature in Assamese, the same 
set of metres is seen to be used to express similar sentiments. 
T^ie most commonly used metre is known as Pada (a metre of 
four lines, each consisting of fourteen syllables). This is used in 
ordinary narratives. An emotional or a sentimental description 
is generally couched in Tripodi metre (a Tripadt consists of six 
feet divided into two parts of three feet each, the third and the 
sixth foot rhyming). In descriptions of lamentations, supplica¬ 
tions, etc, LecJiari or DtTolio-Tripadi is invariably used Similarly 
to describe duals or hand to hand fights Jhumttn consisUng of 
eight syllables in each line) is often employed. This mode of 
using a particular metre to denote a. particular sentiment is not 
a characteristic of the puranic literature alone, it is a feature 
which characterizes the whole field of early Assamese literature. 

Having given some of the general features of the puranic 
literature in Assamese it will not be out of place here to say a 
few words about the language used by the early poets. The 
language used by the medieval poets is an artificial litew 
language based on the spoken dialect. Because of this artificiality 
we do not see any appreciable change bet\^'een the language used 
by a poet of the nineteenth century from that of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century and same conventional descriptions in set 
words, phrases and imagery are found to be used by the poets 
of dilfeTent centuries in describing certain topics. 

ni 

It would not be convenient to discuss the Assamese versions 
in the chronological order as various parts of dififerent pura^jas 
were composed at different times. Therefore the discussion of 
each puiaija irrespective of the times m which its different parts, 
were composed has been undertaken in the following pages, 
^ving priority to those purapss which are more popular and 
familiar in Assamese society, 

1. BHAGAVATA PURAl^A 

/ntrodurtory.—Bhagfluota Purfino belongs to the later piro* 
ductions of the puranic literature in Sanskrit, The date of its 
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composition has been variously given by different scholars rang¬ 
ing from the 6lh century to the lOth century of the Christian era. 
In content it is clasely connected with the Vifnu FtirdTia. It is 
divided into twelve Books, and consists of ISOEMl slokas. Dr* 
Wintemitz remarks about this puram that It is the one Purina 
which more than any others bears the stamp of a unified compo¬ 
sition and deser\^es to be appreciated as a literary production on 
account of its language, style and melre/^ 

Assamese Versims.—BMgavata Purd;^ holds the first and the 
foremost position in Assamese life and society. The Vai^avite 
creed expounded by 6ankaradeva and bis followers gave it the 
supreme position Ln their list of aastros and in the vUlage and 
domestic chapels or in the monastic institutions (Satras) a manu¬ 
script copy of Bh^^dvata Is worshippied or adored in place of an 
idol or image. In every monastic institution of the highest rank 
a BhagavaVi is attached whose duty it is to read and explain 
chapters from Assamese Hindus have a belief that 

an impending calapiity^ in the shape of Ulness and other misfor* 
tune^ can he averted by a solemn vow to arrange for the recital 
of a few chapters from Besides numerous episodical 

works based on Bhugcuatc there are two complete versions of 
this purujnia, written in prose and verse respectively. In all these 
versions the commentary by Srfdhara^viml is followed. 

{1) Pada-BfidpauBtflr—The translation of BhdpamtB Ptird^ 
commenced from the first half of the 16th century and it was 
initiated by that great reformer Sankaradeva himself.^ Sankara- 
deva could not translate the entire purana^ but a major portion 
of it Tvas done by him$eif. Because of the unique position held 
by this purana over Assamese life and society a detailed discus¬ 
sion of its several Books is given below. 

Book h—The Saoiskrit version of this Book contains nineteen 
chapters dealing with the origin of the puraria, the enumeratjon 
of twenty-four incarnations, the story of the birth of Pariksita, 
the Pandava^s last journey^ the chastisement of Kali by Patiksita 
and the subsequent fate of Par1k?lta in consequence of the curse 
pronounced upon him by a sage. The purana was originally 
^istrated by Sukadeva to Parik^ta on the eve of bis death, but 
it was retold in the present form by Suta to the assembly of sages 
at Hainil^ forest. Sankaradeva himself translated this Boole He 

8. ^ a dbapfer bas b&en devoted to th& dtscusaioo of Sankara^ 

dffVB^s life and teaching, no furlher treatment swmfl necessary here. 

L. 33 
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was a scholar, a poet and a rcfonner all in one. In his translation 
of the different Books of Bhdgavata he has adopted a method of 
omission and selection. Some topics have been totally left out, 
others have been svtniiiiarized and still others have been eluci¬ 
dated. The first six chapters of the Book I lave been summarized 
indicating only the main incidents of those chapters of which the 
third chapter dealing with the twenty-four incaroations of Nara- 
yana has been totally omitted. The opening benedictory stanza 
is also omitted because of its highly phJloisophical nature^ re* 
placing it by a simple devotional pmyer. Of the remaining chap¬ 
ters, the contents of the 4lh 5th, 13th and 15th chapters have 
been summarized. Only those topics have been elucidated where 
devotional elements enjoining Vaiwavite ideals are predominant- 

Book This Book is also a translation by Sankaradeva- 
The original Sanskrit version contains ten chapters dealing mainly 
with the description of the Virdifa Puru^ (the Great Being) and 
the process of the creation. In the Assamese version the 1st, 2nd 
and 5th chapters are practically omitted. The description of the 
Virdfa-Ptiru^a of the Ist and 5th chapters is replaced by a des* 
criptlon of Krsna’s bodily grace and c-harrn» and the discussions 
on Yoga (meditation) of the 2nd chapter are similarly side-tracked 
by a mere parsing reference to it, and that too is discredited in 
the succeeding lines by emphasizing on (listening) and 

Kirtcna (recitation) in preference to any other mode of attaining 
or seeking God. In the translation of the 4tb chapter, Safikara* 
deva makes reference to the different tribes of Assam, who could 
even attain salvation by shellering themselves under the feet of 
Kri^^a, The original texts in Sanskrit have been quoted below: 

Humndhra PnUndit PiikJcaid Abh^ta 

YavuTmkhaBddaynJi \ 

Ye anye ca pdpd iudhyanti taatnci 

prabhamp}jave namah || 

— 2/4/lB. 

(I salute Him, taking shelter under whom the Kirstoa, 
AndAros, Ptilindoa, AbkTrns, Yavanas and such other sinners be- 
c^e pure and sanctified), 

Aahkaradeva has replaced those unfamiliar tribes by the 
tribes living in Assam. 

"ffimta Kachdri, GSaro Mirt 
Yavam KoAlca Goal I 
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Jlajalcfa Turuk 
KuvQca Mhi^cha Cdn^l [| 

Ana papi nara seyafcar 

Songata pavitra hay \ 

labftii^a saifisdra tanyd 
Vaikuvthe sukhe calay |1 

^ 2 / 474 ^ 75 . 

(Tie Kirat^p Kach^Ls, Kharis. G5roSp Rliris, Yav^aSp Kankas. 
Go^aSj Acamas, Turuks, Rajakas (w&sheroien), Kuvacas (Koces), 
Mlecchas, Ca^?:4^a5 and all other sLimers get sanctified in contact 
with a devotee of Attaining bhafcti they go to heaven being 

emancipated from this world). 

In the translation of the 7th chapter the exploits of Ramacandra 
and V^udeva-Kp^ are enumerated in detailSp while those of 
other incarnations only are mentionedn 

There Is another metrical version of Book II composed by 
Aniruddha Kayastha in the early part of the 17th century, Ani- 
Tuddba Kayastha was the grandson of the elder brother of 
MadbAv^eva^ and w^as a minister of the Koc king Haghudeva 
(15M-1591). It seems to be a feithful translation of the Sanskrit 
textSv But this work is not so popular as the one composed by 
Sahkaradeva, 

Book tIL —The Sanskrit version contammg thirty*three chap* 
terSj describes^ besides cosmogonical matteis, the meeting of Mat- 
treya and Vidtira and the former's religious instructions to the 
latteTi the story of tiie Boar incarnation of Visnu, Kapila's teach¬ 
ing of his mother Devahuti which include amongst others the 
doctrine. Tlie translator of this Book is Gopalacaraj^a 
Dvi 3 a+ TYom the introductory lines inserted within his work it 
can be gathered that he was a follower of Damodaradeva (1483- 
1598) and Uved for some time in the Vaikuntbapura Satra of the 
latter. He took upon himself the task of translating some portions 
of the BMgatJotfl Purdnet complying with the request of the 
Va4navas of that Satra, after the demise of Daraodaradeva. 
Therefore it b probable that he translated this part of the purii[ia 
in the later half of the seventeenth century. Gopalacara^ Dvija 
was not probably an immediate or direct disciple of Damodara- 
deva. In bis translation of Gopalacarana introduces 

himself as the disciple of Gopila Misrap a disciple and colleague of 
Damodaradeva, In this connection he also refers to Baladeva^ 
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another do^ aj^^ociate of Dampdaradeva who succeeded die latter 
in the Vaiktmthapnra Satra. The lines nm thusr 

Goi>^ guruT pdve paTa7}dmiyd. mane | 

Baladeva t?dfcya sire dharij^ i/amiie [| 
l§tad&vntaT dai dftori^/d cattii^e | 

Padaca^a bhan^ Gopdlacara^ || 

(Saluting the feet o£ his guru Gopda, carefully abiding by 
the words of Baladeva and holding the feet of the Benevolent One 
Gop^acarana composes these verses). 

So faTj three works composed by Gopalacarana viz.j the 3rd 
and the Sth Books of the Bhagavata and the ffariaam^ct have 
come to light. Gop^carana respecthiily refers to Sahkaradeva 
as the pioneer refomier and poet in two places'^ of his translation. 

Tha first four chapters of the Book HI have been briefly sum^ 
ntarized by Gopiilacaraua as the contents of these chapters have 
been elaborately dealt with by Sahkaradeva in his Anddi Pdtan 
and in episode of KIrtana. The translator him¬ 

self adduces the above reason for summarizing these chapters.® 
The remaining chapters have been faithfully rendered into Assa¬ 
mese verses with occasional elucidations here and there. It should 
he borne in mind that this Book is one of the most abstruse and 
philosophical in nature specially the eosomogonical portions and 
the teachings of Kapila to Devahuti. Naturally profound scholar-^ 
ship, with no less poetical genius is necessary to render these por¬ 
tions successfully. Gopalacarana fulfils these conditioner He gives 
full $cppe to the poet in him In the description of Vaikim^ha 
Chapter XV) or in the narration of the fight between Baraha and 
Hiranj'fiksa (Sh., Ch. XVtll), but he is sober and disciplined in 
rendering the teachings of Kapila* But every^vhere, be it philo¬ 
sophical teaching, or cosmogonical speculation, the is laid 

on devotion towards V^nu. 

Book hTV.—T he original version in thirty-one chapters des¬ 
cribes the sacrifices of Dak^ and its subsequent molestation by 
the followers of Siva, the self-immoIation of Sat|, the stories of 
Dhnivat Vena and Prthu and Puranjana. This Book was transla¬ 
ted by four poets. The first chapter which describes the genealogy 

7. Srimad hliigavatJm; Book m, verses €92 and 1^ (H. N. EHitte Barua 
edition). 

8. V. rer. 
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of the daughters of Manu has been trarislated by one Jayiama who 
introduces himself as the disciple of Go]^dacarana,^ possibly the 
translator of the third Book. Chapters 2<13 containing the stories 
of the sacriHces of Dak^, and of Dhruva, Vena and Frthu are nar¬ 
rated by Kalapacandre, who wrote under the inspiration of King 
Karanarayapa (1540-1580 A.D.), Kalapacandra is a poet of some 
eminence as is evidenced by bis flawless translation of the above 
twelve chapters. Jiddlta-Carita by Kalapacandra is another impor¬ 
tant contribution to Assamese literature. His rendering of the 
above stories is free and faultless, with minor deviations here and 
there. The narratives of Dak^'s railings against Siva, the moles¬ 
tations of bis sacrifice by Virabhadra and of the city of Alaka are 
some of the notable descriptions, where Kalapacandra's poetic 
genius finds expression. 

The episode of Dhruva has been treated separately by another 
poet of the same period. He introduces himself as Vi^nubharati, 
the son of one Kaviratna. Though nothing is definiteiy known 
about him it may be presumed that he is the same Vj$nu Bhirati 
who is mentioned by Raminanda Dvija in his biography of Vaip^- 
gopikdeva as a devout Vai^i^ava and of whom the biographer 
Ramananda is the grandson. If this assumption is correct then the 
date of the composition of this part of Book IV can be reasonably 
fixed towards the early part of the seventeenth century. It is also 
a free but faithful translation of the original texts without any 
deviation in matter. A very beautiful description of the royal city 
decorated on the occasion of Dhruva’s coronation ceremony is the 
special feature of thw episode. 

The last important episodes of Book IV are the allegorical 
story of King Puranjana and his subsequent of sex and the 

j^ry of Pracmavarhi and the ten Praceias. These two episodes 
have been translated by Ratnakara Mi^a, who has to his credit 
other works, viz. GSta-Ktrtiina, and Brohma-Gitc. Nothing Is 
definitely known of this Ratnakara Misra. Probably he can be 
1 eid with Ratnakara Kandah, the celebrated writer of Ghu- 
nuoa Kwtana and a favourite disciple of ^ankaradeva. In the later 
the work is a cemposition of the sixteenth century. Ratna- 
kara Misra’s translation is a faithful and simple rendering of the 
original Sanskrit version. The only case of deviation is found in 
has translation of the narratives about ten Pracetas where he in- 
troduc«s the story of the confiict between Dak^ and giva. 


Oh Book iVj, vs. Late. 
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There another Assamese version of the last seven chapters 
of Book IV, translated by Aniruddhadevai the founder of the 
Mayamara sect. The following account of his life is found in the 
biography and genealogy of Aniruddhadeva* Aniruddha's ances^ 
tor's name was Mahipala who was a local chief at N^iyaiipura on 
the north of the Lohit (Brahmaputra) river* Mahipala had four 
sons of whom GotidagmT the father of Aniruddha was the young¬ 
est. Aniruddha is supposed to have been bom in 1553 and died 
in 1623 A.D* la addition to this work of Book IVi Aniruddha Is 
credited with the composition of Bftdpat^ata^ Book V and a book 
of religious songs. As has been noted above Aniruddha composed 
the last seven chapters of Book IV* which depict the episodes of 
Puranjana and the ten Pfaeetas* 

Book V.—Book V of Bfu^ovuta contains twentyshs chapters. 
It begins with an account of Priyavrata, Nabhl, Bharata 

and his genealogyn !t then gives an account of ike several 
(regions) and vindicates the superiority of BMratovar^ai Towards 
the end it gives an account of the fourteen Lotos (worlds) of the 
Universe with a description of hell. The translator of this Book 
is Aniruddha Khyaslha* But he should not be confused with Anl- 
ruddha spoken of in connection with the previous Book, although 
the latter also composed the fifth Book. Aniruddha Kayastha ivas 
the minister of King Raghudeva (1584-1596) of the eastern Koc 
kingdom. In the introductory lines of his translation Aniruddha 
respectfully refers to Sankaradeva and humbly presents himself 
as the grandson of Damodara, the elder brother of M^bavadeva.^^ 
Aniruddha's father's name was Ekmaeandra. He composed this 
work under the inspiration of king Raghudeva, and completed it 
in the year 1662 A.D. (1524 Saka).» 

Book V of the Sanskrit version b mostly written in an ornate 
pfo^ style, full of long compounds and imagery. Aniruddha has 
admirably translated it into lucid Assamese. His lucid e^^position 
of chapter XITI containing an allegorical description of the world 
(BkovGfavi-varttana} bears testimony to his scholarship. He has 
fully dealt with the story of Jada-Ebarata describing it to the 
minutest detad, but reticently summarizes the latter part of the 
Book wherein are described the various regions and portions and 
movements of the planets and stars. He has completely omitted 


m fbid. Book Vp vtises 43O2^430B. 
11, rbid.^ verses 51TS-77. 
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last chapter (Chflp. XXVI) where the horrid description of 
hell is narrated. 

Two more Assamese of tins Book, approximately of the 

same age^ are to be ionnd. One is a work of Animddha of the 
May^ata sect and the other one is composed by Harideva, The 
latter hailed from Hsjo and composed his work at Barpeta when 
Damodaradeva was stQl living there. He gratefully refers to 
Sahkaradeva abop 

Book VL —Out of nineteen chapters of Book VI trandatton of 
fourteen chapters is found in Assamese, No translation of chap¬ 
ters 4^ 5p 6p ft* 19 has come to light so far. But the two most 
important episodes of this Eodk, viz., the stori^ of Ajamlla and 
Vrttrasura have been fully dealt with. The first three chapters 
of the original text describes how Ajamlla^ a confirmed sinner* 
ultimately attained salvation by utteHng the name of Nl^ya^ia 
at the moment of his deaths though that was the name of his son 
only. The story emphasizes the glory and efficacy of Hart^idirut^ 
Sankaradeva is the tiansLator of this episode. Hiis same episode 
in a summary form finds a place in his fSrtaTm also, ^ankaradeva 
begins his translation with a vivid description of hell which how¬ 
ever forms the subject-matter of the last chapter of the previous 
Book, and ends with an eulogy of the Vai^^javite ideals. As it 
comEs from the masterly pen of S^karadeva, it reads like an 
original work though in reality a faithful translationp 

The second episode runs JEimn the seventh chapter till the end 
of the seventeenth chapterp It describes the cause that led to the 
birth of Vrttnasura as the rival of Indra and his ultimate death in 
the fights From the fourteenth to the seventeenth chapter the 
previous life and deeds of Vrttrasura as king Citraketu have been 
narrated. Ananta Kandali alias Candra Bharati* one of the most 
powerful and voluminous writers of fhe Vai^vite period* is the 
translator of this episode. He has appended a short histoi^ of his 
family to this composition from which we can gather that his real 
name was Haricarapa given by his father Ratna Pathak who was a 
renoftTied scholar and expounder of Bhdgavatu at the Madhsva 
t^ple at Hajo. Haricarana was a prolific writer and gained many 
literary distinctions and acquired tides like Candra Bharati. Bha- 
gavata Bhattachaiyji'a and Ananta Kandali.^ Junior in age* he 

a close associate of Sankaradeva and most probably a 
disciple also. Ananta Kandali is the author of several works of 

Book VI; vrim 5g2l-5i3llp 
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fwhieh BKcgauflta, Book X (part H}, the and Kumarha- 

roijfl-Kduya deserve special mention. 

Vrttrasiim-tia-dfia episode of Ananta Kandali is literally faitti- 
fill to the original texts, only the didactic portions appended to 
each chapter and the description of the appearance of Vi^nu to the 
supplicating gods in all Hb divine glory and charm are his own 
innovations. But certain unexplained alliisions in the original 
version have been fully elucidated by the Assamese poet for the 
convenience of the readers. The story of Dadhid's selflessne^ 
.^nd truthfulness in hb dealing with the twin^gods AwLnlkumara 
may be cited in support of the statement. The story has been 
fully dealt with by the Assamese poet, whereas thb anecdote has 
been simply alluded to without being illustrated or explained in 
the Sanskrit version^ 

Book VIL — Book VII contains fifteen chapters gf which the 
first ten chapters exclusively deal with the famous story of Prahlada 
and the Man-lion (Nsrtt-SiTnfta) incarnation of Vt^u, the remain¬ 
ing five chapters describe and enjoin different types of 
(duties) to be followed by peoples of various castes and Asrnwiiis 
(stages of life)^ Ke^va Kayastha, the grandson of Banganagirit 
a brother of Sahkaradeva b the translator of this Book.^® From 
the manner of treating the philosophic^ topics^ Ke^va Kayastha 
seems to be a scholar of sgme eminence. He has fully dealt with 
the story of Prahlada without omitting an3^ihing. But the last five 
chapters of the Book have been summaTized in a nutshell, as the 
materials of this portion are lifeless didactic teachings. 

Book VIJI.—This Book containing twentyfour chanters treats 
mainly of the following tonics; (i) Graha-^?cjeTidro|>dkk?/dw 
(wherein are described the fight between the graha (the alligator^ 
and the saiendra (the kine of elenhants) and their ultiinate eman¬ 
cipation); (ii) Amrfnmcnfhaim fthe churning of the ocean by gods 
and demons for nectar); (iii) Batichalana (wherein Is described 
how Bah the kine of demons was outwitted by VSm&rL^, ^e Dwarf 
jn carnation of Visnu). The above three episodes practically cover 
the entire Book excepting the first and the last chapter. Three 
different Assamese versions of the first eoi-=iode are known so far^ 
composed bv fiankaradeva, Gonalacarana Dvija and Kesava Kavas- 
tha respectively.^* Sahkaradeva^s version is incorporated in his 

m Ibid., VOp verses 1004&-10D5^ 

14. For blDgrapMcal aketdics ol GopUBCarana and Ke^va Kiyastlta, see 
dimusEon an Book Hi and Vtt 
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and therefore deserv'cs separate treatment, Gopalacarana^s 
version is more detailed. Besides tran$Jatmg the first four 
chapters contaimng the accounts of four Manip^taras end 
Grnha-Gajendropakhy^a with minule details^ Gopalacarana gives 
a rapid survey of the contents of the next ten chapters, via* the 
Am|itamanlhana episode and finally concludes with an account of 
the different Manus narrated in the fourteenth chapter,^® 

The second episode, viz., Amrtamanthana episodep nms 
from the fifth to the thirteenth chapter of the original vei^lon. The 
Assamese version is composed by Sankaradeva. It is ^ fi^ee 
rendering of the original abounding with poetical, as well as popu^ 
lar touches, as such it partakes of the nature of an original work 
but for the retention of the original narratives end descriptions In 
the midst of bis Own descriptions. Wherever the story element 
predominates, his imagination finds its fuU scope. The story of a 
snake and a mouse (Sarpc-inT^ilca Keithd), the entry of gods into 
the audience chamber of Bali, and the reception they received 
tliere, the emergence of Lak^i from tlie ocean and her choice of 
husband^ the beauty of Mohint and the ludicurous behaviour of 
Siva towards herp the graphic and pictorial beauty of the Upavana^ 
are some of the narratives and descriptions, mdicative of the poet's 
genius and originality. 

The Balichalana episode runs from the fifteenth to the penulti¬ 
mate chapter, and is a translation by Sahkaradeva. Like the 
previous episode^ this one also contains many original descriptions 
though there no vital deviation in raatter from the original. The 
order of the development of the story and the Incidents thereof 
are entirely taken from Bhdga^<iia, The element from 
Purai^a Mrhich the poet has acknowledged to have introduced is 
negligible.*® The description of Sutala (the nether world) to¬ 
wards the concluding part is the only conspicuous element of 
Vdmaw The vivid d^cription of the object 

and pitiable plight of gods in their exile and a few more descrip¬ 
tions of the Assamese version are original. 

Book lY.—This Book of the original version consisting of 
twenty-four chapters relates the history and genealogy of the 
solar and lunar dyrkasties with the exploits of some of the nota¬ 
te- As I Imvt not got the opponunity of going through Klyastha's 

version, details roiild not loie supplied. 

iS, Chapters 23-31 and 76-96 of the extant Vamom* PiiTdiw narrate the 
Babrhdlana episode, 

U 34 
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ble kings. The following are some of the important episodes narra* 
ted in this Book— (i) The story of Sukanya, (ii) the story of 
king Ambari^a and Durvasa, (iii) deeds oi the notable kings of 
the family of Iksaku, (iv) exploits of Kartaviryaijuna and his 
conflict with Parasurama, <v) the story of Yayati, Devayani and 
the genealogy of Puru. Ke^va Kayastha already mentioned in 
Book VI, entirely translates this part of Bhdgavata. His trans¬ 
lation is faithful and literal as far as practicable. Only on few 
occasions he has deviated a little from the original texts. The 
notable deviation occurs in narrating the story , of King Haris- 
candra. Here hninediately after describing the incident of HanS- 
candra’s human sacrifice to Varujja to grant him a son, the poet 
goes on to narrate the episode of Hariscandra’s gift to Visvamitra 
and his subsequent fate, culminatiDg in his servitude under a 
rjitiHal a. The latter episode does not form a part of BJidgauata 
PuroTui; it has been introduced from MorJcu^eyn Putuiio. In 
narrating the story of the Rdmiya^ described in the tenth chap¬ 
ter of the original the poet takes more liberty. Similarly refer¬ 
ences to Nahu^a's turning into a python, the curse pronounced 
by Kaca upon Devayani, have been adequately illustrated or 
elucidated in the Assamese version. But the uninteresting 
geneBlogies have been briefly passed over. 

Book JC.—This is the most important and popular part of 
Bhogovato. Its popularity can be imagined from the fact that the 
entire Bhcgauata is sometimes popwlarly though erToneousIy call¬ 
ed Dfliama. The piincipal cause of its immense popularity is that 
in this Book the life and deeds of Kr^a, the one and the only 
adorable God of Assamese Vaispavites. have been depicted. It 
is imperative for an Assamese Vai^ijava to recite some portions 
of the Book as a part of his daily devotional routine. 

The original text contains ninety chapters depictlug the life 
and deeds of Kn^a to the minutest detail, from his birth till the 
end of his mortal career^ the actual death is shown in the next 
Book. Synchronizuig with three stages of Kpina's life, this Book 
has been translated in three parts, i.e. (i) Adi-Doiama (Dosama, 
Part I), (ii) Madhya-Dciiama (Pari H) and (ili) Sem-Dttiama 
(Part HI), by Sahkaradeva and Ananta Kaudalj, respectively, 

Adt-Dalama covers the contents of the fortynine chapters of 
the original version beginning from the birth of Kr^pa, till the 
episode of Gopi-Uddhava-samvada. It comes from the facile pen 
of Sahkaradeva. This part of Bhdgavata by Sahkaradeva truly 
reflects his poetic genius by its wealth of details, mastery of style, 
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adequate and proper illustrations, homeliness of language and 
effective creation of atEnosphere, He has amply demonstrated 
here bis power of selection and omission of details narrated in the 
original version, without any vital deviation. The emphasis 
of the Va^navite ideals^ supremacy of the Bhakti-cult, glory and 
charms of the Adorable One, profusion of prayers and hymns, and 
homeliness of atmosphere are some of the important features of 
his translation. A tendency to avoid abstruse philosophieal ele¬ 
ments could be discerned in his translation, but those which seem 
to him unavoidable have been made lucid as far as possible. The 
following ttanalation placed alongside the original texts will be 
helpful to get an idea of his translation 

Ehd^anah asot^ dviphalastHmulol^ caturo^ultt pancaiHdhah 

soddirnd \ 

Saptatvaga^avipipo navdk^ dasacchadt duihha^roh adi 
hrksah I 

10/2/27. 


(This primal world-tree has one prop, two fruits, three roots, 
four kinds of juice, five differentiatiotis, six vital elements, seven 
kinds of coverings, eight branches, nine eyes or holes and ten 
leaves ha\ing two birds on it.) 

The Assamese rendering runs thus: — 

Proi^i dirat/I dchc ddi brfc^a 
sukha dukha dui phol [ 
tini mula artha caH ra^a 

indtiya tsal [ 

chaya urmi dtmd so to dhatu chala 
^ idkhdye dtha Prafcrti [ 

doia vdyu pdia I£a jiua dui 

pok;?! thcke tdto ttifi || 

{Adi-Dftlarrwi, Vv. 10489-104S0). 

(This primal worfd-tree testing upon Prak|ii has two fruits in 
the shape of happiness and misery. Three guMS (Sattva, Haja 
and laina) are Its main roots, four ideals of life (Dhamm, Artha, 
Kdma and Mok^a) are its juice or sap and die senses nre its off¬ 
shoots of the roots, six elements (sorrow, death, hunger, thirst, 
etc. known as are its soul or vital organ; seven Dhdtus 

(skin, blood, flesh, fat, bones, marrows and semen) as its covers 
ings, eight Prakrits (five gross elements, mind, ego and intellect) 
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are its branches^ ten types of winds (Pdna^ Apana, Vydnaj etc.) 
are its leaves, in this w'orld-tree always reside two birds—^the 
finite and the Infinite soul (God) p) Sometimes^ with a view to 
add a lustre to the origiml picture Sankaradeva is seen to add a 
few more striking metaphoiB or unages in the translation, A 
specimen of such a description with added gleam is quoted belowj 
along-side the original lines, 

sanmihai/tiTi nimoha-i;^ j 

svay&iva mayayajd^pi svayameva vimohUafi || 

tamovannaihdrtirTi khadyotarccirivahani | 

mahatifarttmaifawyam nifeantpatnuim yuwjatnh [j 

— 10/13/44^5. 

(Thus trying to enchant or bewilder Vi^^u who is devoid of 
all ignorance or filusion, but on the contrary keeps the world in 
illusion^ the creator Brahma got himself puzzled and bewildered 
by his own magical or illusory power O King^ just as a few atoms 
of fog cannot envelop the darkness of the night but rather got 
itself enveloped by the latter; just as the gleam of fire-fiies cannot 
express itself in the broad daylight, because of the powerful rays 
of the sun, similarly an attempt to outwit a greater personality 
by a lesser one reacts upon the latter adversely,) 

The Assamese version runs thus: — 

eko sdra niaara Ttapdnta rudiie pu-ni.j 
Krs^fcfl mokante mohc bkoifaTLta dpuni )| 
nUitbada nidhi buddhi smirtti fufila 
dpdnarft iare yena dpuni pku|ita 1 1 
Tnahantoica kari dpottdica nose | 

Surya age yena jui-dnffni proloaie || 

SSpararu dge twidf fcare cati | 

bddaba egwira age yena phiringati |] 
pracat^ x?dyuka rodJie itmalura tute | 

Merw parvatara age yem uiculd || 

Mu^olara dge daTidi kare ttdupKdZj j 
^mhara agcita yena mu^e ^nele £ali || 
seki tncte Brakmd mdyfi karipd Kr-^jiata | 
bkoilanta dpuTii pace smfti buddhi hata || 

(Trying to outwit Kr^i^p Brahma himself became bewildered. 
He could not make out what was real and what was unreal. The 
intellect and memory having failed, the creator was at a loss; 
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words failed him. He was &s it were pierced by his own anowa. 
He undid himself by attempting ta deceive the Great One, Lite 
a piece of tiny burning fagot trying to outshine the midday sun* 
like a streamlet trying lo outbid the mighty ocean, like a piece 
of cotton trying to prevent a heavy gale^ like a tiny spark before 
a wild firep like an ant-hill before the Meru mountain^ like a small 
stick trying to outmanoeuvre a heavy cudgel and lastly like a 
mouse trying tp rend a patch in the very presence of a lioOp 
Brahma similarly attempting to overpower Kri^a by his 
himself bewildered and stupefied lost his memory and intellect.) 

The childi sh pranks of Xp^a with his mother and playmates 
the frightful image of K^i-nagap the allegorical description of the 
beauty of the rainy and autumnal seasonsp the portrayal of the 
exotic d all i a nce of with the milk-maids and the latter^s 

intense grief at separation from the beloved one, are some of the 
rare gems of early Assamese literature, which speak of the genius 
of the translator^ 

and i.e,* the middle and last 

portions of Bhdgavata are the productions of Ananta Xandali, The 
incidents narrated in chapters 48^1 of the original Book come 
within the scope of Madhya-D&iama and the contents of the re^ 
maimng chapters come within the purview of £e^-Daiama. In 
the concluding lines of Ananta Kandaii gratefully 

remembers Sahkaradeva, who was no more in ihk world when 
he completed thk wwk. 

achila Kr^.wi -kinJccra | 

teho Bhagavata-kailni rticild sundara || 
j/dta haiUe bhoiCd kathcra prasi^hi | 

jdftileka Ibke bbakatise nava Tudhi || 
aijb ifialimuctra kata kahiba wiahata ] 
feathc gife jaga^a 11 

ndffiata fcdyastha imifed Hanta hhakata \ 

fCrs^ aniari TFiari bhaild VuileuT^fhata «1 

(There was a servant of Kayastha in origin, Sankara 

by name. He composed in beautiful verses the legends of Biifiga- 
uata and from whom the deeds of K^^a became popular, and the 
people became aware of the inestinmble value of Bhakti How 
can I expre^ the greatness of that noble one whose songs and 
composLtious spread far and wide? Kayastha in name only, he 
was a great devotee of Kr^a and medifating on Hari breathed 
his last.) 
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Sankaradeva died in 156S A.D. and hence Ananta Kandali 
must have finished his woi'k in the latter part of the 16th century. 
The immediate inspiration and help for composing the BhafifCL-pata 
came from one influentLal man of Hajo, Kusiima Dalai by namep 
whom the poet has described as the ' servant of Ke&ava * and his 
relation wfth the pious beings was like the relatton of the full-moon 
to lilies. 

Ananta Kandali also followed Sankaradeva^s method of trans- 
latlozx A few e?caiDples of his deviations and elucidations are 
noted. The story of HevaU's marriage with Balarama is narrated 
in the Bth Book of the Sanskrit Bhdgavuta. It does not form a 
part of Book X, But Ananta Kandali in course of his narration 
of the different marriages of Kjwa describes the marriage of 
Hevatl with Balarama also. The Rukinmi-P^^syfl episode of 
Ananta Kandali narrated in chapters 52^64 of the tenth canto 
bears certain influences of Sahkaradeva^s Htikminihareit^ K^uyei 
where certain elements from the Harivantsa are introduced. The 
birth of. Pradyumna which immediately follows the narration of 
Rukmii^rs marriage in the ori^nal source, has been pxtshed back 
to a subsequent place instead of immediately describing it after 
Hukmiju''s marriage. The language and narration of his Syamanta- 
harana episode has also a certain resemblance with ^ahkaradeva^s 
description in Kirtana. In the Farijataharaos episode the poet 
following IfariucTnia introduces war between Indra and 
singularly absent in Bh^gavata Purdii^, Then again in his treatr 
ment of the U^-harapa episode the poet takes recour^ to Hari- 
vaihia by introducing Narada, who initiates Citralekha into the 
mystery of 0 magic by practising which she could fetch Aniniddha 
from the well-guarded chy of Dvwaks unobserved. In the trans¬ 
lation of the Kajasuya episode (original l0/70-7&)j Ananta Kan¬ 
dali, freely introduces descriptions from the MoAdbAdrota desorb 
bed in the Sabhfi-Parva. The description of the pn^cession of 
Yadavas from Dvaraka to Indraprastha, the decoration in the city 
of Indraprastha to receive Ki^a, words exchanged between Kr^na 
and Jamaandha on the eve of the battle, the detailed descriptions 
of the rituals of the Eajasuya sacrifice^ the birth story of Jarisan- 
dha, £isupala's vulgar and uncontrolled words against K|^a^ 
during the sacrifices^ are some of the incidents where Ananta Kan^ 
dali deviating a little from BAagavato introduces his own elements 
as well as from the Ma.h&bh^rata. 

Se^a-Daiama of Assamese poets includes the last nine chapters 
(82-90) of the original Bfmguvata, of which, the incidents narrated 
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in chapters 82-85 dealing with pdgrLmage to Kuruk^tra, 

his reunion with Nanda and Yai5dld there^ the descziption hy the 
wives of Ktisd^ about their respective marriages and the recall of 
Daivaki's seven dead sons from the nether region by Kr^a and 
Balarama, are collectively known as Kumlcsetra, Hie extant 
Kuni7t:setra Is the composition of Sahkarade\^, It is generally 
supposed that Ananta KandalJ being aware of thb work of San^ 
karadeva left it out of his scheme of translation. Nowhere in 
the published Kumk^etra portion of Assamese the name 

of ^ankaradeva appears, only his usual epithet KfH^ra fciijjfctira, 
expressive of his humility appears in two places. On the other 
hand it will be a wrang supposition if vve consider that Ananta 
Kandali dropped this episode from bis scheme of translation only 
becau^ Saj^aradeva had handled it pre\^ously. In that case he 
would have avoided many other episodes treated by ^ankaradeva. 
Tradition supported by medieval hagiographies speaks that Ananta 
Kandali translated entirely the second and the third part of Book 
X, Most probably Ananta Kandah's translation of this part of 
went out of vogue because of the popularity of £ahka^ 
radeva's version. The extant and published Kuruk^ctra episode 
deals m greater length the contents of chapter 83 of the original 
versioru Here several wives of Kf^a have narrated their mar¬ 
riage episodes in the presence of Draupadi and other women of the 
Kuru dynasty* But the next few chapters (chapters 86^9(1) have 
been translated by Ananta Kandali. In the Subhadriharana 
episode he again freely introduces Incidents and descriptions from 
the Adi-Parva of the Mahdbkdmta. 

There is one more metrical version of Book X, composed by 
Fitambara Dvija in the middle part of the sixteenth ccntxiry,^^ 
I^tambara translated this part of the BhdgcLvota at the instance 
and under the patronage of Prince Samara Sinha, son of king 
Viiwasimha of Koc-Behar. Prince Samara Sinhn was no other 
than Sukladhvaja who secured that title on account of his martial 
qualities. Prince Sukladhvaja, the patron of the poet, died near 
about 3i57B A.D*; it seems therefore this work rnu^t have been 
begun before the above date* Early Assamese hagiographies 
make mention of Pit^hara as a contemporary poet of Sankara- 
deva. He was a resident of Kamatapur^ within the state of 

11, M*, No, 58, Cavch-Befiur State Lfbr*ry and BengHlI 

Section). 
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modem Cooch Bohar- Plttm’bara’s version of Book X never came 
to be popular in Assam, becaxise of ihe existence of Sankaradeva's 
version. 

Book XL—Book XI consisting of thirty-one chapters describes 
mainly ihe self-destruction of the Yedavas, discourses between 
K|^a and Uddhava on religious and philosophical topics^ and 
Krma's death. $ahkaradeva has tmnslated chapters ^7, 10-13, 
20-31 in toto without any omission, while chaptei^ 3^ 9* 14~2B have 
been practically omitted. These chapters contain discussions on 
various topics which are not in conformity with the Ehckti cult 
preached by Sahkaradeva* For instance, discourses on 
Yogci^ Dhyflna^ Sfl-ritnyosii and Knmui described in the above chap¬ 
ters are useless from the point of view of a Vai^^avite reformer 
and hence these chapters have been practically left untranslated. 
On the other hand there are certain matters in the Assamese ver¬ 
sion which we do not find in the Sanskrit original In the Sans¬ 
krit version Book Xl concludes with the death of Kpsna and the 
subsequent events regarding his wives and parents are not rela¬ 
ted there* The A^amese version relates in detail the grief of 
Ar^una when he comes to rescue from the fiood-affected city of 
Dw^ata the old and infirm men and women, the death rites per¬ 
formed by the wives of the Yadavas at Prahhasa, the forcible 
abduction of the wives of Kp^a by the uncivilised cowherds from 
the protection of Arjuna, sorrows of the Pand^avas hearing of the 
fate of the Yadovas and their last journey to heaven, the meeting 
of Uddhava and Vidura on the banks of the YamtmS and the 
letters’ journey to Badarik^rama with Gfindhari and Dhrtarastra 
to meet Maitreya as suggested by Kr^a before his death. These 
subsequent events are taken from Book 1/13 and III/1-5 and have 
been incorporated here to give a complete history of the Yadaves 
and their relatives, so that nothing may be left to the imaginatiem 
of the readers about their ultimate fate* The forcible abduction of 
the wives of Kt^a by the Abhlras and the self-immolation of the 
former are inserted perhaps fi-om the Mu^la-Parva of the Mahd- 
bharcta. 

Sahkaradeva^s translation of the first chapter of this Book is 
more graphic and viidd, A beautihil specimen for proper appre¬ 
ciation is given below side by side with the original slokas from 
Ehdgavata: 

te sMueiatk | 

prcchati vo viprw mtarvatnyoMtek^mtd 11 


I 


V 
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praatum vslajjati safest prabnitamo^hadaraiiTtAfe ] 
2»rjiia^anti putrahdTn^ MiTuvit san;}ami2/^a£i | [ 
eva-m pfdlahddha fnunal/a$bdnu<^u^ Jietipitd tifP^ 
jartaywycti vo inandd mtisalUTj^ kulandsanam ]| 

-11/1/15-16, 

(Having bedecked Stoaba the son of J^bavati with womanly 
garb they (Yadavaa) approached the ^ges and asked, “O Brah¬ 
mans, you who are endowed with true vision please tell this preg¬ 
nant blackHeyed lady who in spite of her intense desii'e, feels cer¬ 
tain delicacy to ask whether she would give birth to a male or a 
female chilli'^ The sages being enraged at ibis cunning behaviour 
told them that she would bring forth a pestle which would bring 
destruction to their family)« 

Sahkaradeva painty this incident more realistically and vividly 
by introducing popular elements into it: 

Jdmbavati^sut^ Sdmba name kurndraku | 
atrf kace kacdi 'ma^iJekv saftraka || 

pmdFmitd pnimndhe dhari dit^a iieta Hri | 
bdndkild ticchaia k^topd pu^cayti firi || 

^alai gwnd^xMhale cam fcarriaTii kui^dale | 
kdtata babyd sdnkha sdtesati gale ]( 

kahkdlat4i. mckAcEd unmita srawbhara ] 
ophaTiddiJa peta garbA-ovatTra dkdra || 
iikkata sindurc pave pindhaila nupvra | 
sngAane bliojcma kare tdmbuht korpura || 
mad Ay a fcari yai yafa yddat?a fenmaTa [ 
hdntktbdka napdre garbhara yena bhdra || 
mdthdta odon? ctiiai/a lajjdvati | 
laAti IciAu gamoTta gambMra gajayati || 
katnk^ jtayane cdve fcari layoUlsa |j 
katok^nc pdila Y$i aamajydrfl pdia \\ 

Tjflhi hasi rasa yena save suoinJta | 
jdnu &re praiidmiJd pariyd hhumita | | 
prnnamiyd parbAdvati pamma Autdie | 
mdtAdto D^Tti ifliya raild ekapdfe || 

pace ycdugana avanaia kart kdya \ 
karayode hole r^i samajydka cdi j| 


L, 55 


) 
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tumi save moh« maha imuiii sarvajdn \ 
can veda catidhn sdstru karichd vyafcli^dn || 

defcftiyoJca ijo str* dsi ache kaje \ 
tfpuTii iiio$odfie IcBt/id tOTudsdfa laje [[ 

soihave dmdra muJcfte suTtiyo aampratt [ 
jmrnw doid indsa ito tiati gatbhduGtf || 
upoji^^ liiii kivd kahio bicdri ] 
putra abhtlise nan ]] 

kiijQ haibe putra kivd jiu hflifac Jata | 

SUffTtl fpaava kahiyo || 

< Prince Samba the son of Jambavat! having been dres^ with 
womanly garb, was further decorated in his person in the fashion 
of a giri. He waa made to put on a beautiful silken sari and his 
artificial braided knots of hair were decorated with flowers. His 
cheeks were adorned with beautiful ear-rings hanging from the 
earsp his hands and neck were adorned with bangles and neck¬ 
laces. He was attired with a mekhala and had protruding breasts. 
The abdorninal portion was made to look like that of a preguaiit 
womaiL He had vermilion marks on the parting of his hair and 
anklets in his feet. He was constantly chewing betelnuts, walked 
wnth a leisurely gait, due to the pressure of the womb, as it werOj 
amongst the princes of the Yadava clan. With a veil over the 
head he feigned delicacy befitting a womann and walked with a 
slow gait. After sometinie. they reached the assembly of sages. 
Casting aside light-heartedoess and with due humility they salu¬ 
ted the sages with bended knees* The pregnant woman also after 
due salutation stood aside with her veil drawn. Then the prince 
with bended body and folded hands began to address the assembly 
of sages in the following way: Yon are all great and omniscient 
sages and you have interpreted and explained the four Vedas and 
fourteen scriptures. Behold, there Is a woman, who though eager 
to know, yet out of womanly modesty has not ventured to ask 
you what she intends to know. She Is carrying a child of ten 
months In her womb and is desirous to know the sox of the cKUd 
she is csiTjing. Kindly let us know whether she would give birth 
to a male or a female child.^^) 

The specimen will show to what an extent popular touches 
were introduced to enliven the descriptions. 

The Assamese tranriation of the second to the fifth chapter 
of Book XI is knoum as NimLNavasiMha Sa^nvad, and has been 
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popularly treated ^ a separate work^ at it were. The reason for 
assigning it a separate and independent place is the predojninance 
of the elements of Bfcafeti lilustrated. through the discoiirses be¬ 
tween King NimI and nine saintly sons ol ^tsava. 

Book XIl,—The twelfth Book comprising thirteen chapters 
of various topics, including the genealogy of the Lunar race, the 
duties to be observed in different ages, the origin and classification 
of the Vedas and the puraj;ias, the description of VyuhQs^ the 
number of sloka$ in various puranas and a short review of Bhaga- 
Vflta as a purai^a by way of retrospect. 

It is translated into Assamese by Sankaradeva and like the 
two previous Books most probably composed between 1550 and 
156B A.D. Chapters 1, 7, ll and 13 of the original text has been 
omitted in the Assamese version. So far as the translation of 
other chapters are concerned, there is a slight deviation in the case 
of the 5th chapter. In this chapter the death of Paiik^ta by 
snake-bite has been describedp and in cour^ of this description, 
the conflict between Kisyapa, a Brahman pbysioiarip expert in 
curing snake-bite, and Tak^aka a dreadful serpent, Is narrated in 
deteils, probably taken from the Makdblid rata (Adi-Parva). Tlie 
conflict is hinted at in but the details are lacking. 

Lastly, Sankaradeva seems to have avoided purposely the des¬ 
cription of the Coturoywhas (Chapter 11) as the Vyltiuis have no 
place in the theology of Assamese Vaijagiavisiii, and facts narrated 
in other omitted chapters are also unnecessary from the point of 
view of the Vai$^vite reformer. 

II Katkd-Bhdgat^ate: 

In the preceding sections we have discussed about the metHcal 
version of BhdgavatA Pura^. There is another important version 
in prose written in the sixteenth century. Prose as the medium of 
literary expression is rarely to be found in the medieval religious 
literature of India. But in As^on prose is being used as the me¬ 
dium of literary expression, consistently and continuously from 
the sixteenth century onwards. Kathd^Bhdgavato or the Bb^ga- 
vata in prose is the pioneering work in this respect. In Assamese 
popularly Kctthd means speech w^hereas in Sanskrit it means a 
story written in prose. Any work writleo in the S 3 mtax of the 
ordinary speech was tenned KntM in Assamese.^^ 


IS. In Jain Hleranire liso, prose wurks are termed ICathdM^ 
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The founder of prose literature is Bhat^adeva, who 

by his prose translations of Bhdgavata PuTd^, Bhdgavata Gita* 
and RatndvaU paved the way for the future development of reli¬ 
gious prose in Assam. Bhattadeva's real name was Vaikiuitanatba 
Kaviratoa Bhagavata Bhattacarya. He was bom about the year 
1558 A.D. and died towards the fourth decade of the seventeenth 
century. He was the most devoted disciple of Damodaradeva, the 
founder of the Damodari $ub-se<rt of Assamese Va^n^vism. Bhat- 
tadeva was a renowned Sanskrit scholar and has left a Sanskrit 
work called Bhuktl-ytvejbi on the doctrines of Bhakti^ be^es a 
few other works in Assamese prose and poetry. Prose translations 
of Purd^^ Gtfd and Eatwuall were made by him at the 

request of Dimodaradevap his spiritual guide. The work of trans¬ 
lating B^dpauats was begun in 1593 A.D^ and finished in 1597 A 

The prose employed by Bhatt^deva in his tr^^lation of Bfid- 
pauata is not the spoken language of the time. It is an artificial 
literary language^ being a blending of spoken and artificial forms, 
similar to the language employed in the metrical translations. The 
diction is overloaded with Sanskrit words and the language is far 
less homely and occassionally verges to the point of obscurity. But 
considering the nature of the work and the absence of a model 
prose before him Bhatt^deva’s pioneer attempt cannot but be ad¬ 
mired. Though his language is marked by the predominai^ce of 
Sanskrit words, yet he tried his best to make his sentences simple 
in coustmction avoiding complex or compound sentences as far as 
possible. The sentence^ of are not only well- 

balanced but rhythmic as welL 

iCcthd-BhapoucCa is the product of the one single writer, as 
such its treatment is ipore systematic. Unlike the metrical version 
where many chapters of the several Books have been omitted, 
Bhattadeva has not omitted or left out any chapter of the original 
Sanskrit version. Throughout the entire puri^ he has followed a 
summary process of translation by avoiding lengthy details and 
focusing only on the principal matteiB, Sanskrit slokas which have 
incorporated the main contents of each chapter have been faith* 
fully and literally translated, and nowhere extra-devotional ele¬ 
ments have been allowed to predomiiiate« 

III. Summaries ond Gists of Bbaffavoto Purd^t 

(a) ffirtano: The most important summary of Bhagavata is 
fOrtana composed by Sahkaradeva in the earlier part of his reli- 
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giou^ and literaiy career. According to Daityari 'Piakura, the 
celebrated biographer of Sa^aradeva^ Klrtana was composed when 
^^karadeva was living at Bardowi, where he spent the early part 
of his life, and hence the date of its composition can be safely 
placed in the first half of the sixteenth century. Originally KirtaTia 
was not a single book as at present, its different episodes were 
treated as separate works, having the same style of compositioru 
After the death of Sahkaradeva, Madhavadeva, his favourite des* 
ciple with the help of his nephew Kamcarana Thakura collected the 
different episodes of Kirtn?ia from various places and arranged the 
different episodes in a sy^enmtic order to give the stamp of one 
book. 111115 the present KrrfCTia is a composite work having seve¬ 
ral independent epbodes. The only connecting link between the 
different episodes is the style of composition. Kirtana m the very 
name suggests is written for chanting in the congregational prayer 
and hence each chapter invariably contains a refrain (Glto0) 
followed by narratii^c couplets^ The following are the episodes in* 
corporated within KirtaTuz: 

I. Catui^fiTiiati avaldra fa brief description of the 

twenty-four incarnations of Namya^a). 

2^. Jfofliapflrffdka (pffences againat chanting the names 

of Hari). 

3+ Pflsaii^a inardafia (chastisement of heretics). 

4i varinimt (description of and of the celes- 

UaL region), 

5, Ajdinilapdkhi^nc (the story of Ajamila from Book VI of 
Bhdgavata Purdna), 

6. Pruhmda Carftra (the story of Prahlada from Book VII of 
Bh^gat^ata PiiirdM)* 

T. GfljeHdropafchpdTia (the story from Book VIlI of BJidga- 
vflta Pu™.ia)* 

S. ffamwwhflutt {the story from Book VlII of Bhugavatu 
Purdna). 

a Buii-chiiXaTi(i (the story from Book VIU of Bkagovata 
PuruTua) * 

10. (early exploits of Kr^ from Book X of Bkaga~ 

vata Purd]^)* 

II. (Kf^jjia's dalliance with milkmaids from the 
10th Book of Bhdgnnato). 
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12. (Killing oi Kaii» bom 10th Bock of Bh^- 
gavata) 

13. CopT*l/dd7iava Samwda of Uddhava to the milk- 

maidSj 10th Book of Bhdgavata) . 

14. Kujtr Bfittcd-purcTta (fulfilment of the hunchbacked 
girrB desire, IQth Book of Bhagav^ta}, 

15. Janffaattdfefl-Ywddhc (From the lOtb Book of the JSAogn- 
uato), 

16^ Kd!a-gai>fi7ta Badhn (the death of Kalayavana^ 10th Book 
of the Bhdgai^ata). 

n* Mucuktiiufn-sttiii (Mucukunda^a prayer froni the 10th 
Book, Bhdgavcita). 

18. SyaTRanta-hararta (the repe of the Syfimaiitu jewei, 10th 
Besok, Bhagavata)^ 

19. ATdrtidara JOudrakd-dcriana (Narada’s visit to Dvaraka, 
lOth Book, BhMgavota) , 

20. Vii>rapittrfl-flwyfliia (revival of the dead son of a Brahman, 
lOth Book, 

21. Vipra DflmodardkhydTta (story of the Brahman named 
Damodara; lOth Book of Bhdgavatct). 

22. Veda^tuti (hymns by the Vedas^ 10th Bock, Bhdganata). 

23. Daivaki/ Putra Anapana (Brmgirtg back to life the dead 
sons of DaivakI; 10th Book, Sftagctx?ata> . 

24. Lriid-Tndid fa review of the ex|doits of Kranu described in 
the l(hh Book of Ehdgavata), 

25. 5n-Kfaiuir Vcikut^tho-praydnc (the return of Krs^ to ^ 
Vaikiintha; 10th Book Bhdgavata). 

26. Saltasra-ndnia-vfttdiua (the origin and efficacy of the 
thousand names of Vi^u from Podme Pam^). 

27. Ore^-Varjuami (the description of the origin of the Jaga*- 
natha temple from Brnfima Parana). 

28. Ghunued Kirtana (the story of Krona's visit to Ghimuca 
(Guodica), the daughter of Indradynmna, from Jagmivdiha 
Purona}, 
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Excepting (2)^ (3)^ (26) ^ (27) and (23)^ all isther episodes are 
taken irom Bhapavata the second part^ viz^ NdTn^par^dka 

Varnajm is taken from the Svarga Kha^a of Padmo Puro^ and 
the part three is a gleaning from different sources. The t^venty- 
sixth (SHhssrcinama Vfttanta) and the last part (Chunked Kir- 
fa?i£i) are nest the compositions of Saukaradeva. Perhaps these 
were later on incorporated into KTm™, keeping in view the 
similarity of form and motif. Sahcsra-ndmaiyritdnta from Padma 
Pura^ is the composition of Katnikara Kaadali, a Brahmin dis¬ 
ciple of ^ahkaradeva. This part of Hatnakara Kandali like other 
parts of KjrULm composed by Sankaradeva^ is marked by the luci¬ 
dity and dignity of style. But Ghunueffi-*Klrtflna composed by 
Sridhara Kandali^ the celebrated poet of lacks the dig¬ 

nity and devotional fervour which characterizes the other parts, 
and hence it i5 not considered by the orthodox section of the Va4M- 
vites as a genuine part of Ktriana. This episode of Vi^u visiting 
the house of Ghunuca, as stated by the writer. Is taken from Japan- 
irtafJta PunnM, perhaps an upapurej^ written for popularising the 
cult of Jaganoatha at Puri* This same episode is also found in. the 
f/tkafa-KTianda of Skand^ Purdrw, The OrcM V^anrwTia episode of 
Krrtana composed by Sahkaradeva has for its source the chapters 
44-51 of BraJtfiMi Pumne. It describes the legend about the origin 
of the Jagannatha temple at Puri. Assamese translation avoids 
lengthy details of the original as far as possible. 

From the above accounts it is clear that iCfTtann barring two 
or three episodes or parts, is a summary^ of the principal episodes 
of Bhdsfauata legends. This work of Sshkaradeva excels all his 
other writings in popularity. The loftiness of ideas, the lucidity 
and dignity of expression and the devotional fervour rank it above 
all other religious works of the mediaeval period. 

(b) Gu^amald: It is a gist of the 10 th Book BMgai^ata PurdBa. 

- It enumerates as briefly as possible the principal exploits and deeds 
of Kr^ and is intended for daily recitation. In conformity with 
the littleness of its volume the metre employed here is also of 
short measures each consisting of six syllables. There is a story 
narrated in the mediaeval biographies alwut the origin of this little 
volume. The Koc King NarunarayaM (C. 1540-1580) one day 
asked the scholars present In bis court to bring the next day an 
elephant within a small basket. This puzzling behest put the 
whole band of scholars in bewilderment. Sahkaradeva who was 
also present on that occasion brought the next day a handy gist of 
the lOth Book of BMpfimtn contained in a small basket with a 
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picture oi an elephant painted on the sijrfaee. This ingenious 
device of Sahkaradeva greatly pleaded the king who thereupon 
made Sa^aradeva the leader of his court-pundits. From the 
story it can at least be toferted that the work was composed to¬ 
ward the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

(c) Bhdgaiinta-Rctiia; It contains the summary of each chap¬ 
ter of Bhdgcuafa in two or three lines and thus gives in a nut-shell 
all the legends of BMgavata Punci^a. The poet begins with the 
legend about the origin of Bhagavoin and then describes Sndhara^ 
svaml’s contribution towards the spread of the teachings of the 
pur^a. 

Kcli fccTe ;SrTdhcrci Svamira pr^sddata | 
bidita bbaileka ifo BhSrRta madhpata j| 
dno budhagane dra tifcdica kaTild | 

SiTcmirfl fffedse sarvadeie prccarild ]| 
sehi StJcwitdeuaro fttaJcc anusnri | 

Bhdganctc bakbananto parikan || 

(Through the grace of Sridhara, Bhdgavata became known through¬ 
out India. Others have written commentaTy on it, but only Sri- 
dhara^s commentarip' found ready acceptance in all couotrieSv Fol- 
lo\™g his commentary Bhdpducm is being explained without 
difFidence). 

The writer of this gist of Bbdgarcztcr Piirdno is Vi^u-Bharatl 
who also translated the episode of Dhruva of Book IV^ 

(d) Kcihd-5utrflr This work also contains a compeehenaive 
index of the whole of Bkdgacflla, It summarizes bri^y all the 
twelve Books and states briefly all the different topics explaining 
here and there the important and difficult passages and ^vritbig 
notes on such words as are considered to be difficult. It is writ¬ 
ten in Assamese verse. The author introduces himself as the dis¬ 
ciple of Haride\'ap who was the founder of the Haridev! sub-sect of 
Assamese Va4oa\dsm. Bhagovatacarj'a by which name the 
author speaks of himself is most probably his epithet His father's 
name was Hari Misra. In the closing lines of his work he mentions 
two other works, viz.^ Edtvatatantrc and Gffffi^ra, composed by 
him. Harideva, the spiritual guide of Bhigat^atacarya flourished 
in the sixteenth eentuiy and hence the date of this work may 
reasonably be placed in the early decades of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. 
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IV. based ott Episodes of Bfidgauflta: 

The Vai^avite poets did not remain content mth mere trans¬ 
lations of the pui^as, they further developed the interestdag epi¬ 
sodes into independent and self-contained kavyas. In the treat¬ 
ment of these episodical ka\^a 5 we find the Vai^ijavite poets giving 
free scope to their imagination. In the portraiture of characters 
and in the creation of proper setting or back-groimdp national traits 
and local colours ^vere freely introduced with a view to attract 
the popular mind. The most important kavyas based on the epi^ 
sodes of Bhagat>ata are (1) Rufcwtfnl*hcT"<f^ by finhkaradeva, (2) 
Hdjafui/ci by Madhavade^'n^ (3) Ktimdra-harana by Ananta Kandali. 

(a) Rulcminl-hflranci: It is one of the most widely read kavyas 
in Assamese. According to medieval biographies of Sahkaradeva 
it is written in the early part of his literary life. This statement of 
the biographies can be support also from the Internal evidence of 
the kavyas. Here Sahkaradeva describes in detail the history of 
his family with a certain pride and gusto which we naturally ex¬ 
pect from a youthful writer; but in his later works he is ver^* 
reticent about his personal history. Its style is marked by youth¬ 
ful vitality having a special bias for imaginative details. Con^ 
sidering these its composition may he placed in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. 

Rnkmim-fiaroT^ derives its principal materials from 

the 52-54 chapters of the Book X of Bhdgavata Pnrd^. Besides 
the contents of the above chapters certain descriptions from the 
Rukmiiil-harana episode of Hariva-niia have also been introduced. 
The Influence of Hari-oamSd may be specially discerned in the des¬ 
cription of the cornmtiorL ceremony of Kp$i;ia performed by the 
king of Kos^bi to undo the evil design of the assembled kings 
at Vidorbha who decided not to offer any seat to as he was 

not a long, rhese^cidents of the coronation of Krsria are nar¬ 
rated in the ffarivsTTiia, 2/48-50, 

'Hie importance of the kavya Ues in its life-like characterSp 
lively dialogues and brilliant descriptions of various scenes. Assa¬ 
mese Hfe and mBimers are cleverly reflected in this poetica] com¬ 
position of Sahkaradeva. 

(b) R&i{mtya Kduya; Midhavadeva (1488-1596), the able and 
faithful disciple of Saiikaradeva composed this kavya mainly deriving 
his materials from the chapters 70-75 of the lOih Book of the Bhd- 
gavota^ He has faithfully followed the sequence of events as described 
in the above chapters of Bkagcoata, But so far as the details are con- 

14 . 36 
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cemed, ihe poet has t^eo recourse to other sources alsOp the 
mo?t Important of these sources Is the RajasGt/a episode narrated 
in the Sahhj^^ Par^a oi the Mah3bh&rata. Certain traces of Magha^s 
^iiiipdla-hudha could he discerned in the details of the Rojasilya 
Jccrj/fl. The description of the procession Jed by Krsna from 
rh-araka to Indraprasthui the fight between Bhima and Jana- 
saiidha, Si^pala’s railings against ^Tlkrs^ are some of the l)est 
specimens of Madhavadeva^s descriptive genius^ But one defect 
of this ka^'ya is that its plot lacks the unity of impression. There 
are many descriptions which ha%^e no dUect: connection with the 
central theme. Of course the poet's aim was not to produce an 
excellent Icavya, hut to illustrate through the medium of the story 
the main principles of the Va4J:ia\dsm. Another cause of the above 
defects b Its faithful adoption of the sequence of events narrated 
in Bhd^nmts. 

Most probably this kavya was composed at the mspiration of 
the Koc king Naran^yana and his brother Sukladhvaja. The 
panegyrical lines towards the close of the kavya point to no other 
conclusion than this. From this panegyric it can be inferred 
that when this work was finished, SukJadhvaja was then still 
living. Sukladhvaja died in the neighbourhood of IS'Tn and 
Madhavadeva came into contact with the Koc king near about 
1560. Therefore this must have been written within these two 
limits. 

(c) Rwwiara-ftaronfl: Another important and highly popular 
kavya is KGwfcdrafiaroTki by Ananta Kandali aUas Sri-Candra Bhn- 
The kavya describes the romance of and Aniruddha nar¬ 
rated in the chapters 62-68 of the 10th Book, The contents of the 
above two chapters have been fully developed and illustrated by 
giving flesh and blood to the none-too-elear characters of the ori¬ 
ginal source by introducing humorous touches, and local colour^i 
here and there and lastly by detailing the erotic sentiments of the 
hero and heroine in union and separatiorL The date of its com- 
posidon may be reasonably placed in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. 

Besides the works discussed above there are a good many 
early religious dramas where episodes from the have 

been dramatized. As a separate chapter ha^ been devoted to the 
discussion of early Assamese dramas, no further discussions on 
the same topic seem nece^^sary here. 


19. Book VT, 
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2, VlSyU*PURA2SlA 

/ntroduciory.—The next important pura^a for the Vaianavites 
ifi Vt^nu PimTia. In this pui*^, V^nu is praised and glorified 
m the highest Being, as the one and ortly God, It belongs to the 
PanoaTOfra sect and is the best representative of the whole class 
of sectarian puranas^ since it is purely Vai^ava in its teachings 
from beginning to end. It consists of six sections or Books and 
the entire purai^ has been told by Parasara to his pupil Maitreya. 
Book t gives an account of the creation along with numerous 
mythological narratives, allegories and legends of ancient kings 
and sages. Book II gives a fantastic description of the world with 
seven continents and seven oceans^ In this connection the legend 
of the origin of the name BhdratavftTsa is described in detail. 
Next follow the descriptions of heaven, hell and the nether world. 
Book III gives an account of the Mantis (primal ancestors of the 
human race) and Mantja?ttara^ (ages) over which they ruled. 
Then fohows a discussion on the Vedas and their classification 
by Vyasa and the origin of the various legends connected with the 
mythical kings. Book V gives a detailed biography of Kr^a and 
the last Book by way of prophecy describes the evils of the KqU 
Yupa and the various dissolutions (Prala^/a) of the universe. 

It is not passible to assign any definite date of its composition 
or compilation. C. Vaidya and Farquhar endeavour to prove 
that Vi^u PuTOiin is not earlier than the 9th centui-y AJ>. But 
Dr, Wintermtz and following him many other scholars also^ are 
of opinion that it b certamly earlier than the 9th century^ but 
cannot be pushed back beyond the 5th century AJ>. 

Assamese Verrio«s: 

(i> Vi^u PuT^Q holds a position of esteem amongst 
the Vai^^vas of Assam. The first Assamese translation was 
made in the early decades of the seventeenth century by 
Bhagavata Misra, who also translated into metrical Assamese 
Sdtwta TflTitrfl. Bhagavata Misra in the colophone of S^tuata- 
Tantra introduces himself m the follower of Dimodaradeva: 

iund san^abka mora ui^a punc 

DamodaT'a fcrpdmaya | 

tShdna muhiTrtd kaiyd napdo awnd 

flimtita gtnria dhyu || 
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dhitfJu eka itwidHamati 

tana mukkya pdri^ada \ 

niahd Bhagat?a£a mahd guintavanta 

mhi 1/ata lob/ia maiia || 

nlpfit manokara gmra fcaleuam 

^afcalo idea ranjana j 

bhalcti yravQTtdyd tlfna daridraka 

pdltld yito sajjana 11 

^Listen fldl of you, gradous Dimodana is my spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor, He was ibe repository of countless virtues^as such 1 
cauuot e^epress the depth of his mobility- There was a Bralmmii 
of Etamless mind^ who was his (Damodam^s) chief atteudbnt. He 
was a great Bho^aimta having great qualities and devoid of ego¬ 
tism and covetousness. Beautiful, fair in complexion, Uked by 
every body, that noble Brahman preserved the weak and the poor 
by establishing the path of devotion) ^ 

The brief account of the life of Bhagavata Mzsra as found in 
the concluding chapter of his ^tt?ata Tant™ (verses 372-375) 
says th^t Bhagavata Mi^ was a disciple of Damodaradeva and 
used to recite and eicplain the Bhagavata in the Govindapura 
Satra of Bhagavanadeva^ another prominent disciple of D^odara^ 
deva. According to the medieval biographies of D^odaradevat 
Ehaga%^¥madeva was entrusted by the former to propagate Vai^a- 
visin in the northern Kamarupa and accordingly he established 
himself at a place called NimiM. His Satra was named as C>crvinda- 
pura. Bhagavata Mi^ was the Bhagavata of that Satra and under 
the inspiration of Bhagavanadeva he composed several works. In 
the introduction of the printed Satuata^antra edited by 5 p C. 
Goswami Bhagavata Misra’s real name la given out as Ka^uuith 
Mi&ra and he is described as the brother of Govinda Misra, the 
celebrated translator of the Gttd iuto metrical Assamese. But 
Gevinda Mj^a and his family belonged to Harideva’^s sub-sect and 
not to l^amodara s sect. inconsistancy h^-^t not been explain¬ 

ed away in the above introduction by the learned writer of the 
introduction 

It is not definitely known whether Bhagavata Mi^a translated 
the entire Viy^u Purdr^a or only a section of it. The published 
portion of his work in The Typical Selections of Assamese Lite¬ 
rature deals with the details of hell, and the Sanjamaniptira of 
Yama which is a part of Vama-yitd narrated in the first section 
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of Purvii^ Bh^avata Misra probably composed this work 

in the first half ol the seventeenth century. 

(ii) The second episodical translation of Visriu Furd^ is 
Yama-gita by Kalidasa. Nothing is known about hinir nor can 
the date of the composition be ascertained with any amount of cer¬ 
tainly. But this much can be said that it is comparatively a later 
work. The language bears certain traces of the dialects of the 
westernmost districts of Assam, flerc ere described the four 
gates to hell. Men who are virtuous enter the capital of Yama 
by the eastern, western and northern gates but those who arc 
vicious enter by the southern gate. Then it enumerates virtues 
and vices and rewards and punishments of actions. It is a Uteral 
translation of the Yama-gita chapter in the first section of Vt^u 
Purdwa. 

(lii) A complete translation of Vi^u Purdija with its several 
sections was made in the first half the nineteenth century by 
Para^rama Dvija under the inspiration of one Candrasena of 
Tezpur. The translation was made in 1158 Saka era AJ5.). 
Parasurima Dvija has left behind him a complete translation of 
DJmrTna-PitTid^, probably an Upaporana of later origin. His 
translation of Yimu is volummous and covers the entire 

episodes and narratives of the original verBlcFH. His transletion 
is literal and does not contain any deviation from the original, 
but his style lacks the spontaneity and lucidity of earlier Vai^P- 
vite poets. Unlike the Vai^avite poet-translators of the earlier 
petiodp P^rasurama lacks in the power of judicious selection of 
topics„ as a result his work has not become acc^sible to the ave¬ 
rage readers. His language is terse and devoid of any popular 
touch, the chief attraction of the masses^ It appears from the 
translation that the translator was a scholar, but poet he was not. 
Inqifisitive readers have got to plod their way through none-too- 
interesting narratives written in an unattractive style. But one 
important virtue of this work Is that it is not a fragmentary or 
piecemeal translation. T^iis purai^ pi'escrve$ the specimen of 
the language used by the poets of the early nmeteenth centurip^ 
who continued the tradition of the Vai^avite poets by imitating 
the latteFs language and literary forms though such imitation be¬ 
trays modernism, off and on, throughout their works.® 
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3. HARIVAI^A 

Introductcjry.—Thougii the orthodux ludiMi Iraditiau regards 
HarivaiTiia as an appendix or supplementaiy part of die MoJiii- 
bhdrata^ yet strictly speaking it is an independent work having 
all the characteristics of a pui'ai^aH^ The connectioii of Harivattj£a 
with the Mohdbfinrata is purely e^fiternal and is limited essentially 
to the fact that the same Vaisampayana who is said to have recited 
the entile Makdbkdrata to Janamejaya is also credited as the 
reciter of Besides this^ in a few verses at the begin¬ 

ning and the end the praise of the MaJiabhcratfl including Hart- 
has been sung. But as far as the contents are concerned 
JJfln’tHidTTiitt has little in conunon with the Malt^hkdrata^ 

JfartvaiHsa consists of three sections- The first eDtitled -Hcri- 
uaT^id-pan^an begins m the manner of the purinas with an ac¬ 
count of the creation and all sorts of mythological legends such 
as of Dhruvap Vena, Prlhu. Then it describes the kings and their 
exploits of the solar dynasty (Suiya-vaipsa) - Next follows the 
genealogy of the lunar dynasty (Candra-vam^J with detailed ac¬ 
counts of Pururavas, Nahu^ and Yayati- The history of the 
Yadavas culminating in Vasudeva-Kr^a is also narrated- 

The second section of Hcrit?a?jisa entitled Visnu Parvan deals 
exclusively with Kr^oa and his deeds and exploits similar to 
Book X of Bhdpizvato Purd^, Kr^a is honoured and adored here 
35 the Supreme Being, 3 full incamalion of Vi^u. The third sec¬ 
tion called Bhavi^^a Parran Is a loose collection of legends and 
prophesies. Herein are described difierent creations, the horse 
sacrifice of Janamejaya, ultimately abandoned ; the incarnations 
of Vi$nu as a Boar, a Man-lion^ and a Dwarf. The slaying of 
Paundra by Ki^a and the humiliation of the two Siva-worship- 
pers Haipsa and Dimbhaka at the hands of Kf^na and many other 
legends common to all pura^as. 

The date of Harivflijiio is generally fixed between the 4th 
century B.C. and 4th century A.D. 

ABsamese Versions,—Though HnrtvatjriAa is hdd by the Assa¬ 
mese Vai^navites as one of the sacred scriptures, and though they 
frequently drew their materials from it, yet a complete tranda- 
tion of it is not found in Assamese. The second section of Harl- 
Uflutifl, vii. Vi^u Parvan received exclusive attention from the 
poets, the other two sections were more or less neglected. As has 
been already stated Vai^navite poets on many occasions inter- 
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mingled the narratives of the Harivaipia with that of 
Piira^ &nd Purdjia. The following are the main Assamese 

translations of Harivainia : 

(1) The earliest translation of Harivamm is 
{marriage of U^a wth Aniniddha) kavya by Plt^bara Kavi. 
Pitambara Kavi flourished in the early part of the sucteenth oen- 
lury and was a contemporary of g^karadevap Early Assamese 
hagiographies also make mention of him as the contemporary of 
poet Sankaradeva. He was a resident of KamatapUTp within the 
district of modem Cooch-Behar in Bengal^ and composed this kayym 
in the year 1533 AJ5* Prince Sukladbvaja, the son of the Koc 
king Visva Sinha {1517-1540) has been referred to in his transla¬ 
tion of MarkaTideya Purdnux as his patron. 

The romantic episode U^pari^ya is narrated in chapters 11&- 
125 of Vi^ii-Pervnti of HariudTpin, PitSmbara has faithfully trans¬ 
lated the important verses of Harivatnia keeping intact the sequ¬ 
ence of events narrated therein. But the details of the several 
incidents have been supplied by himself. The predominance of 
the erotic and other secular elements distinguishes it from other 
religious kavyas of the same period* Another important charec-^ 
leristic of this kavya is that the emotlDiial descriptions have been 
expressed through songs attuned with classical (melodies). 

There are no less than fourteen songs of such type, 

(ii) The next important episodical translation of Harivaiffda 
is ParijdtaJiarfpia by Gopalaoaraua Dvijap wh<^ biographical in¬ 
formation has been given in connection with the discussion of the 
4th Book of Bhagavutu Furdif^. The date of the composition of 
this work thereforop can be placed m the concluding decades of 
the sixteenth century^ 

The work gives an account of the death of Narak^ura, the 
king of Piagjyotiaapura and then it relates how Kima defeating 
Indra, the Lord of Gods in a battle took away the divine flower 
plant Pdrijflta with a view to make it a present to his beloved wife 
Satyabhama. Hus episode is narrated in the chapters 63-75 of 
of the original Sanskrit version. Gopalacarana in 
his translation introduces certain descriptions from Blid^pvafa and 
7i^u PnrdTia, This is evident from the following lines: 

efce Hartva?^ kathd dti sucHrita | 

Tdte kartbo Tniifrita || 

&T^Vi^u Puroiiaka fcaribo ] 

Tim tniij haiba nti sv^a bipaiita ]] 
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(The stories of the HdHMmia ate good by themselves, but 
then, facts from 5n-BA«gfluata. and Vt^u Purdna have also heea 
introduced. The three together would certainly create an un¬ 
common flavour) ^ 

For the treatment of this episode Gopalacarana is Indebted to 
Sahkaradeva to a considerable extent. The secular touch and the 
characterl 2 ation of Sankarade^'n's drama have 

greatly Influenced the descriptions ol Gopalacarana Dvija. The 
quarrel between Satyabhama and Saci narrated by Gopalacarana 
is nothing but a reproduction of the quarrel described in the drama 
of ^ahkaradeva. Assamese writers vulgarized the dignified des¬ 
cription of the Sanskrit Puraija, 

(iii) During the reign of the Ahom king Rajeswarsintha (1T51* 
1769 AD.) the second section^ vir. Visnu^Puruau of HaTtucmMi was 
rendered into Assamese by one Kavi^khara Vid 3 facandra Bhaf- 
tacarya^ The poet acknowledges the patronage of the princess 
Preroada, udfe of the prince Cam Siiplia, son of Raje^-ar Sinha. 

The work gives an account of Kisna’s birth and his subsequent 
doings and exploits amongst cowherds at Gokula and Vrndavana. 
But one noticeable feature of the work is the presence of Eidha 
as the mistress of Kj^b. In the original Sanskrit veraoUp the 
Edsa-kridd of Krma at Vrndavana with the milkmaids ^ described 
in the twentieth chapter of Vim« Pnrofln^ but the name Radha is 
singularly absent there. The Assamese poet in course of his des¬ 
cription of the BfiM-Icridd ep^ode, narrates the pangs of separation 
and wistfulness of Hadha and Krsna when they saw each other 
for the first time. The introduction of Radha as the principal mis- 
tress of K?^a, was perhaps done at the influence of BTaft?nflUfliuartfl 
Pura^c which gained popularity in the contemporary Ahom Court 

There is yet one more version of predominated 

by the Hadha-motif^ composed by one Ehavtnanda, son of Sivinandn. 
The Bengali recension of this work was published a few years back 
under the auspices of Dacca University, The language of this work 
bears the stamp of the dialect of the westemiuotst districts of 
Assam. 

4- PABMA-PURANA 

iTitroductory: The present Padma Purdna has come down to 
us in two disfinct recensions—the North Indian and the South 
Indian. The former recension consists of five Books arranged in 
the following order: (1) Sr^i (2) Bhdmb (3) Suarga, f4) PatSla, 
(S) Uttera and the South Indian recension contains six Books, vb. 
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(1> Adi^ (2) Bkumi^ (3) Brahitui^ (4) Putdla^ (5) Sr$ji and (6) 
Padma Purdr^ is a Vai^^vite work. It is a loos^ compi¬ 
lation^ the parts of which belong to different periods; as such a 
definite period cannot be ascribed to its composition. It is recited 
by Suta Ugra^va. The Sj^pi Kkanda deals with the story of the 
origin of the Ptiraaja, the accounts for the terra Pcd-nia so called 
after the lotus in which the God Brahmli appears at the creation^ 
After the cosmological and cosmogonical myths are narrated the 
genealogies of the Solar and the Lunar d^raasties have been narrated. 
It also contains many myths and legends glorifying Vi^u and 
Brahma. One of the principal parts of this Khai^d^ consists of the 
description of the lake sacred to Brahmi, The BAumi- 

i,e, the section of the earthy gives a description of tho 
earth and contains numerous legends which are intended to prove 
the sanctity of various ttrtfiaa or holy places. Not only sacred 
places, but persons such as the father^ the mother^ and the chaste 
wife can be a tfrtJui, In this connection the story of the chaste 
wife Sukala has been narrated in detail 'nirough the story of 
Puru and Yayiti it has been Ulustrated how a virtuom man can 
also be a tirtfui* The Svargc-Khei^da or the section of the heavens 
gives descriptions of the various worlds of the gods. In course of 
these descriptions^ the legends of Du^yanta and Sakuntala and of 
Pururava and UrvasI have been narrated. It contains instructions 
about duties of castes and of the diramoSj about the modes of 
Vt^u-worship. The Pat^Ia i-e.» the section of the nether 

world describes the subterranean regions particularly the Nagalo- 
kfi. A few chapters dwell upon the Radhl-Krip^a legends and also 
upon the Vi^u-cult and the sanctity of the SdlagraTna stone. The 
Uttara-Khavd^^ i.e., the last section mainly illustrates and des¬ 
cribes various ceremonies and rituals, connected with the Vi^u- 
cult. It enumerates various observances to be performed in the 
months specially Migha and Karrifec^ sacred to Vi^u+ There is 
an appendix to the Uttarfl-KhciTdo known as Kriydyogasara, The 
main thesis of this part is that Vimu should be worshipped not by 
meditation hut by pious acts and pilgrimages to sacred places and 
rivers and by celebration of Vai^navite festivals. 

In the Southern recensions there are two more sections vii. 
the Adi-KTianda and the Braliinc-Khaii^a. But the contents of 
these sections do not differ materially from that of the Svarga^ 
Khnridfl of the Northern recenslonn In fact the of 

the Northern recension is nothing but a eomblnatioTi of the Adi 
and the BrcTimn-Kluii^ of the Southern recension, with alight 
variations here and there, 

L. 5T 
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Aasamese Versions: 

1. The eai'ljcst Assamfisa translatioTLs of Fadtna Piira^a are 
a few chapters in fCirta^ta, They are Wamaparodfid Varnaiia by 
Sankaradeva and Vfrtnrttc by Eatnakara Kandali^ 

a contemporary of Sankaradeva. Tlie fonner is taken from the 
SvaTga~Klian4<x^ and the latter has for its source the Utmra-K^aTi^ 
of Pfldmi Purdna. These two fragmentary translations belong im- 
mistakeably to the first half of the sixteenth century. 

n. In the Descriptiue CntalopKc of AssaTnese MantisertpCs 
by Hr C. QoswamI, a prose translation of some chapters of the 
l/tfara-Khandfl has been referred to. The contents of this transla¬ 
tion have also been given in the above work. The following con¬ 
tents as given in the work w!U give an idea of the scope: 

''It describes the benefits of wearing strings of Hudrik^ beadsp 
and of offering Tulsi leaves to God, of venerating the cow, of res¬ 
pecting Pipal tree and of bathing in the Brahmaputra river* The 
merits of observing fasts during EkddaSi and Janwid^ami is then 
described. Then follows a description of the terrible journey of a 
sinner to heU. It then states the eSect of taking in the early hours 
of the morning. In the month of Kdrtifca, every evening men 
should offer lights in the sky as weU as in the front of the sacred 
Tnl^ plant. Then there is a description of Jaganniith at Puri. 
Next follows the description of a godly man and an ideal king. The 
process of meditation^ the mystic effect of uttering the names of 
Hari, the religious duties to be perfomed every month bring the 
work to its concluHCfn." 

As mentioned above the work i$ written in Assamese prose. 
The language is dignified without being artificial like that of Kuihd^ 
Bhdgavata, Probably it is work of the eighteenth century. No 
mention of the writer is to be fo\md anywhere of the work. 

Ill, The next important translation of Pacfmfl is the 

MtfcIJiflva-Eiitoccnd episode narrated in the fifth chapter of Kriya^ 
yogn^ra appended to the Uttara^haT^, The story is narrated 
with a view to show the merits of bathing in SajV- 

§famc. It is a romantic story describing the love of a pair of lovers 
MadhSva and Sulocana throufd^ many a vicissitude until they unit^* 
and finally get salvation by bathing in the confluence of the Gan¬ 
ges and observing pious vows. The work is a faithful rendering of 
the original version. EJven the imagery and descriptions^ and 
alafikaras of the original version hove been retained in the As- 
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samese translation as far as practicable. It is written irf the style 
of Ktrta^ia by Sahkaiadeva. 

The translator of thij; romantic story has introduced himself 
in every colophon as Dvtjabiira. It is certainly not his name, Mo$l 
probably this Dvijabara is no other than Kaviraja Cakravarti, 
the court-poet of the Ahom king Rudrasinha (169&-ni2 A.D.}- 
Kaviraja Cakravarti has also introduced himself as Dvijabara in 
all the colophons pf his G^a-^Govinda, There is one more Assamese 
verson of the aame epbode supposed to be written by one Siva 
Sarma. 

IV. There ate two more works popularly known as Svarga- 
Khan4a, composed by one Serbabhauma Bhattacaryya, One is 
called S{iru-Svarga~Kha}}4or, i.e,, the lesser Endrfjn-KhcijLdc, and the 
other is Brhat'5i?arga Kh^.ida, i.e,, the greater 
Both these works are not in any w^ay connected with Padwin. Purc^, 
but are biographical accounts of Sahkaradeva in the form of pro¬ 
phesies. 


5. BRAHMAVAIVARTA PURANA 

Introductory: Eraiiniotjaiuorta Purdtta is considered to be one 
of the latest of the extant purai^. The nucleus of this pur^im 
may be very old but the puraija in its present form is not earlier 
than the 10th century. It consists of four parts, viz, (1) Brah™! 
Khotidat (ii) (Lii) Goii^pati-Kha^^llida^ and fiv) 

Kr^fl-janTact Khanka. The first Book deals with the creation by 
Brahman, the first Being who is no other than The second 

Book the Prafcfti-KhaT^fl deals with ProkrU the original matter^ 
which resolved itself at the command of Krs^a into five goddesses 
{Durga, Lak^mi, Sarasvati, Savitrl and Radha). The third Book, 
the Gmmpati-Xho^a relates the legends of the elephant-headed 
god Gauesa. The fourih and the most extensive Book the Kr^ria- 
deab not only with the birth of Ki^^a but with the 
entire Ufe of Ki^a, It lays special stress on the amorous dalliance 
of Ki^a with the zmlkmaids^ of whom Radha ^ being ICr^na's enei^y, 
stands foremost. In this puraij^a Ki^a h;\s been depicted as the 
god of gods, he is even greater than 

Assamese Ver^tous: 

L It has already been remarked in the general ohservadan on 
the pur^c literature in Assamese that with the change of the Ute* 
rary centre from K« Beblr to the Ahom court in the begmning of 
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the l&th century^ the tone of Assamese literature also underwent 
a chasgep Books with the predozmoance of the erotic sentiment 
came to attract more and more attention. As a result, Brahmavai^ 
varta Purfi^m having erotic predominance was translated for the 
first tim e. The first Assamese tran^ation erf Brahmauaivarta 
Purdna was undertaken hy Kaviraja Cakravarti under the orders 
of the Ahom King Siva-Shnha (1714-1744 A.D,) and his queen Pra- 
mathe^ari, also known as Elatnakaiiti. Kaviraia CakravarU was 
the court-poet of three successive Ahom monarchs and his real 
name was BanianaraifffiMi Cakravarti He composed a few more 
works of which ^ebunteld iCdvya^ ^cmlchacuda-bcidha, and Gfta- 
poviirda axe noteworthy* 

Kaviraja Cakravarti^s work is net a complete translation of 
Brahmflvattjartffi it is the last but nevertheless the most 

important part of the Puru^. It gives a faithful rendering of all 
the important episodes of Ki^a^s early life described in Brahma* 
vaivcTta PuTd^, He vividly describes the Hdsakrid^ episode 
with all its erotic descriptions and suggestions. One noticeable 
feature of his translation is that it is too faithful to the original 
without a slightest variation. But too much adherence to the orj- 
ginal narration has not however deprived it of literary beauty. The 
work ends with usual panegerical lines in favour of king ^va- 
Sb^a and his queen. 

n. There is another version o£ the XT,fnajenma 
written towards the latter part of the eighteenth century*^^ The 
translator's name b Balarima Dvi|fl who was seventh in descent 
from Hari-Bharati a contemporary of Vami! Gopaladeva (1548- 
16627). Hb family originally hailed from Habung, somewhere in 
the North-Lakhimpur dbtrict of eastern Assam. 

This work of Balarima Dvija is a translation of chapters 83-110 
of the Sanskrit version, and as such it is not a complete translation 
of the entire Kherndc. It gives a description of 

heavenly abode of Kr^ and then recotmts why it was necessarj' 
for the Lord to take his birth in thb world. It desenbes the duties 
of four castes^ oirutnas, preceptorst householderst widows, etc. Then 
it narrates a few episodes of K|^na’s life from hb upanay&na cere¬ 
mony tin the conclusion of his marriage with Riikmlm. 

Balarama Dvija's translation is literal, but hb grasp over the 
language seems to be limited* 

Zl. This work was pubUshed by tb* Assam SflbJtyB Sabba, but the 
chapters K&va pot been properly arranged^ hi conformity with the orljdnat text. 
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(EII> There is a traiislation of the Prakrti-Kkan^ by 
Durge^ar Dvija who was esne of the court-poets of oue of the 
later Ahom king s. The following colophon speaks of his connec¬ 
tion with the Ahom court — 

Indfa-vam^ nrp^Um pundita rfhim 

Devagrdme ydru i^subar! | 

i^ahani wpari i^aihki KauMka munira amia 

Sadi^iva daula a^ihtjcflrt 

«Jo dvija Durgeaoflre ofti chabi-CJianda kare 

Pumiiarci artfiB aniisart | 

(Durgewara Dvija, who is a court-poet of the king, sprung from 
the dynasty of Indra^ who has his abode at Devagrama and whose 
ancestors of the Kausika-gotra. were in charge of the temple of 
Siva at Devagramap composes this work in conformity with the 
meaning of the purai^.) 

It is not definitely known which of the Ahom kings patronized 
Durge^ara, The temple of Siva at Devagrama was first cop-^ 
structed by Pratap Siinha in the seventeenth century and in the 
later-half of the eighteenth century R^esvara Sizpha built another 
Siva temple at Negheriting a few miles from Devagruma. BhQ- 
dhar Agamacarya, the ancestor of Durgeivara was brought from 
Kanau] by Pratap Siihba to be in charge of the temple dedicated 
to Siva at Devagrama. Durgesvara Dvija most probably flourished 
during the reign of Siva or Raje^^ar Simha. 

Durgeivara was a scholar of repute. He has admirably trans¬ 
lated the Sanskrit verses without reducing the literary flavour of 
the criginalp ooetic description. He seems to have wonderful 
command over language and vocabulary. A comparative study 
of his translation with the original Sanskrit version will convince 
the readers about his scholarship and poetical genius^ work 
begins with the description of the origin of principal goddesses 
who have been described as embodiments of different a^iects cf 
Kr^a's energy and ends with the death of Samkhacu^, the hus¬ 
band of Tulasl.®^ 

(IV> The episode of Sarpkhaciidfl ™d Tula^ of Preferti- 
has been dealt with also by Kaviraja Cakravarti the 
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court-po6t of Sivaslijiha- poet expresses bis mdebteduess to 

the king and his queen in the following panegyrical lines : 

Snomaro jiithara Siva Sitfiho | 

Hori Hara coratjota sada ydra mat* “ 

, * - * ■ ■ * * 

tdhdna flehilo jflyn Phvle^ori ndmd ( 
patnipana niodfi^e irestlia girne attup^ia 11 

^ . + -p * * 

hew nfpa viahi^ra djm sire dfiart | 

Kavimja Cakravartt iTiati anusari j ] 
parama suiidarii Brohma-uaivarto Purd^Hi j 
Vyd^dcve bfindW ache ^ttd upakJii^aTta | ] 

(The noble-minded king Siva Siipha of SaonOra Pitba, ^hose 
heai^ was constantly at the feet of Han and HarSt had a wife 
Phuleivaii by name. She was the greatest of the king's consorts 
by virtue of her admirable qualities. Under the orders of such 
a royal couple, Kaviraje-Cakravarti has translated this episode 
from BwiJtjRcyaiuart4 PumffTio compoaed by Vyisa, according to his 
capacity). 

Like bis previous translation of Kr^T^-janmo tki^ 

work of Kaviraja Cakravarti cannot claim any originality. It is 
a faithful and more or less literal translation of the Sanskrit ver¬ 
sion. The work begins with the birth of TulasI and then gives 
a detailed account of her marriage with Saipkhacuda the demon 
king and the exploits of the latter. The rape of Tulasi by Kr^a. 
the fight between Samkhaouda and Mabhdeva and the ultimate 
death of Sainkhacuda and his metamorphosis into a conch-shell. 
aU these incidents have been described in detail, without devia¬ 
ting from the original source. 

(V) A complete translation of the entire Bmhwuiofliuorht 
Pumijn was accomplished in the first-half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is a joint-product of four scholars engaged by Prince 
Hayanarayana of Darrang. But the three^fourths of the work 
was done by Ratikinta D^a alone and the remaming one-fourth 
was contributed by Nandewar Dvija^ Narottama Dvija and Kiat- 
ge^ara Dvija. Katikanta alone translated the Brahmo-lchff^4> 
JchffTida, Prafciti khatida and some portions of the 
janjiut khunda aUo. The entire work contains nearly five thousand 
padm (couplets) » and was completed in 1717 (5aka era). The 
poet speaks of his patron Iring in the following eolopbont 
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Viiva Siinha hhailor | 

piitranate pdUlanta tana nija pra}a jj 
tdna putra Mallad^m prad^na nrpati 
Bhdratara fcichti pfida kamilnnta || 
rflna vaifde Hayawi^yirria -niTJabam j 
makd ddnf maul raja Ndrdyta^apara \ \ 
teke djnd fcanTan^a pada J 

pcida bhaile hnjiheka yata pra>aj£^ || 

(The noble king Visva Slqibap son of Siva ruled his subjects 
like his own sons, Hb son Malladevap the greatest of kLngs had 
translated some verses of the Mahdhhdrata. Of bis dynasty the 
honoured king Hayan^yanap a great devotee of N^yana^ order¬ 
ed to translate the Puranic verses so that illiterate persons could 
understand the implications of sacred texts.) 

This Is perhaps the latest Assamese transJation wmittea in the 
old traditioDal style, It marks the last limit of the period of 
puranic translations in^lred by royal patrons It appears from 
the published pieces of the work that the translators faithfully 
followed the original Sanskrit texts. 

Hatikinta Dvija is credited with another work, viz. Dorranp 
fSaj^Vamiouall i-er, the chronology of the kings of Darrang, 

One YaSodhara Dvija translated a lew chapters from the 
Prakrti Khat^ dealing with the legend of Manasa DevL It wa^ 
completed in 1739 (Saka era). 

6. MARKANpEYA PURAlflA 

Introductory.—Mdrko:ndet^a Putu^ is considered to be one 
of the earliest pura^as. "" Special evidence for the great antiquity 
of Uicjse sections which contain the old pura^ is found in the 
circumstances that in them neither Vi^u nor Siva occupies a 
prominent place^ thatp on the other band Tndra and Brahman are 
much in the foreground and that the ancient deities of the Veda, 
Agrxi, Surya are glorilted by hymns in a few chapterSp and that a 
large number of Sun-myths are related^® The oldest part of the 
puriria, according to Pargiter may belong to the third century 
A.D, or even earlier. 

The puram actually comroeuces with laituini, a pupil of 
Vyasa, who approached Markandeya asking him for the Gnawers 
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of a few questions which the left imanswered- 

Mirka 9 <^eya however did not answer these questions, but refe^ed 
him to four wise birds (dharma-polbsS). These four wise birds 
t'&ll a £€ri^ of Ifi’gGnds jn r-&ply to Jfouniiu s ^uGstions. La coutsifi 
of their reply to questioiis put by Jauniiii, the wise birds narrate 
the story oi king Hariscandra, and of the noble king Vipak:it (the 
vnse) whose mere presence in the hell releases the sinners^ and 
of the chaste woman Anasuya, who by the force of chastity caused 
the sun not to rise, and many such legends. 

A work complete in itself was Inserted later on into Mdrlcan- 
Purdtin is the DcvTmdJidtmyc section, Le» the glorification 
of the goddess Durgi. This purana takes its name from the 
ancient sage Markand^ya w'ho is credited with mamfesting it for 
the first time, 

Assamese Versiws t 

(i) Hatiscandra Updkkydm by Sahkaradeva is the earliest 
translation of this purana. According to biographies of Sahkara- 
deva, the translation of this episode of Mdrfcctri^e^/a Purdna is the 
earliest literary attempt of the great poet-refonner* It is difficult 
to assign an exact date to its composition^ but it can be said with 
some amount of certainty that this work was composed between 
the last two decades of the fifteenth century end the first two 
decades of the sixteenth century A.D^ 

This episode of king Haiii^andraf who being unable to fulfil 
hia avowed promise of gift suffered endless sorrow and humiJk- 
tion at the hand of Visvamitra^ until tus final salvation^ has been 
narrated in the chapters 7 and B. In the &th chapter of this 
purana, has been narrated the fight between Vasbtha and Vi^ve- 
mitra who assuming themselves forms of a wild duck and a crane 
fought with great vehemence, Sankaradeva has not only trans¬ 
lated the story of Hariscandra narrated in the 7th and 8th chap¬ 
ters, but he appended to his work the contents of the 9th chapter 
also, though there is no poetical justice in introducing the narra¬ 
tion of that chapter, ^afikaradeva $eems to take a wide latitude 
in his translation of those chapters. In depicting various inci¬ 
dents, situations and characters ^ankaradeva is seen to iatroducse 
his own elements in order to give realistic touches. But so far as 
the plot development is concerned he has not introduced any new 
incident. 
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(ii) M^TkaTideya Caiydi by Pit^baia Kavi Ls another epi¬ 

sodical translation of this pur^a. Pitambara was a contemporary 
poet of ^ahkaradeva. He composed this work in 1602 A_D. (1524 
Saka) under the inspiration of Prince Samara Smlia is no other 
than Prince Sukladhvaja, popiOarly known as Cil^al Prince 
Sukladhvaja the patron of the poet died in 1570 AJD.[ it seems 
therefore that the composition of Ptirdn* was begun 

by the pact sometime about the year 1570 and it could be finished 
after an interval of thirty year^. '"Pit^bara’s work is a free ixans- 
latlon of the Sanskrit Mdrkandeya Candi dealing with the episodes 
of the Goddess C^^Vs war with the demons and the destruction 
of the latter:^ 

(iii) The Mnrfca^e^s CaT^i episode was translated by three 
more poets towards the latter half of the eighteenth century. TTie 
first and foremost of these three versions is by Huclnatba KandalL, 
who flourished during the reign of Raiesvar Sirpha (1751-1749), 
He was sbtth in descent from Katna Kandah ivko lived at Nirayaii- 
pura of North Itakhimpur Sub-Division, Kuclnltha^s father 
Kr 5 i>acarya established himself at Sibsagar under the patronage 
of king Rudra Simha. It is stated in one of the colophons that be 
translated fCalArz Purdtui into Assamese before he undertook the 
t5sk of translating this episode of MaTkai]4^ya Purdrui, 

Rudnatha takes the help of Puri^^ (ii) Pnmana 

and (iii) Hrabinat;>aivarta Furfii^ (Prakfti Khcutda) to 
fulfil the gaps or deEciencleg^ in the story narrated in Marlcai^eyn 
Purdnn, From KdfjJcd Ptird^ja the poet has narrated the legends 
about the birth of the goddess Durga, and the sacrifices of Dak-^. 
From the same Purana have been incorporated the legends of three 
incarnations of Devi, viz,, Ugraca^idi, Bhadra-KMI and Durga with 
eight eeUp sixteen and ten hands respectively^ into the texture of 
his translation. The story of the king and the merchant narrated 
in Mnrfcandeya Purdifim has been further amplified with materials 
from Brflhtnavaivartflt Pitra^. Lastly, the birth stories of Mahi- 
^sura^ Sumbha and Ni^mbha and Haktabija have been supple¬ 
mented by narrations from Vdimma Purdna (chaps. 19-20). 

Rucinatha^s translation is literal and simple. 

(iv) The next translation of Markn^eya goes to the 

credit of one Ranganatha CakravartI, who introduces himself as 
an inhabitant of NUacala, i,e, Kamakhya hill. He gives a long 
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genealogy of his family appended to his work from whidi it can 
be gathered that Siva Candra the ancestor of his family was a 
contemporary of DharmapSla who reigned over Kaman jpa m 
twelfth century. The date of his composition cannot he definitely 
ascertained but the language unroistakeably proves it to be of 
later origin. Ife makes a free translation of the Sanskrit texts 
with elucidation on certain incidents here and there. The des- 
cription of the hermitage of Medhasa may be cited as an example 
of his elaboration. 

There b one more Assamese version of the above episode by 
one Madhusudana Mbra. 

7. VAMANA PURAWA 

Introductory —The extent Vdiaana purdi^a according to 
scholars in the Upapuraija mentioned as such in Kurmn (1.1.9) 
and Garuda PurdTia (1.227.19). The origmal Yamana Piirfitja in¬ 
cluded in the hsl of mahapuranas is perhaps lost. The text begins 
with an account of the incarnation of Vi^u as a dwarf whence 
it takes its name. A considerable part of the work is devoted to 
the descriptions of sacred places and to Saiva and Sakta legends. 

Assamese Versimis.—No attempt was made to translate this 
Parana systematically. Some of its descriptions or accounts are 
seen to be utilised in supplementing the translations from other 
Puraijas. For instance, Sankaradeva introduced a certain ac¬ 
counts of pui^a into the translation of the Book VIII of 
Bhdgavata Puruna, and in his Anadi-JPitottn also cosmogonical 
accounts from this purana are seen to be introduced. The only 
work which is supposed to be a regular translation from VdmanB 
PurnTifl is Hema SarasvatTs Prohidda Carilra. Hema Sarasvati 
flourished during the time of king Durlabhanarayapa, who proba¬ 
bly reigned towards the end of the fourteenth century. Hema 
Sarasvati in the colophon of his Prafilddo Csritra refers to him¬ 
self and to his work in the following way: 

Kumetd-purar Ourlabhandrayoi!^ 

Tifpovero onupama \ 

tdhdna rdjyata Rudra-Sarosuoti 

Derayanl kanyo Tidma ]] 
tShdua taTUjys HemoiSarasuatt 

Dhruvara anxtja hhdi | 

podobflTidhe tehfi procfiro karild 

ydmana Purdna cdt || 
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(In the kingdom of Durlabhanarayana the tmcomparable king 
of Kamatapura, lived one Rudra Sarasvatl^ who had a daughter 
DevayanI and two son^s^ Dhruba and Hema Sarasvati. Hie latter 
rendered into Assamese verses this episode of the FamcEna 

But in the extant version of the Sanskrit Vdmatia 
the account of the Man-hon incarnation of Vip^u and the episode 
of PrahMda's early life ai'e absent. Adventures of Prahlada in 
his mature Ufe and accounts of liis pilgrimage are only to he 
found, in the extant version. Hema Sarasvati describes the early 
life of Prahlada as tyrannized and oppressed by his own father 
and the subsequent death of Hiranyaka^ipu in the encounter with 
the Man-lion incarnation of Vi^u. As the extant Sanskrit ver¬ 
sion of the Vdmana Puraiia does not contain the above episode. 
Hema Sarasvati mu^t have deiived his materials from the VdmaiMi 
Ptiri^ of the mahapurana category which is irrecoverably lost. 

Hema Sarasvati's Praht^da Caritra is a simple narrative ac¬ 
count, betraying archaic and early forms and expressions^ 

8. SKANDA PURAUA 

/ntroductory.—Sicaridu Piiriirui in the existing form is one of 
the most voluminous pur^as. This puraija is named after 
Skanda, son of Siva and commander of the celestial army, who 
is said to have narrated it. At present Efcunda Purftita consists 
of seven with several sections within each K^miuhi. 

These seven Kha^d^ (1) Mahesna™, (2J (3) BrahiTid, 

(4) Kdii, (5) Avantya, (6) Wegam and (7) Prabfcdsa. Though 
this devision of Skandu Purnr^a is supported by NSmdIyu 
(1.104) its real division originally seems to have been into six 
Samhitds subnilvided into fifty IDmjfidits. These Sarpbitis are 
(1) ScTtat Kumdriya^ (2) SHta^ (3) Brdhim^ (4) Yai^ijdin^ (5) 
(8) Sdun- The latter division is found even in the body 
of the texts. But aQ the Eamhitoe are not extant today, only some 
of them are available stiH Skanda Put^teo is predominantly a 
Saivite puiaaiaj though Vai^pavite and Sikta elements are not 
negligible. Another noticeable feature of this puraj^a is the over¬ 
whelming mass of Mdhdtmyas of different holy places in India. 
The upper Hunt of the date of the present Ekatidc Purd^a has 
been fixed at 700 A.D. 

Assamese Versions .—Skanda PurOM Is not a very popular 
puraoa in Assam, So far only two fragmentary translations era 
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known to* bo VO boon (^onOr Ono is si tr3 n si ntj mi of Lftkciki 
or PuTu^oiUimti K^tra-rnoh^tmyds belonging to Vtjnu Khanka, 
and the other is a translation of the Brahma Gita, a pari of Siita- 
Savihlta, 

IL) Ptiriisojtoma K?etra <Puji) held by Assamese Vai^- 
vites as the holiest of holy places. Sankaradeva himseli composed 
Ore^fl-yeinssciia^ from Bralimfl Purdna describing the origin of the 
Ksetra. Utfcelc-Kha^do abo deals with the same topic. It gives 
sn account how fndradyumna, the king of Avanti* at the bidding 
of the creator and with the help of Visvakarma carved out from 
a piece of sacred log s, the images of Jagannatha:, Baler^ma and Subha- 
dra and finally installed them with due ceremonies^ The original 
Sanskrit Utkalo in addition to the legend of the origin 

of Puni^ottama K^tra and its sacred imageSp describes varioas 
iTtcfidtMijios connected with that sacred place and ceremonies and 
rites to be observed on various occasions^ The Assamese version 
has not dealt with these In detail, but greater stress is laid on 
the stories and legends. 

The translation was done in the year 1667 A^D. by one 
Candracud^ Aditya. The language of the work is slightly differ¬ 
ent from the language used by contemporary Assamese poets. A 
few Bengah forms are discernible, here and there, in his work. 

(ii) Brahma Gtta by Ratnakara Mlira b a translation of the 
topic of the same name belonging to the second part of Buta 
Satfihtta of Skanda Purina. Like Bhagavat Gitd it is also narra¬ 
ted by Kr^Tia to Arjuna. Brahma has been described here as the 
ultimate reality. But unlike Brahnwi-Gitd of the original Sanskrit 
version which has a ^ivite leaning^ the Assamese version leans 
tow^ards Val^avism, 

9. B^HANNARADiYA PURANA 

There are two pur^as bearing the same title* Brhanndfmiiyii 
and WflradFya respectively. TTie former b called Brftat (great) 
in order to distinguish it from Wdriufiya, an upapuraif^. But though 
traditionally BrhoTtnaradfya b included in the Ibt of mahapuranas, 
it does not deserve to be counted among the TnaJor-purmi.as being 
purely a sectarian work lacking aU the characteristics of a maha- 
purana. Suta Ugrasfava narrates here the conversation between 
Nirada and Sanat Kumara, regarding yi^u-bhaJcti^ N^rada ap¬ 
pears here as the founder of Vb^u-bJtafcti. It describes the 
Vabnava feasts and ceremonies, illustrated by various legends 
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and contains chapters on the glorification of the Ganges, the duties 
of castes and Aimmas, the funeral rites and ceremonies, and so 
forth- Devotion to Vipnu is declared repeatedly tq be the only 
way of salvation. It was probably written near about the &th 
century A.D. 

Assamese Version,^—The entire Brhanndraclii/a Purdna was 
translated into Assamese by one Bbuvanesvara Vhcaspatl Misra+^ 
The poet though an inhabitant of the Brahmaputra valley com¬ 
posed his work under the patronage of a Kachari queen Candra- 
prahha whose husband T^mradhvaja ruled in Khnspur (1706-170B 
A.D*), The poet refers to his patron In the following lines: 

Tdmradhuojfl ifneharaja child mafcdbhdgu | 

Sart^clbfca sadd ftore ydra ntiuTOga || 
tdntt putra rdja Sumdorpn mahdiaya [ 

Candraprabhd iidme deut tarui Tiiata ha^a |j 
Kavi Vacaspati tan^t vdkya anusata | 

JVdrftdiya fcatftdmftc racild paydro || 

(There was a great king Tamradhvaia, loved by all persons. 
He has n noble son, king Suradarpan^Lrayana whose mother’'& name 
is Candraprabha. The poet Vacaspati, under her orders, has com¬ 
posed Wdradiye Kathdmjta into Assamese verses) , 

Though the poet has called it Wdr(«B-Purdirui, it is really a 
translation of Brhanndradiya Purana consisting of forty chapters, 
Ndradtya Purina though it treats almost the same topics, con¬ 
tains one hundred and twenty-five chapters. The details of the 
Assamese version tallies with that of Brhanmradlya Purdne, and 
not with that of Ndradlya Purana. 

As the work was composed far away from the centre of Assa¬ 
mese language and cuiture its diction bears slight traces of local 
speech. 

The work was concluded during the reign of Suradarpa- 
narayana, who ruled at Kh^ur from 1708-1721 A.D, It should 
be remembered in this connection that T^radhvaja, the father 
of Suradarpanarayaija was installed on the Kachari throne by the 
Ahom monarch Rudrasinha, and during that period there was 
bound to be frequent intercourse between these tw^o kingdoms. 


2& No. aOfl, DKAS^ GauhaH 
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BbOvaneivara Vacaspati Misxa might have gone there durine this 
period of Ahom-Kach^i relationship. 


10, DHAHMA PURAJJIA 

Tha« are two purajjas bearing the same title Dharma PuraiMii 
of which one is called Pitmim or The Great Pmtojju 

oi the Duties. Both of them are upapuri^. In the list of the 
enumeration of upapuiaijas, to be found in Brhet-Diuimia-purduo 
fl.25.l9'£6), both these pura^jas, ie., Dhormo FurffWo and BfJiod’ 
dhorma Pum^ia are mentioned. Therefore it is erroneous to <^3n- 
sider them as identical. Of course the same topics are conside^ 
in both the works. As the very name suggests Dlicrmo Puro^o 
primarily describes the various dudes of a man and the merits and 
demerits, accruing from the observance of non-observance of 
those duties. The duties towards parents, preceptors, Brahmai)^, 
etc, the duties to be performed by wives and widows, the merits 
of iwrformmg SraMhm and terpeiTtaa, the virtues of taking cere¬ 
monial baths, and of observing different Vrotas, the glorification of 
the Tuloai plant and of Eudrofcaa beads and such other duties, Ob¬ 
servances, ceremonies are narrated in the ptira^as with appropriate 
legends and stories^ 

Assamese Versions; There are two Assamese versions, of the 
DJiarma Purd^. The first one was composed by Kavicandra Dv-ija 
in 1735 A.D. (1657 Saka era) imder the joint inspiration of Siva 
Simha, Arobilsa and Ugrasunha, of the Ahom royal dynasty. The 
following prefactory lines of the poet deserve to be quoted here: 

tdhdno tunapa jpeafha pn^ito buddhi ta wc^fto 

^iva-EtTpha name mahfpoH j 
pupovanta madhye aara Somnno nolia»e ydra 

Idvanpa rupota Battpatt || 

yfiro ydtra samaj/ata aainpu pada soniapcriata 

bhiimita uttMta reitucayo ( 
pagano lenphid pdt Bhdsfcorcfctt Idpa pc' 

dhdieta ratnlca dekhntiaya l| 

blioilclM mahi?? (dno safcaatc Battra tUna 

audmira ballabha Ednti fiti | 

Ambtkd Tidmata khpdta Cettpo namaata jatc 

svamira seueto yara roti || 
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tdhAim tanaya bhaila narrui t^ila 

J’aT^ttasafeale iastra cai j 

Ttpama jmti sisu^Ie dhiromati 

dfichi dnandaka pdi ! 

hcna ^hT{t-St7nltardi u^ostmha sisuhdyi 

Ambi^ ^nanl ‘JagamSo \ 

rtnio jananu iirogata kari mdnt 

Badha name iobbana $va&Adro |] 

rajSra bar poda Dharma FuT&TniTa 

Karai liJididtCanta manaharo | 

Sapta oSija tasa candra iaka votsarara granfJia 

Somapata bbaild rucikara || 

(His (HudrasLrpha's) eldest son king ^ivasiipha is learned and 
intelligent. No body is equal to him in virtue and he Is as beauti¬ 
ful as the husband of Rati, Ihist raised by his marehing soldiers 
envelopes the sim and makes the latter invisible, and then the days 
appear like nights. Bom of the Cetia family, devoted to her hus¬ 
band, resembling Ratj in beauty and beloved of her husband is his 
queen Ambika by name. They have a sou, whom the scholars, 
consulting scriptures, named as Ugrasimha. Though placed in 
charge of the Tipama region even at hU boyhood, everybody i.s 
pleased with his sober and dignified mien, Badha, an officer of 
unblemished character, respectfully carried out the joint orders 
of such a king Sivesimha, young prince Ugrasiipha, and of queen 
Ambika by having caused this Dliarma Purnna to be translated 
into Assamese verses in the year 1657 of the Saka era) . 

The Ahom royal families newly converted into the Hinduism 
took keen interest in the propagation and popularization of the 
Hindu religious ideas and beliefs, 'Ihe translation of Dharmu 
BurO'^ might be due to this religious zeal of the royal patrons. It 
is a voluminous work replete with didactic and moral stories, some 
of which such as the origin of the Ganges, the fight between Andha- 
kMura and Siva, the quarrel of Kadru and Vinata, the stealing of 
nectar by Garuda, etc,, are to be foimd in many other pursnas also. 
There is an interesting reference to the distribution of non-Aryan 
tribes in and around Assam. Garuda the king of birds, devoured 
through mistake a Brahmana along with some Mlecchas. But unable 
to digest him he had to vomit them all out. in course of his flight 
through various regions of Assam: 
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fambtidfiid Imlila Gafu^fcci | 

sattVdTe bAjhai/o bapa ifo brdfema^fcn || . 

bajha ehi | 

LauJiitvafca madhya kari carlo diiafea. || 

ora^^yata madhye keho parvatora majka \ 
dise diie hard ito inleccagaiia bajha |1 
pitrrfl djndkfl dhcri Mrogata kari | 
jhd-^te bdjh korileka thdi tfcdi i| 
adpdpto prithi^to ijai;aka d^khi | 
suni^oka sisai^ara Tidm^ kako lekkt || 

Gtinja ndme echo yifo purva pradeiata \ 

Twhi dddhi gumpka tara keda milalita 11 

ogni pradesata Nagiia dchaya yateka [ 
biraZa himla keJa dekhiya pnatyclca 

dak^T^ata Kackfin Kuvaca buli pdfca | 

go mdp^s^t bbi^nje punn pmnira kiTn^aka || 

nairta disato GarH ddi samuddi \ 

nabkaile tdra dtti^ka napdt || 

Vipraka badkile tdra kicu iapikd rvdi ] 
paidmata Kharppara bulled lake fcay || 

papa kena fculi dfo najdn^ jan^witei [ 
d^khiU mdtrake ydka buddhi have hata j| 

vSytti?pa diiata dche Ttrntka yavaw \ 
gomu5™a bhuTijid dine santosita mono \ \ 

oipata co^iya phura yuddhoka blcdrt | 
d^kkt bbagditkara bftdbdi dcha gopba dddi || 
littara dtiata Bkota 5dt mtecchager^ [ 
parvate tkdkid kare bhak^ana 11 

atiani/a£a dche Miri^ Mallaka nticai | 

{Addressing Ganida he spoke; “Please immediately vomit out 
thb Brahma^ and also these CaTiddlos along the surrounding re¬ 
gions of the river Lauliitya and in the hills and deep forests of the 
different directions.'* Aceoidingly Garuda immediately vomitted 
out aU the Mlecchos in previous places, who could be seen even 
to-day In this world. 1 am enumerating them, please listen in the 
eastern region the Gttnja^^ with beautiful hair but without beards 
and moustaches, inhabit. In the south-east, reside the Nagna^ with 
scanty hair. In the south, the Kachdns and Kauacos live- They 
take beef and do violence to all kinds of creatures. In the south- 
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western region the Goro$ live, not a single day they spend without 
beef, and they do not feel any scruple to kill even a Bmhma^a* 
In the west the Kfcarpparcts reside. They do not know what is a 
siiij their very appearance makes one shudd^. In the north-west¬ 
ern direction the dreadful TuthIchs with long beard end war^liko 
appearance riding on horses move in pursuit of w&r^ Beef is theii^ 
favourite meal. In the north the Ehofs and AMs live on mountaios 
and eat imything and everything. Hie Miris and iWallfliwis mhnbit 
m the north-eastK 

'There are one or two more local references which certainly 
do not form parts of the origiiml Sanskrit version. There is littlo 
that can be truly called literary or poetical in his work, 

(ii) The second version is a later productioii. It is a work of 
Paraiurama Dvija, the translator of 

11. KALKI-PURAtJA 

The deeds of in the future age at the close of the Kali- 

Yuga are described in Kaifci Pnrdna.^ The Assamese version 
begins with a description of the people of the Kaii-Yuga illustrating 
their propensity towards evil doings, VipniU having been informed 
of this by the creator, promises to take his birth towards the dose 
of the Kali-Yuga in the hou^ of a Bmhmaa^a to redeem the world 
by purging out the evils from the surface of the eartK Hiding on 
a snow-white pony^ he will destroy the Mfecchcis (heretics) and 
will inaugurate a new world of peace and happiness based on 
virtue and truths 

This purSm was translated in the nineteenlh century by Gha- 
nasyama Khargharia Phukan (179^1880) , He was an officer of 
some distinction during the reign of the last Ahem monarch and in 
the early part of the British administration he served the latter in 
various capacities. 

12- PURAljnC TRANSLATIONS OF DOUBTFUL ORIGIN 

Besides the genuine transiatioiis discussed in the preceding 
sections, there are in Assamese a few works of various dimensions 
which claim rdaUonship with some Sanskrit pur&i^^ real or fic- 


SS. The mmiiiKript copy of ihe Assamese veisJcn is pmfiisaiy illuttraicd 
wiih coloiind paLntineB, pneserved in the Obrajy df EOunrup Anusandhinna 
Sftmiti. 

L- S3 
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titious. Tbus the voliunitiQU^ work Vy^sosraTFta^ alleged to be 
written by Ea^a Saras^'ati claims as its sources the various pur^u^ 
and Saiidiit^. The work mainly depicts varioxis exploits of Bhi^a 
cf Mahabharata fame. Those exploits are neither to be found in 
the great epiCj nor in any of the known pur^aSn KumiavaK-Badha 
by Sagarkhari Daivajna refers as its source to Kumttda Pur^ifl 
hitherto unknown. There is a small kavya in Assamese entitled 
KdZikd PuTU^ describing the marriage between Mah^eva and 
P&rvatl. It is full of secular touches, and reflects Assam^e social 
lif e and habits. The skeleton of the episode might be derived from the 
Sanskrit Kaltkd Purdna^ but its treatment has nothing to do with 
the Sanskrit texts. Another small kavya titled a3 Agni-Purdna 
was written by Prince MadhunarayaM, son of king Raghudeva of 
the eastern Koc kingdom. It describes how a living man made 
havoc in the land of Yamaraja, Though it has been titled as Agni- 
PwrOTtn^ the Sanskrit does not contain that story. There 

are a few more minor works claiming relationship with some un¬ 
traced and unfaimliar pur^as. It is doubtful whether those 
pui^as did ever exist,^ 

In conclusion, it would not be out of place here to refer to 
three versions of Pcdtna-PwTw:^, a vemacular purara which deals 
with the glorification and exploits of the snake-goddess Manasi. 
Though written in the provincial language, Fadjna-Purdtm has 
many similarities with Sanskrit puxa^as. The snake-goddess 
Manama was received into the Hindu pantheon at a time when the 
N.I.A. languages had replaced Sanskrit as the literary medium and 
the practice of vrtiting pur^mas in Sanskrit practically went out 
of I'^ogue. But in spite of the fact that it is written in the local 
language, Padnid-PuTiOTm is regarded by the people as any other 
purana and its populari^ is immense^ These three versions of 
Padmo-Ptironn were written by Mankara, Durgabara^ and Sukavi 
Narayanadeva between the fourteenth and the seventeenth century 
of the Christian era. 


27. Id the Catalogue ol books dd^ nummcripU coinpfled by 

Kanskbl Bania and KamakantB Barkakali in 18S5 AJ3, imdar tbe 
of the Assamese Studimts' Liten^ Club, Calcutta, manuscript copies of 
few more puranas are mecticrDed, But these have not yet cnmc to ii^L 
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ASSAMESE VERSIONS OF THE GTTAGOVINDA 


BY 

S. N* Sai^ma 
I 

The exquisitely lyrical Kavya Gliagou inda of Jnyadeva occupies 
ao exalted place in the history of Sajiskdt literature. Jayadeva 
is said to have Nourished during the reign of the last Sena king 
Lak^anasena of Gauda in the later part of the t\velfth century 
of the Christian era. In a verse occurring in the work itself, we 
are mformed that he was the son of Bhojadeva and RamadevI and 
the name of his wife was probably Padmadevi. He was bom at 
a place known as Kenduvilva, modem Kenduli in the district of 
Birbhum. 

The fame of Gttagot^inchi has never been confined to the pro¬ 
vince of its origin. It has innumerable commentaries all over India 
and more than a dos^n imitations. Not to speak of other provinces. 
In Assam alone, there are three Sanskrit commentaries and three 
Assamese versions written between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries of the Christian era. The source of its so much popularity 
lies in the elegance, clarity and music of its diction^ a$ weU as in 
the felicity and richness of its sentiments. It has for its theme the 
divine love of Hadha and K|^a, so popular in medieval IndiA, 
depicted in a humaxuscd fonUi The foUowing appreciation of the 
work by an eminent scholar of Sanskrit literature deserves to he 
quoted here to give an idea of its poetical merit. 

“The literary form in which it is presented is extremely origi- 
naL The work calls itself a Kavya and conforms to the formal 
division into cantos, but in reality it goes much beyond the stereo¬ 
typed K^vya prescribed by the rhetoricians^ and modem critics 
have found in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an 
opera (Levi) and melodrama (Pischel) and a re^ed Yatrfi 
(Schroeder). As a creative work it has a form of its own, but it 
defies conventional classification. Though cast in a semi-dramatic 
mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical; though modelled perhaps on 
the prototype of the popular Kr^a-Yatra in its choral and melo¬ 
dramatic peculiarities, yet it is far removed &om the old Y^^ 
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by its want of hnprovIsatiDn and mimetit; qualities; though Imbued 
with religious feelingp the attitude is extremely secular^ though 
intended and still used for popular festival where simplicity and 
direetneSiS coimt, yet it possesses all the ch^^tmetive eharacterisUcs 
of a deliberate work of art/"^ 

The popularity of the Kavya does not entirely depend on its 
poetical merit, however high it might be. Its popularity may be 
ascribed to a considerable extent to its affinity with the suhsequeht 
vernacular poetry. It does not strictly follow the Sanskrit tradi¬ 
tion, but bears closer resemblance to the spirit and style of 
Apabhram^ or vernacular poetry. The musical padavaHs really 
conform to the vernacular manner of e^tpression and employ 
rhymed moric metres. Scholars therefore consider Jayadeva^s 
work as the precursor of ‘■^Mangala-lyrics** of the later period.^ 
Though some have tried to show that Gttapoumda with its erotic 
Radha-motif could not impress the Vai^avas of Assam, the fact 
that It was translated in spite of the existence of the Ridbo-motif 
by a devout Vai^^va like R^a Sarasvatl, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, speaks eloquently of its popularity. Of the three commenta¬ 
tors, one Ratna Kandali, is definitely known to be a follower of 
Sankaradeva. Even in one song of Keligopala-Nufa of Saiy^ara- 
deva, an echo of Jayadeva's song """CandanacaTCchitfl nilc 
kalenara . *. is audible. His Doiiuatara-Stotro is also very 
popular amongst all sects of Assamese people. In the following 
pages translations of Gttagouinda have been discussed 

The number of manuscript commentarie$ and versions show the 
great popularity of Gitflgovhida in Assam. The first of the three ver¬ 
sions was composed by Hama Saras:v^ati the renowned translator of 
the Makdbbdrato^ That Gttagovinda is a later composition of the 
poet can be ascertained from the following lines of the version itself: 

purvatu rucilo poda dti anup&ma 
Udyogam ddyakathd bbagat^dta mma 
Bhi^aparra nibaTid^Ltlo Ebl^rrmra nirydna 
pace Gko^a-ydtTft t'atioparua ydra ndino 

(Before this, I composed the first part of [/dybga-Fnrua containing 
Hari*s name; and then I composed BM^n-Pur^o, after whicb 1 
composed Gho^a-ydCrd^ named as Vaiia-PciTOa)* 


1. HLsfcrrf^ of (D^i^ca Uafversity), p. 370. 

5L S. fL Sen; 'Mangfija G. U. Jcumal, VpJ. D. 
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The poet's reference in hh veisign to the patron king Dharma- 
naraya^a (1613- 1639 A.DO points to the approximate date of the 
composition of the version. It should be noted in thi$ connection that 
Rama Sarasvati passed the latter part of his life in the court of 
Dharmanajaya3;^a. He introduces himself m his version of Gita^ 
govtndtt as the priest and preceptor of Dharinanarayana,^ So the 
date of compositioii of his Glta^ovinda can safely be placed in the 
first quarter of the 17th century. 

R^a Sarasvati's GTccpot^inda is not exactly a literal transla¬ 
tion of Jayadeva's kavya. His version is an admixture of B^dgo.- 
vata Pum^a and Oftagouindc of Jayadeva. Jayadeva's kavya is 
not at all based upon BAdgavata rather it has ^ot certain 

fundamental similarities with BrahmavaivarlQ with its 

Rfidha legend and exuberant development of the erotic sentiment. 
But the Assamese poet in order to make his fit in weO with 

rhe Vai^avism of Assam where BhSgavata Purdwa holds a supreme 
position, blends the Rasa-krld^ incident of the above Fumna with 
Jayadeva's description. The poet himself admits this in the intro¬ 
ductory lines of bis version. In the chapters 29th to 33rd of the 
10th Canto of Bhcpavata Purfl^ the Basa-krldl of Sri-Kpina is 
described. To show to what extent the story of Bftdgat^ofa Pwraija 
has been introduced in the Assamese version a summary of the 
latter is given below: 

Having heard the melodious note of the flute of in an 

autumnal moonlit night all the Gopis Including Eadha left their 
home at dead of night for Vmdivana. with a view to test 

their sincerity of love and devotion for him, at first questioned 
them about their errands and asked them to return home remind¬ 
ing them of the duties of virtuous ladies. But subsequently, hav- 
ing ascertained the firmness and sincerity of their love^ he fulfilled 
their desire by performing Rasa-krida with them. Kr^a^ by his 
magical power transformed the autumnal nature of Vfndavaiia to 
a luxuriant vernal state. Thus while Rasa-krida was In progress 
Hadha who desired exclusively for herself^ went away with 

two of her ccnfidants with wounded sentiment. In the mean¬ 
time Kr^a came to know of it and began to feel and pine for 
her. Then follows a long and detailed description of the pangs 
of their separation conveyed to each other through RatnavaU and 
Sukantbi, the two confidants of Hadha. At long last they were 
united; but hardly had they realised the |oy of the reuniorx, when 

1 Gi(Q||ai;iTufaj p. 6 <K. R. B^nia edition; 1280 eta}. 
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the other Gopis in que^t of scented their whereabouts. 

feigning like an ordinary fiaramour fled to the deep forest 
with Hadha. This time Endha's pride got the upper hand and 
thinking herself the favourite mistress of began to treat 

him with scant respect. As a result Kr^pa disappearedp forsaking 
her in a bewildered state when the other Gopis in quest of Kr?^ 
found her alone. Finding no due of they relumed to the 

bank of the Yamuna and in an ecstasy of love for him began to 
imitate his actions and thereby tried to seek consolatiorL 
realising their distress and their profound love for him appeared 
again. 

The above story of the Assamese version is exactly siinUar to 
the incident narrated in Blidgcratct 

speaks of autumnal and not vernal Rasa-kri^ as described by 
Jayndev^a. Rama SarasvaE seeks to bridge this difference by 
taking resort to wonderful magical power by which he 

engrafted vernal beauty over the autumnal nature. In Bfidpawata 
Piirfina the name of Radha does not occur at aU, hut mention is 
made of a certain Gopi with whom Kiwa disappeared from the 
midst of other Gopis. Rama Sarasvati has assigned to this favourite 
GopI the role of the Hadha of Jayadeva. The two confidants of 
Hadha acting as go-between have been named as Ratnavali and 
Sukanth! in the Assamese version. These two names also are not 
to be found in Jayadeva. From thi^ account it is evident that 
Hama Sarasvat! interwove the description of Jayadeva’s 
govindii into the texture of Blmgavata^ with additional borders of 
Vai^avite touches wherever necessary. The cause of introducing 
the Bh^gavata element is not far to seek. Assamese Vaiwavism is 
conspicuous by the supreme position of BhMgav<ita and 

the absence of the Hadha legend with its amorous motif. So when¬ 
ever the A^amese poets had to introduce Hadha they did it with 
certain modifleations. As a result here also the character of 
Radha loses much of its prominence as found in the original Kavya 
of Jayadeva. But in this attempt to change the colour of Radha's 
character^ Rama Sarasvati Eias not been able to change her 
altc^ether; in many places her character as described in GTfo- 
povinda or in Erahmct^aiuarttt Piimnc remains intact. For iostauce, 
in Brabmavaivuita PuT^na Hadha and Kr^na are described as 
embodiments of Prakiii and Puru^a and it is implicit in Gttc* 
gouinde also. The Assamese poet also states categorically in more 
t h?u one place that Badhi and Kr^na are nothing but embodiments 
of Prakrti, Isvari^ VidyS* Bhagavati in different places. 
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One of the noticeable features of Rama Sarasvati'a version is 
the detailed description of Ragas and RagiQis employed by Jaya- 
deva. Jayadeva’s Kiavya consists of twelve cantos divided into 
twentyfotlr songs. Hama Sarasvati while translating the songs into 
Assamese jxtydrs and tripodtj has not kept the division of Jaya- 
deva intact. He has incorporated within each chapter two or more 
songs of Jayadeva. Along with the translations of the songs he 
describes the general characteristics of the Rnga employed in each 
song. These Edga-laksonas are taken from musical treatises in 
Sanskrit. As specimens, the following descriptions of Vosanta and 
Karneto Ragas placed side by side with the Assamese versions may 
be useful for better appreciation: 

(I) Sanskrit (Vnsanto-H^go) ; 

^ilcherndf'barlioccTtaya-baddlto-cudcik pugtian pikom cute- 

tataulcureimi \ 

bbranten vefflnTnnndjnentiZ'rtir^ataRgematta sn 

Veaanta IMga |[ 

Assamese (Vesaitfa Hega); 

Vosauto r&gar sund fmata lakMna | 
pramettfl puruM goto, defchite iobltann [ 
meyitrora pucche cud^ bdndhi menoltnra'j 
peridhene bestre brk^ palfave potrere || 
sundore aitbefe mfirfi goti flianbreme | 
eseue laJtpene raga oosoTite uttsme ]] 

(V. 59 - 60 ) 

(IT) Sanskrit (Kef^ta Hdga): 

kfpaga-pdnj gii}a.~danta-patTamekam beben doJ<c$it^I-karna 
pure 11 

samstuyemnneh surecSranogheib karn^ordge sifehikon- 

ihoRiZah | [ 

Assamese (Korndja) 

niTobar^ purti^ora niandtrd hStata \ 
cSri bastufonto jvali dokbiiiui karnato || 
stuti fcflre dei'otd osura gone mtli | 
isavo lak^ane homdta rdgo bul{|| 

(V. 151) 

I Imve not given the English translatioii of the pieces as the 
Sanskrit versions are simple enough to bring out the moafiing ti 
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some cases, as in that of mA M^luva, the poet in addi¬ 
tion to those describes theix fajoilies Including RdgfnTs and 

indicates the appropriate tune and tune for singing those Ragas 
and Raginls. 

In Jayadeva the erotic possibilities of the RadhA-Kr^a legend 
have been elaborately worked out; and the Bengali poet presents 
Radha and Kr^a in a vivid background of great ^nsuous charm. 
In the Assamese version of Rama Sarasvati this erotic emphasis has 
not all been minimised although here and there Vai^avite lean¬ 
ings are obvious. The hero (Kr$na) and the heroine (Radha) are 
described with elaborate technical details that are to be found in 
Sanskrit treatises on poetics and erotics. In describing the different 
stages of the erotic theme tov^ards its conclusion the Assamese 
poet on many occasions makes an addition to Jayadeva's erotic 
description. Some of these additions are his own, and others are 
mainly culled from Sanskrit sources. Thus while describing the 
places where the lovers should meet the poet gives the following 
description which is approximately a vernacular rendering of 
similar lines of Vi^anatha's Sahityadarpo^ (Chap. ln> i 

k^etram bdfi bhflgna deudlayo duti grham nafiam ] 
?ndIayoncfl imaianciTicn ncdyffdlwnm tati tathn ]| 

evafTL fcrtdbfciaflTTtt™?^ pumicaBTtdih vinodaTie \ 
sthnaanyoffq}^ latJia dhvant&cchanue feiitracidd^ayc || 

G^lagoviadn (Rama Sarasvati): 

ajkc thni krlidd karc kdmini samesta I 
suTityofca taJidra nii^ya yata yata || 
khetra bhilmi bdri ant bhagna geha | 
gftaro dru aranya bt^c^fl || 
nijo sthdne tmdi tire jnlata iiOTndi || 
veSyc gtxne kridibdka ehi dfba tkdi || 

(V. lOS-m) 

Similarly while describing the mental aflictions of Radha in 
her separation, the poet incidentally narrates the conditions of 
women in pangs of ^paration. This description being absent in 
Jayadeva bears close resemblance to the following Unes of Nd|ya 
iditro : 

DeufltcTioTwdaTh-fciirydt dadydt-palibkujc raltili j 

hkhet prati-kritiwi pS:fhayct ^fca ^rike^ [| 
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diiiam gtfttTn gayettadamkitam \ 
evvtmodhahtnodm^ nayet kdla bij/ogiTt^l 11 

Gtlc[g«ft;inda (R^ina Sarasvatl): 

birakini kanyd sat^e btraftafa thane | 
eitra karma fcari tebe patij^aiie mane ! | 

fcato birahinl^e deuafca p^ja fcflH i 
‘ fcato gtta gaufiTita fii>fl7nlfca mane dhsH |j 
hika sari TKirhai^anta pflbtave mane | 
ehi mate bance birafitni jane || 

(V. 183-184) 

In certain places the Assamese poet has supplemented the 
de:scription of Jayadeva with a view to give a complete picture. 
Thus he has rendered into Assamese not only the vernal beauties 
of nature depicted by Jayadeva but has also supplemented it by 
mtrodacing an additional d^criptjon showing the influence of the 
vernal season upon the animate and inanimate things of the world. 
In certain places description from Bhagavata has also been trans¬ 
lated. 

It is clear from the above account that Rama Sarasvaffs ren¬ 
dering of Gtfagotittda cmmot be called a literal and faithful one. 
He has inserted the beautiful erotic description of Jayadeva with¬ 
out following the order of his plot. But it should be remembered 
also that Rama Sarasvati being a devout Vai^iiiava has not lost 
sight of his Vai^navite ideals. Without affecting the poetical 
beauty he has laid stress upon the Yai^ij-avite ideals wherever 
possible. 


m 

After the disintegration of the Koc kingdom the centre of lite¬ 
rary activity shifted from Koc Behlr to the capital of the Ahom 
kingdom at Sibsagar. With the change of literary centre the tra¬ 
ditional ideal of literature also underwent a certain change. The 
literary outlook of the Ahom court was to a certain extent secular, 
literature predominantly of an erotic type such as Bralitnauaiuorta 
PuTwtta, Gitagovhidci, Sokuntald found favour with the court poets. 
The Kadha-Krsna story entered into the lyrics supposed to be com¬ 
posed by Hudra Siihha and Siva Simha, some of which Avere written 
in Sanskrit in Imitation of Jayadeva's verses. Under the patronage 
of king Rudra Simha U69B-1714 A.D.) Eamanaraya^ Cakravartl, 
better known as Kavirija Cakravarti, translated Gitogovindu into 
L, 40 
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Assamese verse. Kavii^ja CakravariT, introduces himself in cer¬ 
tain places of his work as Dvljabaxa. Under the royal patronage 
of Rudra Simha and his son Siva SLihha, Kaviraia Cakravarti com¬ 
posed Gitegdvindaj KrfM-jflTintfl Khanf^a Brahwia'OflTUflrtn Purand, 
^{imkhacu^badka-k^vya and iafcuTitnla. 

Unlike the version of Hima Sarasvati, this version closely fol¬ 
lows the original of Jayadeva, This version no doubt lacks the 
original flavour of Hama Sarasvali^s version, but it is more faithful 
to the original As usual, Kavirija CakravartT has translated the 
original songs and narratives in the po^rct or pada metre of Assa¬ 
mese, without adhering strictly to the original division into cantos 
and songs; but he has demarcated the several songs by appro¬ 
priate reference to the initial lines of each song. But the notice¬ 
able feature of the manuscript preserved in the Kamarupa Anu- 
sandhana Samiti, Gauhati, is that it is profusely iUnstrated, so 
much so that there is not a single foUo left unillustrated, Shnilar 
paintings of the scenes depicted in Gttii£fduiiick are also seen in 
South Rajasthan and Gujarata. The painter’s name in the manu¬ 
script is not mentioned, .^amkhaeddcihaclha by the same 

poet is sunilarly illustrated. It may be presumed therefore ihat 
the poet himself supplied the illustrations. There are a few illus¬ 
trations depicting the court of King Hudra Siihha. The paintings 
are not so brilliant and natural as those of Hn^tividydrnQva where 
the influence of Mughal painting is clearly discernible^ The painter 
whoever he might have been portrays the RagaA in approximate 
conformity with the classical precepts. There is a vignette of 
Jayadeva at one comer of each folio-painting; the poet as it were, 
watching scenes of his imagination. 

So far as the language and description of Kavlraja Cakravart! 
are concerned^ they bck the flavour of Hama Sarasvatfs independ¬ 
ent outlook, but are more faithful to the original. It is impossible 
to retain the elegance, music and assonance of the original vermon 
in a translation, but it cannot be denied that the Assamese poet 
has been to a great extent $uccessful in maintaming the spirit of 
the Sanskrit texts. This has been possible because of the reten¬ 
tion of words used by Jayadeva, a$ far as possible. 

The third version was composed by one Dharmadeva Bha^ta 
in the year 1796 A.D. He introduces himself as the grandson of 
one Gop^ Bhatia (Gopdlahhatf&tmaja-Uinaya) in the concluding 
colophon of the work. The influence of Rama Sarasvati'a version 
on his translation is apparent, not only in the language and descrip¬ 
tion but in contents too. The introduction of m^-Krldd episode 
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from is also a marked feature of the work and descrip¬ 

tive feature of Hagas employed in the original Sanskrit text, bear 
close resemblance to those of Rama Sarasvatrs version. But too 
much msistenee on Vai^i^vite ideals and frequent harpings on 
didactive elements have reduced the literary flavour of the work. 
Tliat the translator also kept before him the Sanskrit version, is 
evident from the original lines quoted in the beginning of every 
chapter and the presence of descriptive pa^ges which could be 
traced back in the original version of Jayadeva only- 

This version incorporates the traditional life-story of JayBdeva^ 
according to which the great poet due to the influence of inexorable 
fate committed rape on his mother and killed a Brahmaqa and a 
cow in a drunken fit. Life became unbearable for him when he 
realised aU these after the Intoxication was over. To expiate the 
sins thus committed he went to the temple of Lord Jagannatha but 
was repell^ by the keepers. He therefore repaired to the back 
of the temple and began to sing the glories of the Lord in a most 
heart-rending tune. Ultimately the Lord took pity on him and 
the entire temple with the Lord within is said to have turned back 
to listen. Being favoured hy the Lord, he came back and became 
the court poet of king Lak^ana Sena of Gauda. 
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